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WHAT IS A BOOK AND WHAT IS IT TO READ? 

Ir may appear very much like trifling 
to ask these questions. Nothing is more 
familiar and nothing seems better under- 
stood. We may, however, find it useful 
to define to ourselves somewhat formally 
what a book is, and what it is to read a 
book. Children, as we know, are, by a 
necessary fiction, very generally taught 
that whatever is printed is to be regarded 
with deference; first, to prevent them 
from tearing books, and next, to train them 
to listen to the wisdom of books with a 
teachable spirit. In consequence, they 
early learn to esteem all books as alike ora- 
cles of wisdom and truth. Nota few men 
live and die with the same impression, and 
never cease to esteem a book as in some 
way endowed with a mysterious authority 
by the very fact that itis a book, This 
opinion is well expressed in the line, ‘A 
book is a book, although there is nothing 
in it.” In accordance with this opinion, 
there are very intelligent men who would 
never think of spending fifteen minutes in 
listening to stupidity or commonplace 
from a man’s lips, who yet find it very 
profitable, nay, their duty, solemnly to 
read, to weigh, and consider, any amount 
of dullness which their author chooses to 
print, especially if it is done on expensive 
white paper, and with a fairand wide mar- 
gin. Men who will detect and spurn a lie, 
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if it is spoken, will read lies by the hun- 
dred, if they are only printed; and when 
they read two books which contradict 
each other flatly in respect to statements of 
fact, will wonder how it can be possible 
that both should be worthy of credit, and 
yet as they are books they must of course 
be true, though they cannot see how. Very 
grave and Christian citizens—the stiff as- 
sertors of law and order—will read argu- 
ments that tend to the destruction of the 
family, with its sacred confidence and en- 
dearments—which would overturn every 
tribunal, unlock every prison, and make 
murder and arson as common as a change 
of the wind, and admire the profoundness 
of their wisdom. Nay, let it not be spoken 
above a whisper—modest and virtuous 
ladies, who would blush at an innocent re- 
mark, if it happens to be unfortunate or 
equivocal in its language, will read sen- 
tences, nay, pages, that are equivocal 
neitherin language nor in sentiment, and 
pronounce them enchanting and delightful. 

Let it be observed and remembered, 
that a book is always written by a man, 
and that it is never by any magic or mys- 
tery any better than its author makes it 
to be. He may be a wise man or a fool, 
He may be an honest man oraknave. He 
may be a man of the best intentions, but 
slightly, or more than slightly, elevated 
with a little too “ gude a conceit o’ him- 
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sel’.” He may have something to say 
which it is worth the while should be 
said, and yet not know how to say it. 
But whatever he is, or knows, and has 
the power to communicate, that will he 
write down in his book, whether he there- 
by writes himself down a sage, or writes 
himself down in accordance with the earn- 
est desire of Justice Dogberry. 

When we set ourselves to read a book 
what then dowedo? Weplace ourselves 
in communication with alivingmind, We 
go back with him to the time when he 
penned the volume. We think over the 
thoughts which he then thought, we sym- 
pathize with the feelings which he expe- 
rienced, we behold the wondrous creations 
which his eye, “in fine frenzy rolling,” 
saw enter his door and live and move 
about him—the men and women, or the 
spirits of heaven and hell, to which he 
gave being in his mind then, and re-cre- 
ates in our minds now. 

The theme may be God and man’s con- 
cerns with God, and we sympathize, it 
may be, with the inspired Psalmist, as he 
utters the language of bitter repentance, 
exulting hope, unshaken fortitude, or 
earnest supplication; we follow the 
thoughts of the eloquent apostle, who 
discourses so sublimely of the loftiest 
themes that can occupy the intellect of 
mortals; or we listen, in the attitude of 
love or of worship, to the words of Him 
who spake as never man spake. Or per- 
haps Barrow pours out before us a 
copious stream of thoughts, weighty for 
sense and abundant in diction ; or Baxter 
speaks to our hearts in fiery directness, or 
Taylor amazes us by his mellifluent speech 
and his never-ending imagery; or South 
astonishes by his wit, while he instructs 
us with his wisdom. Or, we confer with 
Bacon, who drops like pearls those preg- 
nant observations that come home to 
“men's business and bosoms,” or, after 
taking us by a rapid survey over what 
had already been accomplished in the field 
of science, leads us to a height from which 
‘his prophetic eye can discern fields yet 
undiscovered. Spenser conducts us by 
lengthened yet easy wanderings through 
the long pilgrimage of Una and the milk- 
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white lamb” till the Faery queen and 
fairy land become real to our thoughts, 
and familiar toourmemory. Shakespeare 
lets loose upon us a host of beings, the 
most wonderful that were ever created by 
a human fancy, or that can be gazed upon 
by the eye of the re-creatingreader. Mil- 
ton opens before us the gates of heaven, 
and we are dazzled at the magnificence 
of the scene, overwhelmed by the splen- 
did array of the angelic host, and con- 
founded by the glimpses which we catch 
of the infinite glories of the Uncreated 
and Eternal. Or 

“On a sudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th’ infernal doors,” 

and the archangel ruined stands before 
us, with his compeers—all sublime in in- 
tellect, degraded by sin, and scarred and 
seared by suffering, yet proud and unsub- 
dued in their relentless wills. Scott, “the 
magician of the North,” marshals before 
us, with breathless haste, those marvellous 
creations of his genius, which are as fa- 
miliar as household words. Dickens 
and Thackeray, George Elliot and Mrs. 
Oliphant, with many others, send us al- 
most weekly regular installments from 
their brain and bid us review with them 
the creations which they produce for our 
pleasure. The journalist or reviewer takes 
us into his closet, and discourses to us 
with wisdom or wildness, in soberness or 
extravagance, of the interests that con- 
cern. the common weal, or the themes 
which are uppermost for the season. 

To read an author is, however, more 
than to hold communion with a mind in 
its ordinary state, or by the usual methods 
of hearing the conversation of a person, 
even in his happiest mood. For by the act 
of writing the mind is ordinarily raised to 
its highest energy both of thought and 
feeling. It condenses as it were and in- 
tensifies itself; whatever is good, into 
what is doubly good—whatever is bad 
into what is doubly bad. It is deliberate. 
It does not act in haste, Ifa fact is to be 
stated, it may be examined with care and 
its truth established. Ifan opinion is to be 
expressed it may be looked at from every 
side and in all its relations, What is 
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spoken cannot be recalled, but what is 
written can be revised. The mind in its 
calmer mood can qualify and withdraw 
what it penned in haste. New thoughts 
may modify its first conclusions, new 
energy may be concentered into some 
sinewy epithet, and new fire may be 
added by a “ winged word.” 

It follows from this, that a book does not 
merely represent its author, but it repre- 
sents the best part of him—or it may be 
the worst. It gives the picture of his 
inner self in forms enlarged and newly 
proportioned ; portrayed too in height- 
ened colors. Hence, reading a man’s 
book is often worth far more than listen- 
ing to his conversation. Hence, too, a 
good book is of more value to the world 
than a good man—for it is the best part 
of a good man—the good’ without the 
evil, Thus when a wise man dies, while 
his spirit is living on in one immortal 
life, he may be also living another immor- 
tality on earth—occupying perhaps a 
wider sphere than when he was on the 
earth — his thoughts quickening the 
thoughts of others, as if he were alive 
to speak them, his feelings inspiring the 
noblest feelings of others, and his princi- 
ples prompting to worthy deeds after his 
own last action is done. It was by more 
than a figure that Milton wrote, “ for 
books are not absolutely dead things but 
do contain a progeny of life in them as 
active as that soul whose progeny they 
are, nay, they do preserve as in a vial, 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them.” “ As 
good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book; who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God’s image, but he who de- 
stroys a good book, kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God as it were in the 
eye.” 

The thought will doubtless occur, that 
our answer to the questions, “ what is a 
book and what is it to read,” apply only 
to certain classes of books but not to all. 
There are many books, it may be said; 
which might as well have been written 
by an automaton as a man, and from 
which we can by no means gather what 
kind of a man produced them. We 
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grant this of a few books, but the num- 
ber is smaller than we should at first sus- 
pect, and it is literally true of no book 
whatever, that its character and value 
are not greatly determined by the intel- 
lect and culture, the honor and honesty, 
of the man who made it. The traces of 
personality are oftener to be discerned 
than we imagine. Not only does the 
man make the book in more respects than 
we are wont to believe, but he can be 
known and detected in his book and 
through his book, more frequently than 
we usually observe. 

A dictionary seems to be removed the 
farthest from any savor or aspect of 
human personality, and yet in any co- 
pious dictionary it is easy to discover 
the feelings and even the prejudices of 
its author, Those of Dr. Jobnson are 
sufficiently manifest in respect to Excise- 
men and bis neighbors beyond the Tweed 
by his definitions of Hxcise and Oats. The 
first he defines as “ A hateful tax, levied 
on commodities, and adjudged not by 
the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom excise 
is paid.” Oats he describes as “ A grain 
which in England is generally given to 
heroes but in Scotland supports the peo- 
ple.” The private opinions of Noah Web- 
ster look out very plainly through the 
judicial gravity with which he lays down 
the law concerning scores of words which 
are arraigned before him; as for example, 
when he defines Dandy thus: “ In modern 
usage, a male of the human species who 
dresses himself like a doll and who car- 
ries his character on his back.” 

Every history purports to be an impar- 
tial record of facts, and a faithful tran- 
script of the great truths which may be 
inferred from them. The historian at the 
first thought might be “set down” as 
nothing more nor less than an impersonal 
mechanical chronicler of actual events 
and facts. And yet who reads a history, 
even the most concise or rigidly impar- 
tial, who does also not read in the record 
of the facts the record of the author's par- 
tialities, and in his philosophy a transcript 
of his individual prejudices as well as of 
universal principles? The pithy Tacitus, 
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by a strong epithet and pointed phrase, 
does not more effectually damn some 
hero in crime to everlasting fame, than 
he impresses you with a distinct and 
abiding image of his own strong and 
fervid character. Gibbon and Hume, 
Lingard and Macaulay, Bancroft and 
Hildreth, Arnold and Froude, have writ- 
ten out, not only the story of the coun- 
tries which have been their themes, but 
have also more or less distinctly written 
an abiding memorial of their own charac- 
ters and principles, if indeed they have 
not given to the world a distinct expres- 
sion of their own prejudices and passions. 

The poet, the dramatist, and the novelist 
may personate as many characters as 
they will, and put into the mouths of their 
fictitious personages the words most ap- 
propriate to the character of each—words 
seemingly very far removed from their 
own sentiments and feelings—and yet 
when it chances that their own private 
opinions can be spoken or their individual 
feelings expressed, it will be done with 
an energy of words or an intensity of 
expression which betrays them as the au- 
thor’s own. Dante and Milton, Goethe 
and Schiller, Byron and Bulwer, in- 
troduce upon their shifting stage an 
immense variety of characters, and speak 
or sing through each of them the thoughts 
and emotions that belong to each, and in 
their power to completely forget them- 
selves in their characters or rather to 
transfer themselves into their heroes, lies 
their genius. But now and then there will 
occur a sentence which is weighty with 
a double meaning, because the author 
speaks out himself through his hero, or 
a strain will recur so often and in an ac- 
cent so peculiar, that we recognize it as 
the sad refrain of the poet’s own sorrow. 
Herein is seen the man and hereby does 
the individual man assert his right over 
the impersonal genius. No more striking 
exceptions to the truth of these remarks 
would occur to any one than Shakespeare 
and Scott. Scott was large-hearted and 
many-sided enough ordinarily to lose him- 
self in his characters. But now and then 
the reader can detect the humane Scotch 
Sheriff, as well as the romantic and preju- 
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diced tory, in characters and sayings in 
which neither would confess himself pres- 
ent. Shakespearé is rightly called the 
“ myriad-minded,” and it may be hard 
to discern the man Shakespeare through 
the countless and strange variety of per- 
sonages into which he so successfully 
transforms himself. But the man will 
speak out in the sonnets which would 
seem to have been written in order to 
satisfy the longing at times to write in 
his own character and to give utterance 
to his own individuality. There are seri- 
ous and solemn passages in his dramas in 
which no imitated voice makes itself 
heard. It is almost idle to observe that 
neither Dickens nor Thackeray, Trollope 
nor George Eliot can always hide them- 
selves in the motley variety of men whom 
their fancy has created. Coleridge and 
Southey, Wordsworth and Tennyson, usu- 
ally sing their own songs, and from a lov- 
ing while often a saddened heart. In- 
deed we may almost utter the paradox, 
that while it is the proof and the triumph 
of genius to be able to overcome and over- 
rule the individual man, yet where the 
genius is not rooted in and does not grow 
out of the intense affections and the ear- 
nest character of the writer’s own indi- 
viduality, it shows the art of a dexterous 
histrionist rather than the power of a 
great nature. 

As for those authors who write to 
amuse the public, the perpetrators of 
humor of all sorts, and the producers of 
every variety of bagatelle to suit the 
reading-market, it is not easy for the 
man to hide his individuality behind the 
mask which he assumes, however gro- 
tesque and comical that mask may be. 
The features of the man will always shine 
through the mask—if indeed there may 
be a man beneath it. For very great is 
the difference whether it be a clown or a 
man which is behind—whether we see 


beneath the disguise the look half-vacant 


and half-villainous of which the venal and 


frivolous Bohemian, with all his tact and 


art, can never rid himself, or the broad 
swimming eyes of love, with which Hood 
always looked out through his fun, or the 
sad earnestness into which Lamb relaxed 
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so soon as he had stammered out his joke 
or his pun. 

It is scarcely needful to add that es- 
sayists and critics, the authors of moral, 
political and religious tracts and books, are 
supposed of course to write their own 
opinions, which, though they be opinions 
of large masses of men, will be shaded 
by the color and hue of the minds from 
which they come, and be warmed with 
the feelings which glow in the hearts of 
all thoughtful and eloquent souls. 

Let it not be thought for a moment, 
that the assertions—that a book is written 
by a man, and is just what its author 
makes it to be, while to read a book is to 

tconverse with a living man—are barren 
truisms. We believe them to be fertile in 
important suggestions, and that if held fast 
in the mind they will serve as a clue to 
guide us safely and wisely through the 
labyrinth of books—which mislead and 
bewilder as well as amuse and ennoble. 
We invite the reader’s attention to the sug- 
gestions which may be derived from them. 

These thoughts may suggest all the 

principles which we need to guide us as 


we judge of books and read them—* 


and may help us distinguish the books 
which are books, from those which are 
only “ things in book’s clothing,” as well 
as teach us how to make the best use of 
those which are books indeed. 


HOW TO READ-——ATTENTION IN READING, 


Let us then take our clue in hand and 
follow it. out, feeling our way along, in 
the suggestions and applications to which 
it will naturally conduct us. 

It is thought a great feat for a child to 
learn to read. The process is not a trivial 
one which is accomplished every day, 
and is going on in all our nurseries and 
school-houses, by which the infant learns 
to distinguish letters, to spell them into 
words, to look through written charac- 
ters, to interpret words into thoughts and 
feelings, and do all these so readily that 
the skill seems literally to have “ come 
by nature.” It is indeed a great feat, as 
we see plainly when a full-grown man 
or woman attempts it for the first time, 
and as we mark the slow and painful steps 
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by which such persons must halt and 
stumble for years, in order to master the 
mechanical part of the process. And yet 
it is rightlwthought to be a most impor- 
tant step that is gained when either the 
child or the man has finished this appren- 
ticeship, and to make a great difference 
with his being when the obstacles are all 
conquered, But why is itso important ? 
What makes the difference so great? 
Who asks what is all this for and how 
may a man best use the power which is 
thus gained? It is not enough to say 
that it enables a person to transact busi- 
ness, to read his own accounts and 
other people’s letters, to know what is 
going on at New York or Washington, to 
pore over newspapers, to gape over a 
few tales of blood and murder, or now 
and then to extract a thought from a good 
book on Sunday. If this were all, it were 
indeed worth all the cost, as the expe- 
rience and the common sense of the 
world shows, The business of civilized 
life depends on this acquisition; and the 
unconscious discipline of civilized man 
that comes from the process, even in the 
limited and careless uses to which it is 
applied, reward the pains taken a thou- 
sand-fold. 

But suppose the question were asked 
more distinctly and more frequently— 
How may the power thus attained be 
used to the best advantage, and what are 
the uses to which it may be applied? 
Shall we say or think that the instrument 
is too common to admit of improvement? 
Then would one method of plowing be 
as good as another, and one plow would 
be as good as another, when all the 
world knows that from good plows and 
good plowing—to say nothing of the best 
looms and best weaving—come the 
wealth and luxury and power of millions 
of men. If the applications to which a 
common instrument may be turned are 
of no consequence whatever, then are 
potatoes as good as wheat as the pro- 
ducts of the plow, and cotton bagging is 
as desirable as broadcloth from Leeds or 
silk from Lyons. 

But all this is too obvious to need an 
argument or illustration ; yet it is well to 





bestow a thought on truths so simple, 
for sometimes we are surprised by their 
wide reach and even their tremendous 
import. 

Surely if a man should form and use 
principles in regard to any subject, he 
should form and use them in respect to 
what and how he reads and for what 
ends. If life is not all a holiday ora 
day dream, then reading should be pur- 
sued in an earnest and reflecting spirit. 
For he that opens a book does by this 
very act begin to converse with a man; 
good, bad or indifferent as the case may 
be—with a man perhaps in his very best 
or worst phase or condition. If then 
you would scorn to take lessons or receive 
influences from an ignoramus, a knave, or 
a known deceiver and seducer of the good; 
why not scorn tocome nearer to any such 
man by reading what is the image, the 
expression, nay perhaps the essence or 
embodiment of himself. So too, if when 
you are admitted to the society of a wise 
or amusing man who gives instruction or 
entertainment in a winning and graceful 
manner, you think it important to be 
wakeful in his society and to catch and 
weigh every word, why should you not 
feel the same necessity when he speaks 
to you through the written page? And 
yet it is true that too many neglect the 
whole matter of what books they or their 
children read, or suffer it to take its 
chance, for evil or for good. Very good 
persons who would be slow to provide 
unwholesome or poisonous food or to as- 
sociate with mean or dangerous men, do 
both these things by the books with 
which they and their families come in close 
and frequent contact. Both they and 
their children read such books as come in 
their way or are talked about or are 
cheap, or attractive. Or if they are 
careful in choosing books, they have little 
care as to the way in which they read 
them. This is not as it should be. It 
may involve a fearful and lasting wrong. 
If you and yours have but little time to 
read, you have no right to allow these 
golden hours of your life to be wasted 
and worse than wasted. If you read a 
great deal, you have no right to allow 
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influences which are silently but most 
powerfully affecting your whole character, 
to be what the chance or the mood of 
the hour decides them—to bring disease or 
health, or wasting or strength to all that 
makes you a man. These influences might 
be most healthful and exhilarating; they 
might do very much to make you a bet- 
ter, a more cheerful and self-relying man 
—and yet your time it may be is dawdled 
away in reading you know not what, or 
in reading a good book in such a way 
that you know not what you have read, 
any more than you can tell what you have 
said after being jaded by an evening party 
or wasted by a round of morning-calls, 
All this may be very wise and very 
true, thinks the frank but thoughtful 
reader, but one’s reading is not to be sub- 
jected to dry rules, and to a stiff or precise 
method. The chief interest of reading 
arises from the fact that we read what 
we like, and when we like it; and that as 
our tastes vary so may we vary our read- 
ing, and go from one bdok to another 
according as our wants and wishes change, 
or as one book prepares us for the next. 
“This is doubtless true, we concede, and it 
is a great mistake to seek to carry every 
person through the same course of books, 
in which chronology and history, poetry 
and philosophy, are each marshaled in 
formal order and receive their appropriate 
share of attention. To read with success 
we must read with interest. No two 
persons can peruse with profit the same 
succession of books, What every indi- 
vidual ought to read is to be decided by 
what he is, what he intends to make of 
himself, what his feelings can lay hold of 
and appropriate, what can be secured as 
& permanent possession and wrought into 
the structure of his inward life. But 
reading ought not to be aimless, even 
though its aim be to while away an hour. 
And reading when allowed for the merest 
relaxation is not exempt from the guid- 
ance of principles and if need be, the re- 
straints of conscience. As to habits of 
reading, and the attitude with which we 
are accustomed to present ourselves be- 
fore our book and its author ; these are of 
so great importance that our success or 
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failure in the use of books, is determined 
by them. We are not so stupid or pe- 
dantic as to desire to form the reading 
of two persons after the same model or 
to lay down formal rules, for the mechani- 
cal adjustment and direction of the men- 
tal processes. But we earnestly desire to 
awaken each person to the dignity of form- 
ing his own rules for reading; and of 
making his converse with books to con- 
tribute to and to grow from a character 
that is individual because it is formed by 
reflection. 

The first rule which we prescribe is to 
read with attention. This is the rule of 
all others; the goldenrule. It stands in- 
stead of a score of minor directions, In- 
deed it comprehends them all, To gain 
the power and habit of attention, is the 
great difficulty to be overcome by young 
readers when they begin. The one 
reason why reading is so dull to multi- 
tudes of active and eager minds is that they 
have not acquired this habit of attention 
so far as books are concerned. The eye 
may be fastened upon the page, and the 
mind may follow the lines, and yet the 
mind not be half awake to the thoughts of 
the author, or the best half of its energies 
may be abroad on some wandering errand. 
One evil that comes from omnivorous and 
indiscriminate reading is that the atten- 
tion is wearied and overborne by the mul- 
titude of the objects that pass before it ; 
that the miserable habit is formed and 
strengtheried of seeming to follow the au- 
thor when he is half comprehended, of va- 
cantly gazing upon the page that serves 
just to occupy and excite the fancy without 
leaving distinct and lasting impressions. 

It was said of Edmund Burke, who 
was a great reader and a great thinker 
also, that he read every book as if he 
were never to see it a second time, 
and thus made it his own, a possession for 
life. Were his example imitated, much 
time would be saved that is spent in re- 
calling things half remembered, in taking 
up the stitches of lost thoughts. A greater 
loss than that of time would be avoided ; 
the loss of dignity and power which is 
possessed by him who keeps his mind 
tense, active and wakeful, It is very 
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common to give the rule thus, ‘“ Whatever 
is worth reading at all, is worth reading 
well.” If by well, is intended with the 
utmost stretch of attention, it is not lite- 
rally true, for there are books which serve 
for pastime and amusement, books which 
can be run through when we are half- 
sick and almost unable to attend. Then 
there are books which we may look 
through, as a merchant runs over the ad- 
vertisements in a newspaper—taking up 
the thoughts that interest and concern us 
especially, as a magnet takes and holds 
the iron filings that are scattered through 
a handful of sand, But if every part of a 
book be equally worthy our attention, 
as Arnold, Grote, Merivale, Gibbon, 
Burke or Webster; Milton, Shakes- 
peare or Scott, then should the entire en- 
ergy of attention be aroused during the 
time of reading. The. page should be 
read as if it were never to be seen a 
second time; the mental eye should be 
fixed as if there were no other object to 
think of; the memory should grasp the 
facts (the needful dates, the incidents, etc.), 
like a vise, the impressions should be dis- 
tinctly and sharply received, the feelings 
should glow intensely at all that is wor- 
thy and burn with indignation at every- 
thing which is bad. For the want of this 
habit, thoroughly matured and made per- 
manent, time is wasted, negligent habits 
are formed, the powers of the mind are 
systematically weakened by the very ex- 
ercise which should give them strength, 
and the act which ought to arouse and 
strengthen the intellect, produces no 
deeper and more abiding impression than 
the shifting pictures of a magic lantern, 
or the fantastic groupings of the kalei- 
doscope—first a bewildering show, then 
confusion and vacancy. 

There is nowadays a special danger 
from this inattention. So many books 
are written, which are good enough in 
their way, and yet are the food for easy, 
i. e. lazy reading, and they are so cheap 
withal; so much excitement prevails in 
respect to them, that an active mind is in 
danger of knowing many things super- 
ficially and nothing well, of being driven 
through one volume after another with 





such breathless haste as to receive few 
clear impressions and no lasting influ- 
ences, 

Passive reading is the evil habit against 
which most readers need to be guarded, 
and to overcome which, when formed, re- 
quires the most manful and persevering 
efforts. The habit is the natural result 
of a profusion of books and the indo- 
lence of our natures and our times, which 
desires to receive thoughts, or rather pic- 
tures, rather than vigorously to react 
against them by an effort that thinks them 
over and makes them its own. It is the 
intellectual dyspepsia which is induced by 
a plethora of intellectual diet, if that may 
be called intellectual which is the weak di- 
lution of thought. Almost better not 
read at all, than to read in such a way. 
Certainly it is better to be forced to 
steal an half hour from sleep, after a day 
of bodily toil, or to depend for your read- 
ing on an hour at a mid-day nooning 
when your fellow-laborers are asleep, if 
you but fix your whole mind on what you 
read, than to dawdle away weeks and 
months, in turning over the leaves of hun- 
dreds of volumes in search for something 
new, which is feebly conceived, as lazily 
dismissed, and as stupidly forgotten. Bet- 
ter read one history, one poem, or one 
novel, well, ifit takes a year to dispatch it 
at stolen intervals of time, than to lazily 
consume twelve hours of the day in a pro- 
cess which uses up the time, and, what is 
worse, uses up the intellect, the fancy, and 
the living soul. 

But how is the attention to be con- 
trolled? how can this miserable passive- 
ness be prevented or overcome? Rules 
in great number have been prescribed. 
All sorts of directions have been devised. 
An ingenious author has advised that each 
sentence should be read through at a sin- 
gle breath; the breath being retained un- 
til the sentence is finished. Some advise 
to read with the pen in hand; others to 
make a formal analysis of every volume; 
others to repeat to ourselves, or to recite 
to others, the substance of each page and 
chapter. These, and other devices, are all 
of service in their way, and some of them 
we will consider in their appropriate place. 
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But their chief value turns upon this, that 
they awaken an interest or require an in- 
terest, either direct or indirect, in the sub- 
ject-matter which is read. Whatever 
awakens the interest will be certain to fix 
and hold the attention. The hired lad in 
the country who steals an hour from sleep 
or rest, that he may get on a few pages 
in the odd volume of Plutarch or Rollin 
which has fallen in his way to unfold be- 
fore his astonished gaze the till then un- 
known history of the ancient world; and 
the errand-boy of the city, who stands 
trembling at the book-stall, lest the surly 
Jew who owns it should cut short his 
borrowed pleasure from the page which he 
devours, need no artificial devices to teach 
them to hold the mind to the book, or to 
retain its contents. The great secret of 
their attention is to be found in the fresh 
interest with which they lay hold of the 
thoughts of the pictured page, and this is 
the great secret of the habit of suc- 
cessful reading even to the mind that 
has been disciplined to the most ama- 
zing feats of application. There are no 
arts of attention, no arts of memory 
which can be compared with this natural 
and certain condition of success. 

He then who would read with atten- 
tion must learn to be interested in what 
he reads. He must feel wants or learn 
to create wants, which must be supplied. 
If it be history that he would read with 
attention, he must feel deficiences that 
will not let him rest till they are supplied; 
he must be impelled by a desire that will 
command its object. Is it poetry or fic- 
tion? He must be excited by a restless 
appetite that will be ever amused with 
new pictures, or diverted by humorous 
pieces, or stirred by lofty ideals, or 
charmed by poetic melody, and that 
grows by what it feeds on. And the 
man must master and not be mastered by 
his increasing stock of knowledge and 
his treasured products of the imagination. 
He must exercise great and still great- 
er energy in judging and applying the 
acquisitions he has made, making them 
to accompany his musings, to feed his 
memory, to animate his principles, to 
guide his life, 
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THE FOUNTAINS OF SYRIA. 


Tur fountains of Syria have an interest 
and acharm belonging to those of no other 
country. Associated as they are with 
classical and scriptural scenes and events, 
they would attract the Christian traveler, 
even though they possessed no intrinsic 
merit of their own. But these springs 
have always had a positive value to the 
tired and thirsty pilgrim of every age, 
who in his endeavors to restore lost 
health by travel, or to revive his religious 
zeal by a personal visit to the Holy Land, 
roams from one sacred site to another, in 
a state of physical exhaustion. And 
they have a still greater meaning to the 
nomadic tribes, which move with their 
flocks from place to place in search of 
green pastures, and to the cultivators of 
the soil. These, like the fellaheen of 
Egypt, are dependent on the rise of their 
river for the irrigation of their land, 
What the Nile is in aconcentrated stream 
for Egypt, the springs and fountains of 
Syria are to its scattered population. 
Without them these fertile plains and ter- 
raced hills “would be as barren and as 
parched as the sterile desert that lies be- 
yond, Every village and town from 
Dan to Beersheba, and through all north- 
ern Syria, is dependent on its fouhtain, 
and whether far or near, the water is 
brought to the houses on the heads of the 
women, or rarely on the backs of don- 
keys, in skins or jars. Damascus alone 
of ali Syrian towns has its water brought 
in conduits for the supply of each indi- 
vidual household. 

Many of these fountains are of interest 
as the source of historic and sacred rivers, 
famous in all the centuries of the past, 
and all are attractive on account of the 
natural scenery, sometimes of singular 
beauty, by which they are surrounded. 

Beginning with Ain el ’Asy, the prin- 
cipal source of the Orontes, which flows 
northward by Hums, Hamath, and An- 
tioch, to the sea, I propose to interest my 
readers in Afka, the source of the river 
Adonis, in Fijeh, the magnificent foun- 
tain that contributes mainly to the supply 


of Damascus, and, if my limits permit, in 
the source of the river Jordan and in the 
fountain of Jezreel, on the plain of Es- 
draelon. 

Ain el’Asy, or the rebel fountain, is 
seldom visited by travelers, for it is not 
on any of the traveled routes. But it is 
worth the time of any rambler in Syria 
to visit this sequestered spot. Its name 
is derived from the fact that its gushing 
waters run north, while all other Syrian 
streams flow in the opposite direction. 
One is struck with the appropriateness of 
the name—the “rebellious” —after passing 
a score of little brooks ali pouring their 
contents upon the plain to the south, 

But our eagerness to reach the fountain 
after a long day's ride in midsummer, 
made us oblivious of names, or, points of 
the compass. It was our sedond day’s 
ride north of Baalbec towards Hums, the 
ancient Hmessa, and we had lost our way 
and were impatient to get on, and had 
left our slow-paced oriental dragoman far 
in the rear. Our umbrellas had become 
more or less crippled on the journey, and 
we had supplied their places with wet 
handkerchiefs in our hats to protect us 
from the sun, The baggage animals 
were nowhere to be seen, and we were 
dependent upon passing Arabs for indi- 
cations as to our road; for there are no 
guide-posts in Syria, and travelers are 
easily misled by the tracks which file off 
in every direction. Fortunately our 
route lay over a beautiful and rolling 
country. The eye was beguiled with the 
changing views, as we reached every hill- 
top, and hope was kept alive in expecta- 
tion of seeing our much-desired haven 
of rest, in every nook, for our tents were 
to be pitched that night at Ain el ’Asy. 
We crossed many little streams and over 
hills, and through glades and glensy made 
fresh and kept green by the running 
water that rushes down to the plain of 
Coele-Syria until we came to a high hill. 
Here we halted. Some members of the 
party wished to go over it, others to skirt 
its base—and, as it happened, both were 
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right, for on the other side our eyes were 
refreshed, and our hearts made glad by 
the delicious and copious waters of the 
rebel fountain. 

It is a magnificent fountain, almost a 
river, rushing from the heart of this hill 
in such vast quantities, and in so many 
places, as to form at once, under the 
shade of this great rock, a pool of living 
water, deep, cold and swift. We were 
repaid for our journey by the sight of this 
water-brook, before we had tasted of its 
delicious contents. Our hearts had lite- 
rally panted for it, and now we were to 
take our lunch at its side, pitch our tents 
near its source, and spend the night 
within the sound of its roaring and 
tumbling waters, The interest attaching 
to this delightful spot is enhanced by the 
probability that this is the fountain men- 
tioned in Scripture, as situated on the 
northern border of the territory of the 
Israelites. (Numbers xxxiv. 11.) 

Our horses were held while we dis- 
mounted by two weird looking creatures, 
denizens of this desert place. If they 
had chosen this spot for meditation, or as 
Thoreau chose his home in the woods, to 
be away from contact with his fellows, 
they had chosen wisely. If they had 
longed for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness, some boundless contiguity of shade, 
where disagreeable rumors would never 
reach them more, their isolation was now 
interrupted by a party of twelve human 
beings, and more than that number of 
noisy, kicking quadrupeds. But these 
half-naked troglodytes seemed nothing 
loath to give up their caves for stables, 
and to help our men in caring for the ani- 
mals—for a consideration. They may 
have been philosophers for all that; and 
what seems to strengthen the idea that 
they were not ordinary mortals is the 
fact that they stole nothing, and were 
satisfied with their pay without asking 
for backshish, 

The mountain, just where the waters 
rush to the surface from their great reser- 
voir underground, forms an angle, and 
just over the deep, cold pool, where the 
light of the sun seldom if ever comes, 
there is a large tree, whose great branches 
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stretch across to the other side. At the 
base of this tree our lunch was spread, 
and we waited here for our tents with 
great satisfaction, The contrast between 
the glare and the heat of the plain, the 
fatigue and the uncertainty of our road, 
and the perfect coolness and rest of our 
place of repose, made an impression on 
our minds that we can never forget. 

As usual after lunch, we read by turns 
for an hour or two from a favorite author, 
after which we separated, each to follow 
the bent of his own peculiar tendencies, 
Sleep naturally overtook some mem- 
bers of the party. 

Apropos of sleep by running waters, 
it was very shrewd of Mahomet to con- 
struct the moslem paradise with an eye 
to irrigation, for, while the highest idea 
of happiness of the peasant cultivator of 
the soil in the East, is connected with 
running water, the success of his crops 
being dependent on an abundant supply, 
the higher class Oriental, whose pleasure 
consists in the gratification of his senses, 
is conscious of no greater delight than 
that given by repose near living streams, 
The gushing of the water at his-side, the 
bubbling of the water in his narghilé, the 
fountain in his courtyard, and the copi- 
ous streams that beautify his gardens, 
constitute, to the contemplative Da- 
mascene, more than one-half of the joy 
of this life, and suggest to him the same 
happiness—only greater in degree—that 
is to make up the other life in Paradise. 

Mahomet, in the selection of his 
imagery has followed the example of our 
own sacred writers, from policy as well as 
from necessity. How else could he rep- 
resent to the minds—somewhat gross 
and sensual—of his followers, the beau- 
ties of a spiritual life beyond the grave. 
He was obliged, like our own prophets, 
to describe spiritual things, by the use of fa- 
miliar figures, and like them he drew upon 
the features stamped upon the country in 
which they all dwelt—the mountains, 
rivers, dark valleys, deep chasms, gushing 
fountains, the desert and the storm. 

A short distance from this fountain, one 
of our company saw the crumbling re- 
mains of an old convent, 100 feet high, 
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cut in the side of the mountain, like that 
of Mar Saba, on the road from Bethlehem 
tothe Dead Sea. The chambers were 
carved in the living rock, but no inmate 
was visible, and on inquiry we could 
hear of no occupant but flocks of goats 
and fleas, But the locality is famous in the 
history of this country, the birth-place 
of so many sects, and the home of so many 
races and religions, The founder of the 
great Maronite sect, Mar Maron (St. Ma- 
ron) as he was called, here, it is said, 
dwelt apart from men, and acquired that 
sanctity and reputation that gave him 
subsequently so great a control over the 
character and the souls of men. His 
followers who now inhabit northera Le- 
banon, and who are still known as Maro- 
nites, in honor of their founder, are stal- 
wart, hardy mountaineers, who have 
preserved whatever of Christianity was 
given them for centuries in their moun- 
tain fastnesses, in spite of their enemy 
the Druses, on one side, and of the more 
pagan Ansairies, on the other, They 
have not yielded in all things to the Pope, 
who has, however, gained some ascend- 
ancy over them; and though: subject to 
the Turkish government, they have still 
retained many of their original privileges, 
and have never abandoned the hopes of 
gaining their independence. These in- 
teresting people number about 200,000, 
and shall receive a more extended notice 
in a later number of this series, 

On the arrival of our tents we were 
able to refresh ourselves with the grateful 
appliances of our traveling toilet, A bath 
in the stream was impossible—its waters 
were as cold as those of the Cydnus, in 
which Alexander of Macedon bathed, 
after his hot pursuit of the Persian hordes, 
and would have proved as fatal, if we had 
been as imprudent; but the tents were 
more propitious, and had Alexander wait- 
ed as we did, till his baggage came up, he 
might have escaped the fever, to quench 
the burning of which he slaked his thirst 
and died. 

The village of Hurmel lay somewhere 
to the north, but no living creature did 
we see except our troglodytes, outside of 
our own camp. With one of these to 
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meet us on our way back, to guide us to 
the tents in the darkness, we started off 
near sunset, at a rattling pace, for a two 
hours’ ride, We had now an opportunity 
of visiting the famous hunting monument 
of the Syrian Kings, called the Hurmel, 
or Kemoa Hurmel, This towerhad been 
visible from the time we left Baalbec, as 
it stood out against the sky, Few travel- 
ers had visited it, and our curiosity had 
been piqued. We had still an hour of 
daylight, in which to reach it, and obtain, 
if possible, the beautiful sunset view from 
the hill on which it stands. 

We climbed the great hill without a 
guide, and rushed across the intervening 
country—all a desert waste—like wild 
Indians, The only lady that shared our 
toils and pleasures during this ramble did 
not shrink from the steeple-chase before 
us. With her long hair streaming in the 
wind, she suggested to our minds Lady 
Hester Stanhope in one of her Bedouin 
raids, and that still more celebrated per- 
sonage who figured at an earlier day on 
all these plains, Zenobia, the Queen of 
Palmyra, galloping at the head of her 
body-guard on some reconnoitering ex- 
pedition to Syria. When we could not 
cross ravines we went round them, all in 
hot haste to catch the view. Her lady- 
ship, instead of checking our speed, show- 
ed more enthusiasm and less fatigue than 
any gentleman in the party, and, fearless 
of Bedouins and pitfalls, galloped on with 
the best of us, till we were more than re- 
warded for our toils, 

The monument in itself was full of in- 
terest. Tablets covered with figures of 
wild beasts, and hunters, both dogs and 
men, with arrows and lances, and other 
instruments of the chase, were seen in 
pretty good preservation on its four sides, 
On one side is an elephant standing in the 
center, with a bearrampantin front. On 
the opposite is the image of a wild boar 
attacked by two dogs—unseen hunters 
having left two spears sticking in his sides, 
Rev. Mr. Porter measured the stones 
some years ago, and gives the following 
description :—“ The monument stands on 
a pedestal composed of three layers of 
basalt, retreating like steps, each layer 
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two feet high. It is divided into three 
stories. The first is a cube of solid 
masonry, 294 feet on each side, and 
about 26 feet high, with pilasters at the 
corners, supporting a plain cornice. On 
the upper part of this story are the bas- 
reliefs. The second story is somewhat 
smaller, and has two pilasters on each 
side, besides those at the angles. The 
third is a pyramid. In the whole struc- 
ture are forty layers of stones, and each 
being about two feet high, the total ele- 
vation is thus 80 feet.” . 

The zealous antiquarian—the author of 
Murray’s Guide-book, and other works 
on the country—could make nothing out 
of all this heap of hewn stones, and 
makes not even a guess at the name of 
its founder, or at its history. The super- 
structure is limestone, and apparently 
solid—the 8. W. corner has fallen, and a 
few stones‘are gone from the top; the 
rest is rent as if by earthquakes. The 
plain around it is barren, and strewn with 
fragments of basalt and flint. 

The sunset view from that tower hill 
will ever be as memorable to our party 
of ramblers, as the tower itself, with its 
dimly-revealed story of centuries gone. 
A Syrian sunset can be described only by 
an artist, We hope that Church, our fel- 
low-countryman, who spent last winter 
in Syria, will put such a sunset as the one 
we saw that night, oncanvas., But, alas! 
he was not withus. No one, Ruskin ex- 
cepted, should attempt to describe it with 
apen, I may, however, mention some 
of its features. Behind us, toward the 
setting sun, was Mount Hermon, with 
snow upon its summit. Between the two 
mountain ranges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, lay the plain of the Beekaa or 
Coele-Syria, varying in width from five 
to fifteen miles, still green with wheat, 
and threaded with tiny silvery streams. 
We stood'at the head of the plain on high 
ground, from whence the fountains sent 
their waters to join the Orontes in its 
passage to the sea. On our left were the 
milk-white heights of the snowy Leba- 
non, lifting their heads 11,000 feet toward 
the sky; and on our right, the Ante- 
Lebanon dwindled away in billowy hills 
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toward Damascus and the desert, while 
away off to the north, plainly visible, is 
Mt. Cassius, with Amanus and the Taurus 
range beyond. Not far from the base of 
Cassius is Antioch, where the disciples 
were first called Christians, but the city 
itself is left to the imagination—it is 
not visible, nor can we seethe swift- 
flowing Orontes, or the grove of Daph- 
ine, though the consciousness of their 
existence just under yonder cloud adds 
interest to the scene, But we can see 
the last rays of the sun resting upon the 
buildings of Hums, the ancient Emessa, 
that city of the desert, and the wilderness 
beyond all aglow with golden light. 

At this moment we could realize how 
the wilderness might literally blossom as 
the rose, and her waste places be made 
glad. Such a light as this might have 
rested upon the garden in Eden, when 
our first parents looked upon it for the 
last time. Farther off in the distance is 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, and in some 
undiscovered part of the unseen beyond 
the home of Adam and Eve, before the 
fall, and further still Mt. Ararat. 

But we must return. Thesun has set; 
the picture is indelibly engraven on our 
minds, and we have a rough ride back to 
the tents. Our guide has not come; the 
path is not visible: there is no path, in 
fact. All our woodcraft was called into 
play, and we rode for a cleft in the moun- 
tains, just visible against the sky as long 
as twilight lasted. Through the wilder- 
ness and through the darkness we felt 
our way, not daring to express a word of 
doubt or a groan of fatigue, for the dear 
lady, who had enlivened our ramble by 
her cheerful spirits and unflagging enthu- 
siasm, had that day announced her theory 
“that men had really less strength and 
power of endurance than women.” This 
was @ question that we could not argue, 
feeling that our strongest argument must 
be furnished by our conduct on the jour- 
ney, and we were actually shamed out of 
the fatigue we did feel by the proposition 
gravely put forth by the lady that, in- 
stead of going back to our tents, we 
should take a guide and push on to Hums, 
twelve hours distant in the wilderness! 
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Our troglodyte, in his sheepskin, mount- 
ed on a horse not much larger than a 
mountain goat, met us just in the nick of 
time. The cleft in the mountains had 
faded away in the darkness, and we should 
have been at a loss how to find our way 
down the side of the great hill to the nook, 
where our tents and the “rebel” fountain, 
whose acquaintance we had made that 
day never to forget, awaited us, We 
were glad to get down to the valley with- 
out broken bones; and one of our party, 
rushing ahead as if the wild Bedouins 
were after him, preceded the main body 
to the camp, to put on the tea-kettie, get 
out the medicine chest, order supper, and 
hang out a big lantern to guide the way- 
farers to their canvas home. 

Tired eyelids soon closed over tired 
eyes that night at Ain el ’Asy; but half 
the usual number of chapters were read 
aloud, and these were read partly to show 
that no one was weary, when one after 
another disappeared from the literary 
circle gathered round the tent-pole. 

We left the rebellious fountain with 
regret. We wished it had a prettier 
name. But what’s in aname? Wash- 
ington was called “ rebel,” and was none 
the worse for it. We prefer, however, 
the Arabic name, and when weary with 
the toil and thirst and dust, of life’s pil- 
grimage, we shall look back with pleas- 
ure, and wish ourselves for a day, at 
least, in thy cool, shady, tranquil and re- 
freshing nock, Oh, Ain el ’Asy ! 

Our resting place the following night 
was to be at the base of Jebel Mekmel, 
on our way to the Cedars of Lebanon. 
The road lay through a rolling country, 
covered sparsely with the scrub-oak 
and a few hawthorn and low cedar 
shrubs, It was not beautiful for scenery, 
and the only taste we had that day of the 
joy that can be given only by a widely 
extended and variegated landscape, was 
enjoyed just before we lost sight of the 
tower of Hurmel and the cities of Hums 
and Hamath in the desert. The ruins of 
Baalbec were in sight behind us, and the 
snow-capped Hermon was in full view 
away to the south. Before turning into 
the mountain passes, we stopped and feast- 
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ed our souls on this magnificent devel- 
opment of the beautiful in nature, which 
possess so many elements of the sublime, 

With this adieu to the plain, we spent 
the remaining hours of the day in thread- 
ing this very narrow defile, unknown to 
the traveler and the muleteers. Our guide 
from the caves at Ain el’Asy, knew the 
pass, and as he hunted gazelles, so nume- 
rous here, kept us in sight and pointed 
out the way. His zeal for the chase was 
too much of a passion to be compatible 
with his new profession, and the last we 
saw of him on the journey was a glimpse 
of his sheepskin as he disappeared creep- 
ing among the oaks and cedars up the 
hill-side after a lot of red-legged par- 
tridges. Our dragoman went to help 
him, and we saw nothing more of either 
of them till the next morning. : 

Both were lost in the night, and were 
picked up at a distant village and brought 
into camp by the villagers, in a state of 
great discomfiture and humiliation. The 
dragoman felt it keenly, for his profession 
required him to be always at hand, ready 
to assist, guide, translate or anything else. 
But the guide had the consolation of 
having bagged his partridges, and of 
having no reputation to lose, 

Here was another opportunity for the 
exercise of ingenuity and endurance, for 
we could get no water after leaving the 
place, where the usual lunch was spread. 
We had been told that the fountain of 
Ain er erghos was only three hours be- 
yond; so we tarried long at midday. 
More time than usual was given to read- 
ing and crochet, and we resumed our 
journey in good time to make, the three 
hours comfortably before sunset. But 
the three hours proved to be nearer six, 
and the afternoon seemed interminable. 
Tired, and thirsty, and cold—for we were 
nearing the snow-point on the Lebanon 
—we wanted water, we wanted our guide, 
we wanted our tents and dinner. We 
went on and on, but saw no tents and 
found no water, so that even the dear 
lady acknowledged herself tired, just the 
least little bit. Fortunately we found an 
old man driving a poor, little donkey, 
who kindly showed us the way beyond 
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the only fork in the road. He left us at 
sunset with a blessing. Now, there were 
great patches of snow all about us, in 
July—in Syria, only think of it! and we 
eagerly ate great lumps of snow to quench 
our thirst, and let our horses, whose 
tongues were parched and swollen, drink 
from the little rills formed by the melting 
snow. We now sent out scouts in vari- 
ous directions, for we were at the base of 
the great mountain, and in less than half 
an hour the tents were discovered. They 
had been pitched just at the very base of 
the snow mountain, on a grassy plateau, 
by the side of a little stream that was 
gathering strength at every step. The 
water was icy cold, and painful to the 
touch: overcoats and shawls were 
brought out, and as we were grouped 
around the social board that night, en- 
cased in wrappings, we might have re- 
sembled a party of explorers in search of 
a polar sea. 

The horses here had a grand fantasia. 
Toned up by the bracing cold, they ran 
about loose like young colts; and gallop- 
ed merrily together around the circle of 
our tents, like so many performing ani- 
mals of a circus. It was great fun to 
these faithful beasts, who, sturdy, uncom- 
plaining and sure-footed as they are, no 
doubt agreed with us, that 

“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of horses!” 

These horses were none of the hired 
hacks that so soon dispel the poetic fan- 
cies of travelers in respect to the “ Arab 
steed” of song and story; they were in- 
deed beautiful and sagacious, and possess- 
ed besides the charm of personal proper- 
ty, for they ranked among our personal 
friends. Graceful in all their movements, 
symmetrical in all their proportions, swift, 
and yet sure-footed, they held a place 
high in our esteem before our journey 
was contemplated. Partners in all our 
rambles they seemed to become a part of 
ourselves. We had by long acquaintance 
attained to an almost perfect understand- 
ing of each other’s characters, and moods, 
There was certainly great sympathy be- 
tween horse and rider, in our long and 
sometimes dangerous rides. They had 
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won our regard and good will, and we 
humbly hope that we stood high in their 
esteem, We had learned to respect their 
good opinion, and would be glad to in- 
troduce them to our readers, but if we 
begin to ride our favorite hobby, we shall 
not get back to the subject of our present 
paper. Suffice it then to say, that we 
stood at our tent doors delighted specta- 
tors of the grand gallopade of our well- 
beloved Arab mares, After a good half 
hour, of rollicking fun, they came quietly 
to their halters, and were tied for the 
night, not by the head, but by the heels, 
according to the custom of the country. 

This fountain deserves no special refer- 
ence, other than the grateful tribute of 
ramblers, who found refreshment and re- 
pose by its side. It can boast of nothing 
but its exceeding coldness, and its gener- 
ous flow. There is nothing genial about 
it, and it has no particular character of 
its own, for it is dwarfed, while it is fed 
by the great mountain that rises above it, 
so that it seems like a mere appanage or 
satellite of the majestic Mekmel, rather 
than the genius of the place, like Ain el 
’asy, or Feejie, Afka, or even Jezreel, We 
drank and were satisfied, but we were 
glad to get away, and so started for the 
famous Cedars of Lebanon. 

Our task this day was of most difficult 
achievement; with other horses we might 
not have succeeded, for even with these 
trustworthy Arabs, we were more than 
once obliged to dismount, and, helping 
each other as best we could, skirt great 
avalanches of snow, that lay piled up in 
immense banks in our path on the slop- 
ing sides of this very steep mountain. 
The horses understood their duty, and 
clambered on out of the way and waited 
for us at the summit, while we pulled and 
tugged, and struggled through the snow, 
over it, or around it, as the shape and 
depth of it would permit, Two days be- 
fore we were gasping in the heat and 
glare of the plain, and now shivering we 
stood, not knowing whether to go on or 
turn back, But there was no retreat un- 
der the eye of our fair rambler, who hav- 
ing read Longfellow’s beautiful verses, was 
determined to shout “ Excelsior,” even 
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from the very highest ridge. Our guide 
was a stalwart mountaineer, who boasted 
loudly of having harbored in his own 
house, the rebel Christian chief—Yusef 
Karem, after his victory over the Turk- 
ish troops last year. He pointed out in 
passing the great rock from which Karam 
leaped as he fired his last shot at the dis- 
comfited regulars, and as he told us how 
his house was burned in consequence of 
harboring Karam, he said reproachfully 
that their brave young leader would have 
conquered the independence of the Le- 
banon, if the consuls had only given him 
countenance. He left at the summit, and 
returned to his little world below, while 
we went on our way, full of admiration of 
all that is beautiful in mountain scenery. 
“There is nothing finer than this in all 
Switzerland,” exclaimed my fellow-trav- 
eler, whose life had been spent in ram- 
bling. But mountain scenery is not my 
subject now, and I am not to be drawn 
away from my text even to describe the 
Cedars, where we spent several days with 
great satisfaction, 

The next fountain of importance on 
the line of our ramble back to Beirut, is 
Afka. The water flows in a large vol- 
ume from the mouth of a cavern, in the 
side of one of the high peaks of the 
Lebanon range, and has a fall of about 
twenty feet before it reaches the level of 
the road, along which we traveled. The 
fountain spray was visible for many hours 
after our departure, and as we watched 
it over our shoulders all the afternoon, it 
seemed to journey with us, and to make 
one of our number. We stayed by its 
side for several hours, until we felt that 
we had appropriated it, with the magnifi- 
cent surroundings, and made it our own 
for life. The picture thus photographed 
upon our minds, is one of the prettiest of 
our Syrian gallery, which, so long as mem- 
ory fails not to reproduce the past, will 
ever be a source of pleasure, 

Our sojourn in the grateful shade of this 
huge hill was at midday—an hour that 
gives one a stronger appreciation of a cool 
fountain than any other of the twenty- 
four. At night travelers are often too 


weary to care for anything but the tents, - 
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and supper, and sleep. When weariness 
overtakes one, there is no eye for the sub- 
lime; everything assumes a most prac- 
tical shape, and seems colorless, if not 
blue. I remember with mortification my 
first visit to Jerusalem. Having read of 
the emotions described by many travelers, 
some of whom had wildly kissed the 
ground at sight of the Holy City, and 
wept, and were overcome with their irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, and deep religious 
feelings, I expected to be transfixed upon 
the spot commanding a view of the sacred 
shrines, Butalas! that I must confess it 
—I literally felt nothing but cold, and 
wet, and hunger. After a ten hours’ ride 
in January, in wind, and rain, and sleet, 
on the bleak mountains, with an infant 
before me in the saddle, and other family 
cares in the train, I saw Jerusalem for the 
first time without a thrill, or a feeling akin 
to an emotion. I was a little distressed 
at my own stolidity and dullness, but 
weariness had deadened every other sense 
but that of hunger; subsequently I enjoy- 
ed more than I can tell, but not until re- 
pose had freshened both mind and body. 

But we were at Afka, or Apheca, early 
in the day, when we could enjoy the sin- 
gular wildness and beauty of the spot, 
The naked rock runs up nearly a thou- 
sand feet above the fountain; while little 
groves of pine and oak, with a few walnut 
and mulberry trees, adorn the banks of 
the ravine down which the torrent 
rushes, 

To the Arabs this fountain is the source 
of the Nahr Ibrahim, or the river Abra- 
ham, the modern name of the river Ado- 
nis, Near the cascade is a heap of ruins, 
which once constituted a temple dedi- 
cated to Venus. Broken columns, and 
hewn stones, are strewn upon its summit 
and cover its sides, Here, in ancient 
times, came Syrian maidens to pay their 
vows to the goddess of Love, and this is 
no doubt, the scene of the romantic 
story of Venus and Adonis. Formerly it 
was believed that the waters were red- 
dened at intervals by the blood of Adonis 
who met his untimely fate upon its banks, 

The people who inhabit this region are 
Metawely, asect of Moslems, and havea 
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bad reputation. They are idle and thiev- 
ish, and not at all modest. We were suf- 
ficiently numerous to be courageous, but 
we were not sorry that our tents were 
to be pitched upon the heights beyond, 
at the fine spring: of Neba el Hadid. 

Passing by all the springs and smaller 
fountains, the Fountain of Fijeh—one of 
the largest and most remarkable in Syria, 
next claims our attention. Bursting 
from a narrow cave, under an old temple, 
it suggests our own magnificent Niagara, 
on a miniature scale, Its torrent is thirty 
feet wide, and three or four deep, and 
rushes over a rocky bed for seventy or 
eighty yards, when it joins the Barada, of 
which river it constitutes the principal 
source. Not quite four hours from Da- 
mascus, it forms a pleasant stopping-place 
on the road to Baalbec. It would be a 
delightful place for encampment, but Sy- 
rian dragomen are for some reason all op- 
posed to stopping here for the night ; they 
resort to every ruse indeed to avoid such 
an arrangement. To insure such a pleas- 
ant camping ground, one must arrange 
beforehand and even insert a clause in 
the contract, to stop at the Fountain of 
Fijeh. 

Just over the fountain is a small plat- 
form of heavy masonry, and behind it, 
the ruins of a temple, with massive walls, 
but-without any kind of ornament. To 
the right is a singular building built of 
huge stones; it was once covered with a 
vaulted roof, and is evidently very 
ancient. The valley is filled with or- 
chards and poplar groves, and the sloping 
sides are covered with vineyards. The 
rock runs up perpendicularly almost for 
about one thousand feet above the bed of 
the river. The valley is about two hun- 
dred yards wide. The beauty of the spot 
is thus described by the guide-book, for 
the benefit of travelers: 

“Tt isa sweet spot for an encampment. 
One can spread his carpet upon the little 
platform over the foaming waters, and 
muse in peace, lulled by their voice; or 
look up at the beams of the evening sun 
slanting down the glen, tipping with goid 
the tops of the poplars, and the project- 
ing cliffs.” 
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Pretty well for a practical guide-book; 
but this fountain really deserves all that 
is said of it, and very well repaysa visit, 
The highest source of the Barada, the 
Abana of Scripture, is on the ‘upland 
plain of Zebdamy, and is about 1150 feet 
above the plain of Damascus. A few 
yards above the waterfall are the ruins of 
two Roman bridges. Zebdamy is a pretty 
little village, containing a mixed popula- 
tion of nearly three thousand souls. About 
one thousand feet above it, is the pic- 
turesque village of Bludan, the favorite 
summer residence of the American and 
English missionaries, and of the merchants 
of Damascus. The view from their 
houses is exceedingly fine; and the ac- 
clivities are covered with vines, that pro- 
duce a most delicious variety of grapes; 
apricots, and olives, walnuts and almond 
trees, hedges of white roses, and little 
rivulets, and all the verdure of this lati- 
tude, contribute to make this a very de- 
lightful summer resort. Behind it rises 
the highest peak of the Anti-Lebanon, 
seven thousand feet. 

The whole ride from Damascus to Baal- 
bec, along the banks of this river, is one 
of the most attractive in Syria. There 
is no barrenness, nothing sterile, dry or 
parched in the sublime glen of the Siik 
Wady Barada, and if one could transport 
himself thither, without the effort of 
reaching it, in spring, it would be fre- 
quently resorted to, for there, if any 
where on earth, may be found “rest for 
the weary.” 

Without the Barada, Damascus could 
not exist; the fertile plain would not 
differ from the parched desert that lies 
beyond. Five canals are led off from the 
river, at different elevations, before it 
reaches the plain; they are carried along 
the banks of the ravine, and in some 
places are tunneled in the solid rock. 
One of these canals irrigates the plain to 
the distance of nearly twenty miles; 
another goes to the village of Dardya, 
five miles away, while two others are 
used to supply the city, its suburbs, and 
its gardens. More use could be made 
of this abundant supply of water, if 
the many ruined aqueducts could be re- 
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paired, and much of the desert around 
could be changed into fertile fields and 
vineyards. The laws for the regulation of 
the water, here, and elsewhere through- 
out Syria, are exceedingly intricate, 
Every little village that sends its maidens 
trooping to the fountain—sometimes half 
amile distant—has its laws and rules, 
especially where the water can be accu- 
mulated in tanks at night, for then each 
villager has a right to his turn to have 
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the water drawn off for the irrigation 
of his own garden and mulberry trees. 

Observations with the aneroid have 
shown the following elevations along the 
macadamized road from Beirfit to Damas- 
cus: Watershed of Lebanon, 5600 feet— 
centre of Bukaa, 2573 feet—distance 
from watershed about seven miles. 

Watershed of Anti-Lebanon, at the 
head of Wady Harie, 3600 feet—Damas- 
cus, 2200 feet. 


——_—_--¢-9-——____— 
RUTH AND NAOMI. 


They stood together.—One with furrowed brow 
And withered cheek and that sad eye which tells 
More of the tear-stained history of the heart 

Than aught beside! Round the worn mouth 
There was a look of patient hopelessness ; 

Such as we see in women—those whose hearts 
Have been crushed down by suffering till they lose 
All joy in life and turn their tired eyes, 

Even with earnest, mournful glances where 

God’s bow of Promise spans the Great Hereafter. 


Not so the other! Though the glorious light 

Of her blue eyes was quenched in gushing tears, 
Her brow was radiant and the setting sun 

Glanced gleamingly athwart her hair’s young gold. 
Her cheek was pale with watching; but the mouth, 
Still fresh and tender, in its.mild, sweet grace, 

Was all untouched by lines of anguished care,— 
For she was young and Hope abode with her. 


They stood together ’neath the twilight sky. 
They stood together—'twas their parting hour. 
Each lip was quivering and each cheek was wet; 
For the hot drops still fell like summer rain, 
Frequent and fast o’er closely-claspéd hands. 
They had been long together: each had shared 
In every joy or grief the other knew— 

And they were parting now! 


At last Naomi raised the bright, young head 
Resting upon her shoulder; and unclasped 

The twining arms and pressed one final kiss 

On the white brow and then she turned away— 
Murmuring a blessing—but her voice was choked 
And her bent form swayed like an autumn leaf 
Too rudely shaken. 


And Ruth, 
Stood for a moment gazing after her, 
With strainéd eyes and open, ashen lips; 
Then with a movement full of purpose strong, 
She sprang across the little space of road 
And stood again before her in the path. 
On the hushed air arose a voice, broken but musical, 
With an impassioned fervor—thus she plead: 
Vou VIIIL—20 
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“ Mother! Ivcannot go. 
I cannot bear to leave thee all alone, 
To struggle on beneath this weight of oe, 
With none to speak in soft, endearing tone— 
Ah, me! How thou wilt listen for one soothing tone! 


“T cannot go! 
Think of the lonely hours that I shall spend ! 
And olden memories they will sting me so, 
Afar from thee—my only, faithful friend ; 
Remember how thou wert my youth’s best friend: 


“ Hast thou forgotien how 
We clung together in the long-gone years ; 
Ere care and anguish had defaced thy brow, 
And those dear eyes were dimmed by many tears? 
Dimmed by long vigils, watered by thy tears? 


“ And when his eyes 
Were bent upon me with a husband’s pride; 
And in my throbbing heart J felt arise 
The strange, sweet trouble, of a new-made bride— 
Who feels herself a dear, belovéd bride! 


“ Whose kind lips pressed my brow ? 
Who called me ‘ daughter’ in such gentle tone? 
Who was it? who but thou? 
And canst thou go and leave me all alone? 
Say, canst thou bear to leave me all alone? 


“‘ And when his cheek grew pale, 
And the death-shadows darkened his dear brow, 
And my poor heart sent up its broken wail, 
Wert thou not with me? wilt thou leave me now ? 
By his dear memory, canst thou leave me now ? 


“For the sweet sake, 
Of our beloved, in his distant grave 
Let me go with thee, or my heart will break! 
Let me go with thee! it is all I crave— 
The only grace that still on earth I crave! 


“ Have we not been together in our love ? 
Have we not been together in our grief? 
I will pray only to thy God, above— 
Look but to Him for pity and relief— 
And praying, trust that he will send relief! 


“ And mother! now, I pray, 
Thou wilt not bid me go! 
If thou dost love me, thou wilt let me stay— 
Say, is it not so? 
Sweet mother! is it not so?” 


“ Amen!” Naomi said. Her hard resolve 
Down-broken by the steadfast plea of love! 
And then there was a twining of young arms 
"Round a bowed neck, and passionate sobs of grief. 
Then they arose—mother and daughter—sad but comforted 
And journeyed on together ! 
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MOTHERLESS GIRLS. 
A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ENGLISH ABROAD. 
Impelled with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks them with the view. 
GoLpsMiTH. 

Was it owing to Lord Harry’s valu- 
able introductions, that the Beauforts 
were well received wherever they went? 
More likely than not: he paved the way 
for them, and as soon as they were known, 
they were liked. Thus, without rank or 
wealth, they met with flattering attention. 
The only want was money, and the only 
person harassed by that want was Mary. 
Laura unconcernedly remarked that it 
was not her province, and if Captain 
Beaufort’s card-purse was emptied one 
evening, he reckoned, not without rea- 
son, on replenishing it the next. But this 
was hateful to Mary, who was always 
trying to keep him within bounds. 

They have been well received at several 
foreign courts, have lived quietly from 
time to time, and are now on their way to 
Rome, having wound round the foot of 
Soracte, and left Civita Vecchia Castellana 
behind them. The declining sun throws 
purple gleams of his slanting rays, which 
light up the medizeval forms of the ro- 
mantic city in their rear and the volcanic 
defiles around them. Captain Beaufort 
is asleep, Laura deep in a romance, and 
Mary still deeper in reverie. Suddenly 
a horseman galloped up to them, and 
Laura screamed. He gave a quick, amus- 
ed look into the carriage, and rode past, 
followed by a vetturino. 

“What made you scream, Laura?” said 
Mary. “I can’t think,” said Laura. “The 
story had excited me, I believe, and so I 
took him for a robber.” 

“Robber! He was quite a gentleman, 
and a very handsome one too. He had 
Vair noble.” “Was he not rather ferocious 
looking?” “Oh no! One of the most 
distinguished looking men I have seen in 
Italy. Probably traveling, like our- 
selves, I doubt his being a foreigner.” 


“Perhaps not,” said Laura absently. 
“My dear Mary, this is an extraordinary 
story. Shall Tread you some of it?” “No, 
thank you—the creaking and jingling of 
the caléche would prevent my hearing you 
with any pleasure, and I prefer thinking 
my own thoughts.” And so she dreamed 
on; and so did her father, with his hat 
pulled over his eyes, and now and then 
giving a jerk forward and then pulling 
himself up again, still in dreamland. 

Ah! visions less deceitful far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are. 
Arrived in Rome, they did as Rome does, 
but not as Romans do; for they trudged 
from post to pillar, from basilica to cata- 
comb, like poor victims, as they were, to 
an arbitrary cicerone. Of course, St. 
Peter's was the prime object of interest. 
They traversed its superb court, admired 
its obelisk, its fountains, its colonnade, 
paced its long nave, and beheld with won- 
dering admiration its marble pavements, 
painted cupolas, gilded panels, and splen- 
did mosaics ; but not being either cognos- 
centi or dilettanti, these marvels did not 
meet with the intelligent appreciation 
they would have received from Lord 
Harry. In fact, after repeating the same 
superlative exclamations again and again, 
and pronouncing rather indiscriminately 
the words “ bellissima,” “ superbissima,” 
and “stupendissima,” the girls grew weary 
of looking upward, and gladly consented 
to take a downward view from the upper 
part of St. Peter’s. Up and up they mount- 
ed, till at length they were ready to drop; 
up and up yet higher, till they emerged 
on a platform commanding a wonderful 
coup-d'eil, which elicited renewed ex- 
clamations, At the sound of their Eng- 
lish voices, two gentlemen turned about, 
and one of them joyously exclaimed, “Is 
it possible? do I see the Miss Beauforts?" 

“What a singular spot for a rencon- 
tre, Mr. Curzon!” cried Mary, laughing. 
Mutual felicitations ensued, in the midst 
of which, Mr, Curzon presented to them 
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his friend and fellow-traveler, Colonel 
Dalmayne. A smile of amused recogni- 
'tion passed between them. 

“What!” said Mary, “‘ have I the pleas- 
ure of seeing the gentleman who alarm- 
ed my sister so on the road yesterday ?” 

“Ah, I thought I frightened her,” 
said he, bowing to Laura and laughing. 
“T could not imagine the nature of my 
offense. Surely she did not take me for 
a captain of banditti?” 

“Something like it, I believe,” said 
Mary. 

“T always told you, Dalmayne,” said 
Mr. Curzon, “that you wore too much 
hair. You'll believe it, now that a lady 
has screamed at you.” 

“Oh, I was very foolish,” said Laura. 
“T was reading an interesting story, and 
the sudden apparition of a horseman 
made me start.” 

“And scream! I so longed to ride 
back again and say— 


“* You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do 
fear, 

And who, perchance, both quake and trem- 
ble here, . 

Then know that I, one Snug the joiner 
am—’” 

“ But you're not Snug the joiner,” in- 
terrupted Laura merrily, “ any more than 
a captain of banditti.” 

“Well, no more I am,” said he laugh- 
ing; and forthwith they launched into a 
sea of nonsense; and afterward compar- 
ed their traveling experiences—where 
they had been, what they had seen, what 
inns they had found detestable, what 
galleries and scenery had thrown them 
into ecstasies. After all this there was 
home news to discuss and English gossip; 
and time must have meanwhile flown on 
noiseless wings, for they spent four hours 
on the platform of St. Peter's, 

It was something to remember, all their 
lives! whatever might happen on their 
subsequent journeys, through Italy’ and 
through life. After such a beginning, it 
was not strange that they should, on the 
following day, visit the Capitol together. 
Ascending the tower, they seated them- 
selves beneath the shade of its pinnacle, 
and contemplated the view beneath and 
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around them. That view comprised an- 
cient and modern Rome—the latter, ex- 
tending over the Campus Martius and 
spreading along the Tiber; while the 
ruins of the ancient city, scattered over 
the seven hills in black, shapeless masses, 
lay desolate, solitary and silent, under 
groups of funereal cypress. 

No associations with the past ever 
damped Captain Beaufort’s mirth; he 
could jest in a basilica, and pun in a cata- 
comb, While he and Laura rattled away 
with some others of the party, Mary, Mr. 
Curzon and Colonel Dalmayne carried on 
a quiet stream of conversation, enriched 
by many a memory of the past. The 
Colonel thought Miss Beaufort a most 
charming girl, and exerted his mind to 
lay its best stores at her feet, They met 
again in the evening, at a concert. After- 
ward, late as it was, Mary, before retir- 
ing to rest, began a letter to Lord Harry, 
and her pen flew over the paper. She 
had been a bad correspondent of late, 
but now that her heart and mind were 
full of vivid impressions she longed to 
give them utterance. However, she de- 
stroyed her letter the next morning, after 
reading it by daylight. Things assumed 
amore sober tone; her mind was in a 
different frame. “Men don’t always 
hear one another's praises with un- 
wounded ear,” thought she, “even with 
—how many years between them? Lord 
Harry, all the world knows, is turned of 
seventy, Colonel Dalmayne cannot be 
above twenty-eight. Forty years and 
more between them!” Before tearing up 
the letter she read it through again. “It 
reads tolerably, there is life in it, I be- 
lieve—he would enjoy the common sense ; 
and the nonsense too, But no; why 
should I put my thoughts so much in any 
one's power? He might say, ‘Mary is 
éprise’—and laugh at me when we meet; 
which I could not bear. What a new 
coloring, of the most cheerful brightness, 
is suddenly cast over everything! To 
what can I attribute it? No matter; it 
is harmless, even if transient. I will en- 
joy it while it lasts.” 

The next meeting, after an interval of 
a few days, was again by chance, The 
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Beauforts were on their way to the falls 
of Terni, when Curzon and Dalmayne 
came up with them; and after a few 
cheerful greetings, passed onward. On 
reaching the little inn where they were 
to sleep, there were the two young men 
before them! They had left them the 
best rooms, and secured inferior ones for 
themselves. Of course they all supped 
together; and a very lively supper it 
was. What an infinity of things they 
talked of! During a pause, Laura took 
up @ guitar, and striking a few chords, 
was surprised to hear them repeated a 
little way off. The next moment, a 
singular and rather picturesque figure 
made his appearance in the doorway, his 
guitar slung round his neck; and after 
running over its strings with rapid and 
brilliant touch, he bowed with perfect 
self-possession to the company, and asked 
if they would like to hear him improvise. 
“ By all means.” ‘“ Would their excel- 
lencies oblige him with a subject?” 
“Ttaly,” said one. “Too easy,” objected 
another; however, he caught at it, and 
burst into a passionate apostrophe to his 
beloved, unhappy country, the mother 
and nurse of all that was good, great, and 
beautiful, but crushed beneath tle heel 
of strangers. 

“The dog would really persuade us he 
knew what patriotism is,” observed Cap- 
tain Beaufort in English. ‘ Hush, papa, 
he understands you,” said Mary. “Not 
he,” said her father, composing his face, 
however. 

“He understands the language of the 
eye, and the tone,” said Mary. “I would 
not hurt his feelings on any account. 
Depend upon it, he has genuine love of 
his country, or how would he work him- 
self up to such a spontaneous outburst for 
it?” 

“How are we sure he does not keep such 
subjects ready cut and dried?” said Cap- 
tain Beaufort, “How did Medea work 
herself up to such an outburst of jealousy 
last night? These people are born act- 
ors. They'll do anything for money. 
Bid him praise the Austrians, and see if 
he won't.” 

The improvisatore declined, however, 
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looking haughty and injured; and Laura 
thought he must be a hero in disguise, 
but the waiter, when questioned, spoke 
of him as an honest poor fellow, who had 
lived hard by, all his life, and got a poor 
subsistence by hanging about the inn. 
They rewarded him with money and 
praise, and he seemed as much pleased 
with one as the other, After singing 
a short eulogy on the bounty of the 
gentlemen and the beauty of the ladies, 
he withdrew, bowing repeatedly. 

Next morning, they started in caléches 
to see the falls, five miles from the town; 
and it was Colonel Dalmayne’s privilege 
to escort Mary to the favorite point of 
view. Afterward they returned in their 
caléches as far as Papigno, and then went 
on foot to see the cascade from below. 
The walk was hot and rather fatiguing, 
and they were glad to rest in the shade 
and enjoy the view of the waters, and the 
mountains scattered with villages and 
crowned by the ruins of an old castle. 

Their guide, pulling out a little flute, 
began to play a simple air, that they 
might hear a remarkable echo. Colonel 
Dalmayne implored Mary tosing; at first 
without success, Laura was more easily 
persuaded, and Mary presently seconded 
her. Then they talked of the echo song 
in Comus, and Mary quoted the well- 
known passage about Sabrina; and Cap- 
tain Beaufort idly asked who ‘ Whilome’ 
‘was, “ Whilome? she was the daughter 
of Loevine,” said Laura, laughingly. 

Meanwhile, the guide went on a forag- 
ing expedition, and returned with green 
figs and purple grapes, which, with 
draughts of water from the Velino, made 
arural feast. Mr. Curzon pronounced 
the group fit for Watteau. 

“ Why,” inquired he, “did Addison se- 
lect this scene as proper to engulf Alecto, 
and carry her to the infernal regions? ” 

“Such a simple question!” returned 
Mary. “ Because fury and malice cannot 
so much as exist in such a spot. Let 
them but enter it, they perish.” 

“ Can you fancy a greater earthly para- 
dise?” “No.” “Would you like to live 
here always?” She shook her head. “TI 
should be ,ennuyée to death. I am not 
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sufficiently in love with rural pleasures.” 
“ Just my case,” said Colonel Dalmayne. 
“ T must have society—cultivation, move- 
ment from place to place. Books and 
scenery would never suffice me.” 

At length they were forced to recollect 
they had two miles to walk back to the 
caléches. It was a fatiguing day's pleas- 
ure; but in after-years, Mary and Laura 
remembered the agreeables while the fa- 
tigue was forgotten. 

The ladies were handed into their car- 
riage ; parting words and looks were ex- 
changed; and the pleasant friends of a 
week were lost sight of for the remainder 
of their travels; their routes layin oppo- 
site directions. Mary, yielding to an in- 
tense nervous headache, leaned back in a 
corner of the caléche with closed eyes, and 
lived the last few hours over again ; while 
Laura and her father talked incessantly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WHAT LORD HARRY SAID. 
The play | the play's the one, 


AMLET. 

Tue showers of silver spray—groves of 
ilex, chestnut, olive-flower—enameled 
paths—steep, picturesque steps—and the 
firm hand upheld to support her down 
them—the sylvan feast, the enchanted 
echo—mighi well group together in a 
scene that was preserved to the end of 
Mary’s life, for it formed its most roman- 
tic page. 

They floated down the stream of exist- 
ence, now idling in the shade, now toiling 
in the sun, now moving from one storied 
city to another—shining at court, opera, 
ball,—admired, féted, forgotten—the fa- 
vorites of an hour, to be succeeded by 
favorites equally fleeting—and, amid it 
all, there was a void to Mary, amid it ail 
there was a disappointment to Laura—for 
the vague swmmum bonum remained un- 
realized : the old, sordid cares made them- 
selves felt, 

“Are you dedicating a rainy day to 
Lord Harry ?” said Laura, when they had 
been living frugally in a grass-grown 
dead-alive old city, mossed with memo- 
ries, nearly a fortnight. 

“No; to myself,” answered Mary, 
whose pen continued to fly over the paper. 
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“ Elucidate, ‘Let me not burst in igno- 
rance,’” 

“Don’t you know we are getting short 
of money ?” : 

“To be sure I do; but you said we had 
enough to carry us home.” 

“Yes, if papa will keep within bounds, 
Did you notice Lord Harry’s postscript?” 

“T could not make it out, it was such 
scribble.” 

“He said ‘holy Hannah got six hun- 
dred pounds for her tragedy.’” 

“ Ha, ha,—excellent, certainly—a tra- 
gedy by a holy Hannah!” 

“Tm not taking it in that way. My 
dear Laura, only think! Six hundred 
pounds—what a nice sum!” 

“TJ think so indeed. I only wish you 
or I could net it.” 

“ Well—I’m trying.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Laura joy- 
ously. 

“T do say so, but I don’t say I shall 
succeed—either in earning the money or 
writing the play.” 

“Why should not you?” cried Laura, 
who did not at all like losing sight of the 
brilliant prospect. 

“Because I’m not clever enough, I’m 
afraid,” said Mary sighing. 

“T think you very clever,” said Laura, 
“and so does papa, so does Lord Harry— 
everybody thinks so. Dear me, I’m sure 
you'll succeed, if you do but try. What 
a quantity you have written already! 
nearly enough, have you not?” 

“Oh no, not nearly,” 

“ Do let me read what you have writ- 
ten—” 

“No, no—” 

“Yes, yes—' Dramatis persone'—I 
declare that looks quite the right thing, 
—‘ Rosalvina,’ What a lovely name, 
Mary—” 

“Yes, I think the names are not 
bad—” 

“<Act1: Scene 1. A Palace Garden 
by Moonlight’—Why, this is charming—” 

“You silly girl,” said Mary, laughing 
a little, and trying to take the manuscript 
from her, “ you have not come to the real 
difficulties yet—” 

“All in good time—it opens well at 





any rate: I want to goon with it. ‘En- 
ter Rolando.’ What has he to say for 
himself, I wonder?” Laura carried off 
her prize to a fauteuil, established herself 
comfortably, and read with avidity ; while 
Mary, not displeased at her doing so, idly 
played with her pen and indulged in 
golden dreams of success. 

“How far have you read?” “To 
where Antonio comes in.” “ What do 
you think of it?” “TI can’t tell yet.” 
“T know it’s rather poor,” said Mary, 
after a pause. “The beginning is a little 
flat,” “Ah! Here, give itme!” “ No, no, 
Rosalvina is just coming in. She's nice.” 

This again encouraged Mary, and she 
sat, pleasantly musing, till Laura said, 
“What a pity there’s no more! Dogo 
on!” 

“You like it, then?” 

“Yes, I think it very pretty.” 

“ What strikes you most?” 

“The dialogue between Rolando and 
Rosalvina. It is excellent, I think.” 

“T thought it was rather good.” 

“T call her last speech affecting. Do 
go on with it.” 

“Well, I think I will. You are very 
encouraging. What will the critics say, 
I wonder?” 

“What will Lord Harry say?” 

“Don’t name him. He frightens me.” 

“Tam sure he would think anything 
super-excellent that was done by you.” 

“On the contrary, I fear his regard for 
me would render him dissatisfied with 
what was very well in its way, if it were 
not super-excellent.” 

“Let us hope that it will be, then,” said 
Laura, “Nay, I am persuaded that it 
will.” 

Fired by this praise, Mary took up her 
pen with renewed energy, and wrote till 
she was quite tired. Laura then insisted 
on her going into the open air. She pur- 
sued her task day by day till it was nearly 
finished. In the evening Laura ex- 
claimed, “ Papa! what do you think? 
Mary is writing a play!” 

“Be quiet, Laura,” said Mary. 

“A play, of all things in the world!” 
cried Captain Beaufort. “The very last 
thing I should have thought of.” 
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“What would have been the first?” 
said Mary, smiling. 

“Why, a sermon, an essay, 8 — 
anything but a comedy.” 

“ Mine is a tragedy.” 

“A tragedy, by all that’s diverting! 
Here, let me look at it —” 

“ No, no, papa —” 

“But I say, yes —” 

“That's right, papa,” said Laura, laugh- 
ing. ‘“I know you will say she has done 
it very well.” 

“People don’t like their tragedies to 
be laughed at,” said Mary, still holding 
back, 

“Of course not, I was laughing at the 
surprise, not at the tragedy. Come; out 
with it, and don’t take so much pressing.” 

Slowly and half-reluctantly Mary pro- 
duced her manuscript; and yet, so pos- 
sessed was she by the natural affection 
which one has for the coinage of one’s 
own brain, that she felt persuaded her 
father would be pleased with it; espe- 
cially as he was by no meansas fastidious 
as Lord Harry. To beguile suspense, 
while waiting for his opinion, she took 
up her knotting. What was her dismay 
when the silence was broken by a loud 

“Ho! ho! hol” 

“ Don’t you like it, papa?” cried Laura, 
starting up. 

“Hol ho! ho!” 

“T knew how it would be—give it me,” 
said Mary, crimsoning, and trying to take 
it from him, but he held it aloft. 

“Ho, ho, ho! —” 

“Papa, you are really too bad,” said 
Mary. “Do you think I’ve no feelings?” 

“Oh, I’m so affected! —” 

“No, you are not, papal—you're a 
very bad man—you are tiresome, abom- 
inable —” 

“Yes, you really are, papa,” chimed in 
Laura, “when poor Mary has written so 
nicely, and hoped to get six hundred 
pounds —” 

“Six hundred pounds?” repeated he, 
growing grave in a minute. 

“Yes; Lord Harry says Hannah More 
made six hundred pounds by her tragedy ; 
and why should not Mary?” 

“That question is Laura’s,” said Mary. 


Oh, 
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“Did Lord Harry say so?” asked Cap- 
tain Beaufort, 

“Yes, papa, he did; he said Mrs. Han- 
nah More cleared six hundred pounds.” 

“Lord Harry should know,” said Cap- 
tain Beaufort, “for he’s well up in these 
things; but, faith, I never could have 
supposed .... Six hundred pounds? 
Ho, ho, ho —” 

“Tf J get six hundred pounds, papa, 
shall you say ‘ho, ho, ho’?” 

“Tf you ...? The idea! No indeed. 
Ho, ho, ho! —I beg your pardon, Mary—” 

“T think you ought,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing. “You have not the smallest com- 
passion for an author's feelings.” 

“ Because he can’t understand them,” 
said Laura. ‘ Never mind, Mary!” 

“Ah, you are the critic for me,” said 
Mary. “But, papa, don’t run away with 

half an idea, or a wrong one. Because 
Mrs. More got six hundred pounds, it by 
no means follows that I can.” 

“No indeed, my good girl-—ha, ha, 
ba...” 

“ Nor even one hundred —” 

“Qnehundred? That is a great come 
down,” said Laura. ‘“ But even one hun- 
dred would be very well.” 

“Yes, I believe you,” said Captain 
Beaufort, with his hands in his pockets, 
“T wish I had the yellow boys here at 
this instant.” 

“So write, write, Mary,” pleaded Lau- 
ra, “and if you succeed —” 

“ But an’ if I fail?” said Mary. 

“ You fail?” cried Laura. “I am sure 
you will not, if you try your best.” 

“What! when papa laughs?” 

“Never mind my laughing, my dear,” 
said her father, “I can’t help it. I was 
born laughing, I dare say. It’s the na- 
ture of me, whether at anything or 
nothing. If it were a comedy, now, I 
could not pay you a higher compliment.” 

“Only, as it’s a tragedy —”’ 

“Pon my soul, I think the best thing 
you could do with it would be to turn it 
into a comedy.” 

“Papa! papa!” 

“*Pon my honor,I do. It’s half a 
comedy already — (ho, ho, bo), — and all 
you've to do is to alter the plot a little.” 





“Mary, papa’s idea is not sa bad as you 
think — a comédie larmoyante, you know, 
I assure you, I like Rosalvina so much, 
that I shall be quite sorry if you kill her, 
Make her as wretched as you like, first 
of all, and let all end happily at last.” 

“Yes, that will be ten thousand times 
better,” said Captain Beaufort, “ and then 
you can put in an Irishman, and a lying 
valet, and a smart waiting-maid, to lighten 
the heavy parts.” 

“ An Irishman, in Italy?” said Mary, 
ruefully. 

“Yes, that will tell well. Quitea new 
notion, that you'll thank me for after- 
ward,” 

“That will neverdo. I had better give 
the thing up.” 

“ Give up six hundred pounds ?” cried 
Captain Beaufort—‘“ Six hundred, or 
even one? My dear child, if you have a 
chance of making it, you owe it to your 
family.” 

“One pound?” 

“One hundred, you know I meant. 
Pluck up your courage, Mary! Atit with 
a will! I expect it to be the success of 
the season.” 

Poor Mary was greatly perplexed and 
troubled. Here were her family urging 
her forward, at the very hint of money- 
making, and interfering with her plans, 
and suggesting alterations that she was 
sure were inexpedient. The pure pleas- 
ure of composition, flowing at its own 
sweet will, was gone. And yet, here 
was Laura, urging and encouraging and 
prompting, and her father actually count- 
ing on the spoils (on the principle ‘ what's 
yours is mine, and what's mine is my 
own’), so that she felt she must do her 
best, with whatever success, The comédie 
larmoyante plan was adopted, with modi- 
fications of her father’s proposed addi- 
tions; and, as she warmed with her work, 
she could not help telling Lord Harry 
what she was about, and ingenuously con- 
fessing her hopes and fears, Before his 
answer could reach her, the play was fin- 
ished; and, aided by the best reading 
imaginable, it enraptured Laura, who 
laughed, clapped, and praised to her 
heart’s content. Mary would have pre- 
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ferred reading it to her father, but he was 
at his casino, and, returning late, begged 
he might read it to himself after the girls 
were gone to bed. 

Next morning, he was even later than 
usual at breakfast; and joining them at 
last, he threw the manuscript on the 
table and said complacently—“ There's 
your play, Mary. I’ve done what I could 
for you; it would never have done as it 
was. You owe me some thanks, my dear 
girl, for I sat up at it till four o’clock this 
morning, and was at it again in bed when 
the clock struck eight, and sprinkled the 
bedclothes famously with ink.” 

“What alterations have you made?” 
said Mary, with beating heart, as she took 
up her sadly defaced manuscript. 

“Easier to ask than to answer,” was 
Captain Beaufort’s reply, eating and talk- 
ing at the same time. “In the first 
place, you know, there was no swearing.” 

“Oh papa! you would never have a 
lady swear?” 

“ Rosalvina? no, of course”—(Laura 
burst out laughing) “only themen. They 
must not talk like women, you know.” 

Poor Mary turned over the pages in 
distress. 

“And when they went out to fight, 
you were quite on the wrong tack. Men 
never go on like that. Their heads are 
fuller of the matter in hand. And the 
valet was tame. The gallery would hiss 
him. Rosalvina’ssoliloquies were too long. 
They required curtailing for the stage.” 

“T wish, papa, you had written the 
play yourself.” 

“ That's just the thing I cannot do,” said 
he with entire self-complacence, “I can 
add, expunge, and touch up to any 
amount; everything but invent. Had I 
been gifted with invention, the managers 
should have paid a pretty penny for it.” 

“What a good thing Mary has inven- 
tion,” said Laura, 

“Yes, famous,” said Captain Beaufort. 
“Because, you see, what she wants, I 
have, and what I want, she has; so that, 
between us, we have the perfect mak- 
ing of a playwright—like Beaumont and 
Fletcher.” 

Who shall express Mary's chagrin? 
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She was convinced her play was spoilt; 
and even if it were ‘not, here was her 
father taking his share of the merit, and 
making additions to which she would not 
at all like to set her name. To say noth- 
ing of his evidently counting on half if 
not all the proceeds; which Mary was too 
high-minded to make a grievance of. To 
conceal the mortification and crossness 
she could not help feeling, she left the 
room, taking with her the ill-fated manu- 
script; and locked it up after a very cur- 
sory examination which she had not the 
heart to pursue. She saw her father go 
down the street, and then she rejoined 
Laura, who could not help noticing her 
vexed face. 

“Mary, here’s a letter for you from 
Lord Harry,” said she. “ I was just going 
to bring it to you. Never mind about the 
play: what does it signify?” 

“ Easy for you to say,” said Mary. 

“Of course it will be a serious thing 
to lose six hundred pounds—” 

“ How can we lose what we have never 
had? The six hundred pounds is non- 
sense. I wish Lord Harry had never 
named it.” 

“ But one hundred—” said Laura, 

“Nonsense. I don’t care about money. 
I would much rather my play should suc- 
ceed,” 

“ Not care about money? Why, I 
thought that was the very thing you 
wrote for.” 

“ At first; but I became interested in 
my work, and identified myself with it, 
I cannot do so now.” 

“Papa will give you all the credit, 
It will be sure to succeed, now he has 
touched it up.” 

“T don’t think so, Let me read my 
letter in peace,” , 

Lord Harry was all on the gui vive— 
full of expectation and apprehension. He 
rated Mary’s abilities so highly that she 
could not but be gratified at his estimate 
of them; but he told her he trembled for 
her success in such a path: it was full of 
dangers she knew not of—she was like 
Queen Emma walking blindfold among 
burning ploughshares. 

“Let me, I beseech you,” he wrote, 
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“see what you have written before it 
meets any other eye. I tremble for your 
success; and even success may be too 
dearly purchased. Why should you, my 
Mary, enter on the thorny ways of litera- 
ture? It is very well for Mrs. More, who 
hashad her living to get, but you, my prin- 
cess, have no need to ‘waste the hours 
that might be better spent,’ in writing 
for the stage. I am the last who should 
despise literature per se, for it has cheered 
many solitary and otherwise melancholy 
hours; but that was for itself, not for the 
vulgar guerdon, to secure which, one must 
bend one’s taste to that of others, and 
write, not what the wise will approve 
but what the vulgar will applaud. 

“But Queen Emma issued scatheless 
from the ordeal, and so, my Mary, may 
you. Nay, your exquisite intuition as- 
sures me of it. But indulge me witha 
transcript of what you have done, as 
soon as possible. I am dying to see it.” 

“T wish I might send it to him just as it 
was first written,” said Mary, “ but I have 
no heart to copy papa’s alterations. Copy 
it for me, Laura, for I am sick of it.” 


“ With all my heart,” said Laura, cheer- 


fully. “I shall enjoy having something 
to do with it; and you know my hand 
closely resembles yours.” 

“You write better than I do.” 

“No, mine is the neatest but not so 
free.” 

She made a beautiful transcript, which 
justly pleased Mary, who, hastily run- 
ning through it, found her favorite pas- 
sages embellished by their new dress, and 
fancied the interpolations less objectiona- 
ble than in truth they were. And thus 
she forwarded the manuscript to Lord 
Harry with some trepidation, but with 
fond self-assurance of his admiration and 
surprise at her work. And what said the 
letter that reached her in return with the 
least possible delay ? 

“My Mary, is it possible you can be 
socoarse? No, Iam sure you cannot be, 
I am positive that the original has been 
garbled, for all the artifice of Laura’s fair 
copy. You cannot, my dear girl, have 
written scene the second, act the third, as 
it stands—I should not admire and re- 
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spect you asI do if I thoughtit. The 
style betrays itself; it has nothing of 
your light touch; its only lightness is of 
morality. I have not been accounted 
one of the too precise myself, nor should 
I say anything censorious of this as the 
production of your father; but as that of 
& young lady in whose welfare and repu- 
tation I am deeply concerned, I could 
wish it had never been written! Still, 
since you avow the hope that it may meet 
with public approval, Ihave put it in the 
right channel—but have withheld the 
name of the author, or authors, for I could 
swear thereare two. And, for your sake, 
I was going to say, I wish it success: 
but no! I do not, when I think of the 
drawbacks,” 

“Rightly served,” ejaculated Mary, 
“the censure is deserved, though it does 
not fall quite where it ought. Can I wish 
for success now? No, since so good a 
judge condemns. Rather do I wish my 
work buried in oblivion.” 

She was on tenter-hooks till the pub- 
lic verdict was pronounced, Thanks to 
Lord Harry, the play was brought out 
with every advantage; but it did not 
reach the third night. To Captain Beau- 
fort’s chagrin, it did not bring the family 
six hundred pounds, or even “one.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A CHALLENGE. 
The gentleman will, for his honor's sake, have one 
bout with you. SHAKESPEARE. 
From Italy to a London counting-house 
is a great transition; though the atmos- 
phere of our great metropolis is not to be 
supposed so smoky in the last century as 
it is now. Even in the heart of the city, 
on a fine summer morning, there was a 
glimpse of bright blue sky overhead, and 
one side of the way was pleasantly in 
the shade and the other in the sun, as 
Tom Bellarmine took his way to Mr. Old- 
worth’s house of business. Turning from 
a narrow lane full of carts and wagons 
into a quiet paved court, and thence 
through an open doorway he entered the 
clerks’ offices and passed into the inner 
room where his friend was writing. 
“Joe! how do you do?” 
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“Ha, Tom! how are you? You make 
sunshine in a shady place,” said Mr. Old- 
worth, shaking his hand heartily. 

“Shade is no bad thing, this warm 
morning,” said Bellarmine, throwing him- 
self intoachair. ‘“ How cool and quiet 
you are here! with mignonette redolent 
of the country in your window.” 

“T find a whiff of it puts mein good 
temper.” 

“Puts you? why, you're never out 
of it! You leave ill humors to poor 
wretches like myself,” 

“ What propitious gale has wafted you 
here this morning?” 

“ A blow rather than a breeze. I had 
alittle matter to talk over with you—but 
you're busy.” 

“Business car wait,” said Mr. Old- 
worth, pushing aside his papers, and 
turning his chair about to face his friend. 
“T’m never too busy to be interested 
in your affairs, whatever they may be. 
What is it?” ° 

“Well, I'm rather in a pickle just 
now—” 

“In want of .money? You great 
scholars often are. You know you may 
command me.” 

“No, no—thanks, thanks—nothing of 
the sort. Iwish it were only a matter of 
money, though money is the root of all 
evil, Idon’t know but what I must fight 
& man.” 

“Fight!” ejaculated Mr, Oldworth. 

“Don’t look so enormously scared,” 
said Bellarmine, beginning to laugh. 

“Did you say ‘fight’?” 

“Fight was the word. And I don’t 
want fight to be the action; nor yet to 
be called a poltroon.” 

“Surely not; but—dear, dear! What 
can you have done ? How have you been 
drawn into it? What has become of your 
convictions? How have you lost sight of 
your calling?” 

“Easy questions to ask, Joe, and they 
will not take long to answer, A titled 
fellow was uncivil to Miss Pomeroy. I 
stepped forward to teach him man- 
ners, In his insolence, he struck me, 
Even in my righteous wrath, I would not 
hit him again. Odear me, no! But I— 
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Here, just stand up and I'll show you how 
I pinned him.” 

“*T don’t know that I shall like it,” said 
Mr. Oldworth, laughing. 

“But absolutely you must, or I shall 
stick in my story as Sancho Panza did 
in his, about the sheep going over the 
river.” 

“ What sheep?” still laughing. 

“Nonsense, you know well enough— 
I'll tell you another time, if you’ve for- 
gotten, Come, stand up, sir—” 

“This way ?” 

“No, not that way. One would think 
you were Punch, dodging the hangman. 
Come now, put a little spirit into it, Joe, 
as you used to do at school, when you 
saw a big boy bullying a little one! 
There you are, sir! You can’t call that 
hurting you, you villain! And that’s all I 
did to my adversary.” 

“ All? and enough too, with your Her- 
culean grasp and flaming eye.” 

“T cowed him, I promise you! I 
cowed him. The abject worm trembled 
all over, and, directly I let him go, turned 
upon me, according to the manners and 
customs of worms, and whispered, ‘I 
shall expect satisfaction to-morrow.’ I 
gave him a look.” 

“ And quite enough to give him, con- 
sidering what a look it was likely to be. 
Satisfaction, indeed! It was you who had 
a right to satisfaction.” 

“To be sure it was; but I could not 
stand wrangling there, with Miss Pome- 
roy hanging on my aym; and the worst 
of it is, I fear the look lost its withering 
effect, because the lights flickered so, and 
he was just turning on his heel,” 

“If that’s the worst of it, all’s well 
that ends well.” 

“ Not so—at least, this has not ended 
yet, for this morning I have had a chal- 
lenge, villainously penned.” 

“My dear Tom, a man that would take 
advantage of your cloth deserves nothing 
but contempt. Oblige me with his note.” 

“There it is, with my answer. I 
wanted the benefit of your cooler head, 
before I sent it.” 

Mr, Oldworth read it rapidly, with con- 
centrated attention. 
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“ This is excellent,” said he, as he re- “Joe, I’m immensely obliged to you, 
turned it. “So terse, original, and tak- You can’t think how much—” 
ing such high ground. If the offender “QO yes, { can. You would have done 
deserved notice at all, this is just the just the same for me, had our positions 
answer to give him.” been reversed.” 

“You don’t think it pusillanimous?” The idea of their positions being re- 

“ Most certainly not. Itis the letter of versed appeared irresistibly ludicrous to 
a man of spirit and a Christian.” Bellarmine ; he laughed the laugh of a re- 


“The fact is, I don’t feela bit like a lieved mind. “What aload you have 
Christian toward him at this present, taken off me,” said he. “ It is incompre- 
but should like to spit him like a lark,ifI hensible to me how you could get the 
listened to the natural man; but what worm to write.” 
would Miss Pomeroy say?” “ Well, you see, if he had been quite a 

“ And what would your conscience say? worm, he would not. I proceeded on 
Grant me a little request. Let me bethe that assumption.” 
bearer of this letter.” “You first-class fellow !—” 

“ You?” “No, Tom, it’s you who are first-class, 

“Yes. I'll be your second; such a double’first. I never came in for uni- 
‘second as you want—and as you deserve. versity honors.” 

Tom! you may leave your honor inmy “ Because you never tried for them, 
hands.” You would have had them, Joe, had you 

“ Really, Joe, this is wonderfully well ever been at college.” 
thought of—I don’t like taking advantage And so the friends parted ; Bellarmine’s 
of it.” heart sweHing with feelings he could not 

“ Pooh, pooh,” utter; and Mr. Oldworth tasting of emo- 

“T should burn to trounce him, if it tions that were sufficient reward. 

were not for my cloth—” Tom went straight to Miss Pomeroy 
“But, as it is, we must avoid such a and told her all about it. According to 
scandal,” the foolish and sinful customs of that day, 
“Say again, you don’t think me a pol- men were continually outraging good 
troon—” manners and feelings, and then one or 
“How long have I known you? You other of them whipping out his sword, 
are as brave asa lion. Meet me here in which came too handy, claimed “ the sat- 
a couple of hours, and I'll tell you what isfaction of a gentleman ”—just as if a 
has passed.” gentleman had not aright to a better sat- 
Bellarmine wrung his hand, and Mr. isfaction than that. Hence Miss Pome- 
Oldworth hastened on his benevolent er- roy knew very well that a challenge 
rand. would be the natural sequence of what 
Before the time appointed, he returned had passed; and was in painful anxiety 
and found Bellarmine awaiting him in till Tom made his appearance alive and 
gloomy thought, with his chin resting on well. The light that shot into her eye 
his hands. and the flutter of pleasure with which 
“ All’s right,” said he gladly. she received him, plainly told what her 

“‘ Heaven be praised!” said Bellarmine. apprehensions had been ; and when, after 
“ What did he say ?” a few short sentences, they found them- 

“What could he say? Hesaid very selves impelled to the subject, Tom's na- 
little, after an ineffectual bluster. I tive frankness made him tell her all from 
brought him, at length, toan apology—” beginning to end, though he had had 

“You did?” some thoughts of not letting her hear 

“Read it for yourself; there it is in a word about it. He eulogized Mr. Old- 
writing ; and after his writing it, I con- worth in the warmest terms, saying 
ceded so much as civilly to shake hands nothing could surpass his spirit, his self- 
with him and wish him good day.” possession, his intuitive knowledge of the 
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best course to pursue, and his readiness 
to do anything consistent with rectitude 
for a friend. Tom was positive that, 
owing to his possession of these qualities, 
he had prevented him from being made to 
fight against his will, and probably either 
meeting a violent end himself in a frame 
unbecoming a Christian, or having the 
blood of a fellow-creature on his soul., 

“T do believe,” said Miss Pomeroy, 
when they afterward talked the matter 
over quietly, “that dueling is the most 
senseless custom that ever was adopted, 
It seldom awards the severest penalty on 
the offending party, and is certain to in- 
flict disproportionate and undeserved suf- 
fering on the innocent. I look on it as 
noproof of courdge. True courage is 
shown in being able to bear the world's 
laugh for refusing to be the slave of its 
sinful customs.” 

Mr. Oldworth certainly thought that 
Bellarmine would keep the challenge to 
himself, but the next time he saw Miss 
: Pomeroy, her eloquent look told him 
as plainly as words that she knew all 
about it. 

His own course lay among shoals and 
quicksands. There was some unexpected 
turn of affairs in the mercantile world, 
which threatened to impoverish him ; and 
while this danger impended, he was much 
confined to his counting-house. When 
he next visited Chiswick, he found he 
had lost ground. His handsome cousin 
had taken advartage of his absence; and 
Mr, Tolhurst no longer looked on him as 
“a warm man,” but one whose fortune 
was in jeopardy, and who might turn out 
a penniless fellow. Mr. Oldworth bore 
this without any resentment, though 
wounded keenly ; he would not advance 
any pretensions to an amiable girl, while 
uncertain of being able to offer her a 
suitable home—he would sooner be silent 
to his grave. This self-control was 
easier to maintain, because he had a 
modest hope that he was the preferred 
aspirant. ‘Trifles light as a straw, a 
feather, a bubble, sometimes tell us which 
way the wind blows; and his hopes were 
just kept alive, by Lucy’s accepting his 
hand instead of Levitt's, in stepping into 
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a boat. It was a trifling preference 
enough, and might even proceed from too 
conscious a feeling toward his cousin; 
but during the little excursion to Rich- 
mond, while Levitt rattled, complimented, 
and bragged, Mr. Oldworth’s feelings 
were in happy tune. He could laugh at 
shallow jokes, return raillery for raillery, 
and good-humoredly overlook some 
rather impolite hits; but he certainly 
wished Hal would not exaggerate quite 
so much, 

To all Hal’s balderdash, however, did Mr. 
Tolhurst seriously incline. He was not a 
very wise old man, nor had he any ex- 
perience out of business. He was out of 
business now, and was tired of it—tired 
of his vacuity—and in want of amuse- 
ment, not of avery high kind. Levitt 
just supplied his requirements, and made 
him think he would be a first-rate com- 
panion for the evening of life. ‘ Whereas 
Joe is but a poor fellow, after all, has 
never been abroad, and knows little of 
life. A worthy fellow, but dull, very 
dull. Smiles, but seldom laughs, Levitt’s 
laugh goes nigh to split the ceiling. 
Levitt praises his food—Oldworth scarce 
knows what he eats. Always at his book 
or his books; and maybe if he were not so 
bookish, his ledger would show a better 
sum-total, Levitt knows a heap of good 
company—would take his wife into fa- 
mous society; I don’t believe Joe would 
take her anywhere. So that, as I’ve 
netted quite enough for me and Lucy to 
live in comfort all our days, Levitt 
would be a good investment without e’er 
a penny in his pocket, because he’s so 
genteel, and above all, mighty pleasant. 
Whereas, Joe’s quite a Puritan—speaks 
pretty, and laughs in moderation at other 
people’s jests, but ne'er cuts a joke him- 
self, I assure you.” 

To do Levitt justice, he did not malign 
his rival behind his back; but he had not 
the smallest scruple in putting him in a 
ridiculous light, Then he would make 
his mind quite easy by adding, “Oh! but 
an excellent fellow is Joe!—'Tis too bad, 
sir, to laugh at him.” 

And all this while, he was borrowing 
money of his cousin! This, which would 
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have given many another man a hold up- 
on Levitt, gave him a hold on Mr, Old- 
worth, because he knew his delicacy and 
high-mindedness to be such, that he would 
never take advantage of his lying under 


(To be continued.) 
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GLIMPSES OF OLD AUTHORS. LORD BACON AND THE NOVUM 


obligation tohim. This knowledge, which 
would have forbidden a generous nature 
to make the smallest jest at his expense, 
Levitt availed himself of with unscrupu- 
lous gayety. 


ORGANUM., 


Says Dr. Rawley, the chaplain and bi- 
ographer of Bacon: “I have been in- 
duced to think, that if there was a beam 
of knowledge derived from God upon any 
man in these modern times, it was upon 
him: for though he was a great reader of 
books yet he had not his knowledge from 
books, but from some grounds and notions 
within himself.” A quaint, striking descrip- 
tion of Bacon's erudition and originality! 
Let him stand as a practical refutation of 
the not yet obsolete notion that books 
smother thought. Rather are they to an 
active mind as fuel to an active fire. Read- 
ing to such a mind és thinking. It is'a 
perpetual colloquy with the author; an 
incessant exercise of reflection, judgment, 
feeling. Besides, “reading,” as Bacon 
himself says in a familiar essay, “ maketh 
a full man.” Of this too he was a mem- 
orable example. His memory was full to 
the brim of apt ideas and anecdotes, 
gathered in from all the literature of the 
past. His talk, we might know without 
the testimony of contemporaries (which, 
however, we have), was most rich and 
fascirating: the more because he was not 
“one that would appropriate the speech 
wholly to himself, or delight to out-vie 
others, but leave a liberty to the co- 
assertors to take their turns; wherein he 
would draw a man on, and allure him to 
speak upon such & subject, as wherein he 
was peculiarly skillful, and would delight 
to speak.” We can see him with his 
“spacious forehead and piercing eye, al- 
ways ”"—as one who knew him told Eve- 
lyn—“ looking upward, as a soul in sub- 
lime contemplation, and as the person who 
by standing up against Dogmatists, was 
to emancipate and set free the long and 
miserably captivated Philosophia, which 


hath ever since made such conquests in 
the territories of nature.” His learning 
lent grace and pride to his oratory; and, 
as all who have read Ben Jonson's eulogy 
know, he was one of the most eloquent 
orators England has produced. What a 
wealth of poetry and philosophy was 
poured into all the utterances of this won- 
derfully gifted man! 

Of all the Lives of Bacon, the most af- 
fecting, in its way, is the short one by 
Rawley, because Rawley knew him well, 
stood near him, and regarded him with 
heartfelt love and honor. It is a curious 
mistake of Lord Campbell, which leads 
him to throw some discredit upon Raw- 
ley’s simple, pathetic narrative. It can- 
not be true, says Campbell, that Bacon 
fainted at every change of the moon or ap- 
proaching eclipse: it must be an invention 
of his admiring biographer. Dut luna de- 
fecit—Rawley’s expression—ineans, not 
the waning of the moon, as Campbell in- 
terprets it, but the eclipse of the moon: 
and Rawley might easily suppose a con- 
nection between these attacks of indispo- 
sition and this lunar phenomenon. Camp- 
bell, as Mr. Spedding shows, could have 
read Rawley only in the Latin; and his 
own imperfect knowledge of Latin has led 
him to cast an unmerited reproach upon 
an honest narrator, Campbell's Life of, 
Bacon is interesting, but seems, in most 
parts, not to be founded on independent 
researches, Macaulay’s famous article, 
like much of the same author's writing, is 
faulty from the spirit of exaggeration that 
belongs to it. On some points, he does 
Bacon signal injustice. Macaulay, honest 
and earnest though he is, must have a de- 
cided opinion on everything, and we miss 
in him those qualifications and misgivings 
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which the careful, conscientious historical 
inquirer—Hallam, for example—is so fre- 
quently constrained toexpress He is one 
with whom it never rains, but pours, Mr, 
Hepworth Dixon has undertaken to vindi- 
cate the personal character of Lord Bacon, 
but his volume is of little value. It is 
written with a strained, artificial terse- 
ness, as if vigor were to be secured by 
biting off sentences; a style in contrast— 
we had almost said—disgusting contrast 
with the deep and quiet flow of the Eliza- 
bethan writers. Dixon fails to prove his 
statements in many instances where state- 
ments are good for nothing without proof. 
In some cases he has carelessly copied 
manuscript letters of Bacon, thus altering 
the sense as well as the phrases, Exam- 
ples of this bad feature of his work are 
given by Mr. Spedding. Dixon outdoes 
Mr. Montagu in his praise of his hero. 
The Life by the latter is a meritorious 
production, though wanting in impartial- 
ity. It would be pleasant to be able to 
commend Mr. Dixon's Biography, for he 
has written at least two other books which 
are worse than worthless—his “ New 
America” and his “ Spiritual Wives.” 
The Life of Bacon is the thorough, copious 
work of Mr. Spedding. The four volumes 
that have already appeared (the first in 
1861, the second in 1862, and the last two 
the present year) carry the history as far 
as Bacon's appointment as Attorney-Gen- 
eral and to within four years of the date 
of his Chancellorship, the topmost round 
of his official dignities, from which his 
fall was so sudden. 

Bacon, like so many other great men, 
had a mother of rare strength of mind. 
She and her sisters—one of whom was 
Burghley’s wife—was well accomplished 
according to the best standard of that day. 
When her sons, Francis and Anthony, 
had grown to manhood and were living 
at Gray’s Inn, her letters give them all 
sorts of motherly counsel as to physic and 
diet, Then, and always, she quotes Greek 
as well as Latin authors, with the famili- 
arity of a proficient. Greek was then stu- 
died by young English women who as- 
pired to the highest culture. After French 
came in and began to prevail, Greek fast 
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vanished from the education of girls. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon was one of the solid, deep- 
thinking statesmen of that period of great 
men. Tenison (as quoted by Rawley) 
gives this account of his death: “ He had 
a barber rubbing and combing his head. 
And, because it was very hot, the window 
was open to let in a fresh wind. He fell 
asleep, and awaked all distemper’d, and 
in a great sweat, said he to the barber, 
‘Why did you let mesleep?’ ‘Why, my 
Lord,’ said he, ‘I durst not awake your 
lordship.’ ‘Why then,’ sajth my Lord- 
keeper, ‘you have killed me with kind- 
ness.’ So he removed into his bed-cham- 
ber, and within a few days died.” 

What was the character of Lord Bacon ? 
Posterity, to whose charitable judgment 
he appealed, has not yet pronounced a 
verdict. The smart line of Pope which 
calls him 


‘The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 


is, so far as the Jast epithet is concerned, 
a very false judgment. Bacon was far 
from being the meanest of men. Pope 
himself might dispute his claims to this 
distinction or to any pre-eminence in 
the quality denoted under the term 
“meanness.” The charges against Bacon 
are both general and specific. It cannot 
be denied that with many generous, ge- 
nial and even noble traits, with a sincere 
desire for the elevation and improvement 
of society and the welfare of mankind, he 
still makes the impression of being a time- 
server in his relations to princes and 
politics. Other men who pass uncon- 
demned were persistent office-seekers; 
flattery was the fashion of the day in the 
Court of Elizabeth and her successor; 
an acquiescence in the decisions of the 
sovereign, when once they were made, 
and activity in the execution of them, 
were a requisite of public service, and 
were what kept Burghley in his place. 
But, after making allowance for the man- 
ners and necessities of the time and for the 
difficulties of Bacon’s position—having 
chosen a career which it would be hard 
to abandon, and compelled to struggle for 
himself, in consequence of the death of his 
father—still the impression remains that 
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he played the courtier to a humiliating 
extent, and failed to assert his convictions 
at times when boldness was obligatory, 
if not politic, This censure falls upon him 
especially in the last few years of his 
public life, under James and his fayor- 
ite, Buckingham. Even here it is easy 
to use stronger language of condemnation 
than the facts warrant. As to specific 
accusations, which form the burden of 
the charge against Bacon, we must await 
the completion of Mr. Spedding’s great 
work before we can speak with entire 
confidence. But the volumesalready pub- 
lished throw light on several events re- 
specting which Bacon has been severely 
censured, One is his youthful speech on 
the subsidy. Of this, Macaulay says: 
“The young patriot condescended to 
make the most abject apologies.” “He 
bemoaned himself to the Lord Keeper in 
a letter which may keep in countenance 
the most unmanly of the epistles which 
Cicero wrote during his banishment.” 
There is not a word of truth in these 
statements. Bacon’s letter is not abject 
or unmanly; he expresses no regret for 
what he had said, but maintains that he 
had spoken conscientiously, and only re- 
grets that his conduct should have given 
offense. Mr. Spedding avers that Bacon 
never expressed any compunction or re- 
gret for his course on this occasion. In 
a subsequent letter to the Queen he does, 
however, wish for the opportunity to de- 
serve her favor and—to use his own 
words—“to repair my error.” This is 
the only phrase that can be construed to 
imply repentance on his part. The letter 
to Burghley is an explanation and justi- 
fication of whathe had done, In the case 
of Essex, Mr. Spedding finds nothing to 
blame in Bacon. Bacon had earnestly 
supported Essex and given him the best 
counsel, After he came back from Ire- 
land, Bacon labored faithfully to restore 
him to the good graces of the Queen. For 
a considerable time before Essex’s attempt 
at a coup d’état, their intimacy was sus- 
pended. Essex had really been plotting 
treason, without the knowledge of Bacon, 
and disliked his wholesome advice. Bacon 
had worn out the Queen’s patience by 
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interceding for him, and brought upon 
himself her displeasure. He could do no 
more. Essex’s treasonable enterprise to 
seize upon the Queen’s person for the 
purpose, as the conspirators alleged, of 
dictating to her their policy, broke what- 
ever tie of obligation still connected Bacon 
with their leader. He took part in the 
prosecution of Essex as an officer of the 
government; and the charge that he 
urged the prosecution with needless en- 
ergy has little foundation, The trial was 
badly managed by Coke, and this was 
among the causes why Essex was popu- 
lar and was thought to have been hardly 
dealt with, What was really a wide- 
spread misconception in reference to the 
degree of his guilt made it necessary to 
publish the narrative which Elizabeth 
ordered Bacon to prepare. His later 
“apology” for the part he took in this 
whole affair, though it has been much de- 
nounced, is a candid and entirely truthful 
account of his relations to Essex, and is a 
powerful argument in justification of his 
conduct, There remain several other 
transactions that left a stain upon the 
reputation of Bacon, which Mr, Spedding 
has not yet reached. Oneis the Peacham 
case, which Macaulay has imperfectly 
stated. Another is the great charge of 
corruption in office, which led to his 
downfall. He took presents, and in some 
instances when suits were pending before 
him. He said that he was never biased 
in giving judgment by a gift, and that yet 
his sentence was the justest that had been 
pronounced for two centuries. In these 
assertions he is sincere. The truth is that 
a cry for Reform arose—a righteous de- 
mand, and one which James was com- 
pelled to satisfy. Bacon was made an 
offering, partly to shield Buckingham, 
whose favor he had lost. He was en- 
couraged by the King to confess his de- 
linquencies without trying to extenuate 
them. It is true that his fate, as he ac- 
knowledged, was not undeserved. But 
his offense, when the habits of the time 
are considered, was not so great, in our 
opinion, as was that prior subserviency to 
Buckingham which allowed the latter to 
recommend to his favor parties in suits, 
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by means of letters in their behalf. Bacon of that you never spake for, how much 
was not a bad man at the core; but he by speaking unjustly or in unjust causes.” 
had not the strength of virtue requisite “ For friends, although your lordship be 
to withstand the allurements of splendid scant, yet I hope you are not altogether 
office and kingly favor. Filled with gen- destitute; if you be, do but look upon 
erous plans and large aspirations for the good books: they are true friends that 
benefit of humanity, he gave way dis- will neither flatter nor dissemble.” And 
creditably to fancied necessities of his so on, page after page. The patronizing 
situation and swerved from the straight tone of the whole, and the shrewd ad- 
path of manly courage and self-respect. mixture of religious commiseration, to say 
It is right to pity and deplore his infirmi- nothing of the great quantity of unwel- 
ties of character; but a great criminal he come truth contained in this letter, must 
was not. have rendered it in the highest degree 
There is a ludicrous side to the long irritating to the tough old lawyer to 
mutual dislike of Bacon and Coke. In whom it was written. But the wheel of 
the knowledge of the municipal law of fortune turned. Coke came up and Bacon 
England, Coke was confessedly above all went down; and it is something to the 
his contemporaries. In everything else, credit of the former that he did not, as 
Bacon was his superior. Coke was a has been erroneously charged, show any 
bear in manners, and as he affected to bitterness in persecuting his fallen moni- 
despise Bacon’s scholarship and philo- tor or any exultation at his reverses. 
sophical ideas and studies, he was not He has left on the title-page of his pre- 
slow in manifesting his feelings toward sentation-copy of the “Novum Orga- 
him. Bacon’s letter to Coke, after the num” sneers at the author’s philosophy. 
disgrace of the latter, is one of the most (ver the device of the ship sailing through 
cutting and caustic productions of the the pillars of Hercules, he wrote: 
kind which literature furnishes. He re- 
minds his old foe that before the Messiah 
came, “ the trumpeter of repentance” was 
sent before, “ to level every high hill, to | These things, as Lord Campbell ob- 
prepare the way before him, making it serves, were but “the envious snarlings 
smooth ‘and straight.” Christ never of a legal pedant.” 
comes “before his way-maker hath laid | Many remember the essay which Car- 
even the heart with sorrow and repent- lyle wrote on “Characteristics,” which 
ance, since self-conceited and proud per- was devoted to proving that genius is un- 
sons think themselves too good and too conscious of its powers. It is doubtless 
wise to learn of their inferiors,” ete. He true of many great men that they “ build- 
proposes, he says, to take this time of ed better than they knew.” It might be 
Coke’s affliction to show him “his true pleasant to ascribe to men of genius gen- 
shape in a glass.” He is greatly con- erally that sublime innocence which the 
cerned for Coke’s improvement. “To theory in question attributes to them. 
this end shall truth be delivered as naked But the poets do not allow it. Shakes- 
as if yourself were to be anatomized by peare, himself, as his sonnets show, was 
the hand of opinion.” “First, therefore, not so unaware of his merit as is often 
behold yourerrors. In discourse youde- supposed. Who gauged Goethe more 
light to speak too much, not to hear correctly than Goethe himself? John 
other men.” ‘You make the law lean Milton—the second name in English poe- 
too much to your opinion, whereby you try, was thoroughly self-conscious, and 
show yourself to be a legal tyrant.” “The so was Wordsworth, who holds, perhaps, 
beaver learns us this lesson, who being the next place after Milton. A grand 
hunted for his stones, bites them off: you and striking peculiarity of Bacon was his 
cannot but have much of your estate, par- own sense of the dignity and value of 
don my plainness, ill got ; think how much his discoveries in philosophy. Voltaire, 
Vor. VIIIL—21 


“Tt deserves not to be read in schooles 
But to be freighted in the ship of fools,” 
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after hearing Rousseau read his Ode to reigned in the schools. He began his 
Posterity, is said to have told him that work when he was a young student, in a 
it would never arrive at the place where thorough dissatisfaction with the pre- 
it was addressed. But Bacon's words vailing methods and masters. After the 
have been eagerly heard by the later mauling that Aristotle had received from 
generations to whom they were formally Luther, he fell into the hands of Bacon, 
directed, and his vaticinations respecting who treated him no better, It is a proof 
the destiny of his ‘writings have been of the vitality of the Stagyrite that he still 
nobly verified, survives in undiminished vigor. Luther 
Unquestionably the principal work of fathered upon him the legalism of the 
Bacon is the “ Novum Organum.” Here- scholastic theology, and Bacon the mis- 
in is expounded and exemplified the ex- placed and barren sway of the syllogism, 
perimental or inductive method, and leading to the neglect of observation and 
’ here its claims are advocated. Although induction. Aristotle had to bear the 
a fragment, a fraction of a much more burden of the faults and excesses of his 
extensive project, it was rewritten twelve followers, All these invectives against 
times. Upon it Bacon concentrated all him are thus misapplied, or mainly un- 
his powers. Yet there are many read- just. 
ers of the “ Advancement of Learning,” If we open anywhere in the “ Novum 
the “de Augmentis” and the “ Essays,” Organum,” we find a text that would 
where there is one reader of this great justify an ample discourse. We select a 
treatise ; and of those who dip into the single paragraph, a good specimen of 
“Novum Organum,” few get beyond the Bacon's style of thought and of composi- 
introductory portions. Yet the practical tion. It is Aphorism Lxx1. 
or illustrative parts of the work are not “The sciences wlggh we possess come for 
without interest to a general reader, It the most part from the Greeks. For what 
has been a fashion to smile at Bacon’s ex- has been added by Roman, Arabic, or later 
periments and practical suggestions in Writers is not much nor of much importance; 
science. It is indeed his glory to have 4 whatever it is, it is built on the founda- 
stood on Mount Pisgah and looked on the tion of Greek discoveries, : Now the wisdom 
promised land, which he did not enter. of the Groce eae a est tam 
Yet, now and then, there is a splendid ae coo See en em anvens 
: ae 2e inquisition of truth. Thus that name 
discovery almost anticipated. The fol- <> Sophists, which by those who would be 
lowing passage is an example: “Ifthere thought philosophers was in contempt cast 
be any magnetic power which operates pack upon and so transferred to the ancient 
by consent between the globe of the rhetoricians, Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias, Po- 
earth and heavy bodies, or between the 


lus, does indeed suit the entire class, Plato, 
globe of the moon and the waters of the Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Theophrastus, and 


sea (as seems highly probable in the semi- their successors, Clirysippus, Carneades, and 
menstrual ebbs and floods), or between therest. There was this diflerence only, that 
the starry sphere and the planets, where- the former class was wandering and mercenary, 
by the latter are attracted to their going about from town to town, putting up 
apogees ; all these must operate at very their wisdom for sale and taking a price for it} 
great distances.” And in another place while the latter was more pompous and dig- 
he recommends that experiments be made fed, as composed of men who had fixed 
with a pendulum carried down into a abodes, and who opened schools and taught 

; iin tnd tae of a chanel their philosophy without reward. Still both 
Mare = th ss ~ Aes +. ae = ” sorts, though in other respects unequal, were 

amees z - eae > eee owcen professorial; both turned the matter into dis- 
mathematically verified. _ . putations, and set up and battled for philoso- 

Bacon, in his day, was a great ee phical sects and heresies; so that their doc- 
and Innovator. He made a crusade 


trines were, for the most part (as Dionysius 
against the traditional ideas and the in- not unaptly rallied Plato), the talk of old men 


tellectual stagnation which, ashe thought, to ignorant youths, But the elder of the 
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Greek philosophers, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Leucippus, Democritus, Parmenides, Heracli- 
tus, Xenophanes, Philolaus, and the rest (I 
omit Pythagoras asa mystic), did not, as far as 
we know, open schools; but more silently and 
severely and simply,—that is, with less affecta- 
tion and parade,—betook themselves to the in- 
quisition of truth. And therefore, they wero, in 
my judgment, more guccessful ; only that their 
works were in the course of time obscured by 
those slighter persons who had more which 
suits and pleases the capacity and tastes of 
the vulgar: time, like a river, bringing down 
to us things which are light and puffed up, 
but letting weighty matters sink. Still even 
they were not altogether free from the failing 
of their nation; but leaned too much to the 
ambition and vanity of founding a sect and 
catching popular applause, But the inquisi- 
tion of truth must be despaired of, when it 
turns aside to trifles of this kind. Nor should 
we omit that judgment, or rather divination, 
which was given concerning the Greeks by 
the Egyptian priest,—that ‘ they were always 
boys, without antiquity of knowledge or knowl- 
edge of antiquity.’ Assuredly they have that 
which is characteristic of boys; they are 
prompt to prattle, but cannot generate; for 
their wisdom abounds in words, but is barren 
of works. And therefore the signs which 
are taken from the origin and birth-place of 
the received philosophy are not good.” 

It is remarkable that Grote’s theory 
about the relation of Socrates and Plato 
to the Sophists is here anticipated. Mr. 
Grote makes concessions respecting the 
ethical and reforming spirit of Socrates, 
which in truth essentially distinguish him 
and his school from the class of profes- 
sional teachers termed Sophists. We be- 
lieve that the criticisms—in the Gorgias, for 
example—upon the character and spirit of 
the rhetorical teachers who made intel- 
lectual dexterity the end and aim of edu- 
cation, are well founded. The difference 
between Socrates and the Sophists was 
far deeper than Bacon's statement would 
lead one to infer. It is true that the 
Greek mind took the highest delight in 
the exercise of the intellectual powers, 
and therefore was addicted to speculation 

and debate. The Greek was ever eager 
to “ tell or to hear some new thing.” The 
weak side of the Greek mind is admirably 
sketched in the aphorism quoted above. 
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At the same time there were “fruits” o° 

the Greek philosophy—not such, to be 

sure, as increase so much the material 

comforts of life, but still such as widen 

and enrich the human understanding and 

ennoble civilization. As to Aristotle, he 

is entitled to be considered the father of 

the sciences of observation. He was him- 

self a most curious and careful investiga- 

tor of nature. We must not give way to 

the Baconian fanaticism so far as to decry 

the great thinkers of antiquity. They 

did their work, in the main, well. Nor 
was the scholastic philosophy without 
profit. Regarded as a gymnastic for the 
intellect, or as an antidote to the fire of 

mysticism and enthusiasm, it rendered a 
great and indispensable service. In other 
aspects also, the schoolmen contributed 
to the advancement of mental science and 
the better understanding of theology. The 
Arabs deserve more recognition for ser- 
vices rendered to science, than they re- 
ceive in this passage. In mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, chemistry, they 
were leaders in the middle ages. Through 
them the mariner’s compass was brought 
from the East, where it had long been 
known. This indispensable instrument, 
which was unknown to the classic nations 
of antiquity, was brought into Europe by 
the agency of the Arabs. It had been in 
use to guide land carriages among the 
Chinese from the most ancient times; and 
Chinese vessels were navigated by the aid 
of it as early as the third century of our 
era.* 

Many of Bacon’s recipes are curiosities 
from the number and odd character of the 
ingredients that enter into them. They 
show the character of medical practice at 
that time. He has a sure remedy for the 
gout; but though he professes to have 
cured himself in attacks of this disorder, 
his prescription would probably win little 
faith if we were to transcribe it. Some 
of his experiments are likewise more 
curious than comfortable. “ For exility 
of the voice,” he suggests that one invert 
a pail in a bath, and, putting his head un- 


* See Humboldt’s Cosmos (Bohn’s ed.) I. 73, 


II. 628, and a learned Article by Prof. Salis- 
bury, in Silliman’s Journal of Science, 184. 
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der water, bring it up within the pail. 
“Then let him speak; and any that shall 
stand without shall hear his voice plainly ; 
but yet made extremely sharp and exile, 
like the voice of puppets; but yet the 
articulate sounds of the words will not 
be confounded.” This suggestion is hu- 
manely added: “Note that it may be 
much more handsomely done, if the pail 
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be put over the man’s head above water, 
and then he cower down, and the pail be 
pressed down with him,” (This passage 
is in the “ Natural History.”) In these 
parts of his writings, as everywhere, there 
is discovered his hopeful feeling in regard 
to the possibilities of progress and im- 
provement in all the arts and occupations 
of men, 


SrrRaNGE words for Earth! Through all we dream and do 
We go down to the grave with hope denied ; 
Earth has her triumphs, and her crowns,—but who 


Was ever satisfied ? 


There are sweet fountains in the wilderness, 
And flowers by the loneliest way-side, 
And joys come often,—yet the happiest 


Are never satisfied. 


What voice the yearning first interpreted ? 
What soundless, shoreless ocean, spreading wide, 
Rose clear and calm before his sight, who said, 


“T shall be satisfied ?” 


Before the thought our restlessness is stilled, 
As once again the veil is drawn aside, 
O Land, where every void Earth leaves is filled, 


And all are satisfied ! 


A heaven worth winning! 


Though that land be fair 
With beauty to our sight and thought denied, 





One thought surpasses a!l the visions,—there 


“T shall be satisfied.” 


There are all shadows past,—all secrets plain. 
If not in vain I shall have lived and died,— 
If loss at last may turn to better gain,— 


“T shall be satisfied.” 


If I may look upor the Face whose calm 
Without the glory dims all else beside, 
It were enough, without the crown and palm,— 


“T shall be satisfied.” 


If I may drink and never thirst again, 
And in that rest forevermore abide,— 
If in Thy likeness I awake,—O then 


“T shall be satisfied.” 


a 


SEVASTOPOL IN MAY, 1855. 


[We give the first instalment of a very 
brilliant and graphic description of the 
memorable conflict before Sevastopol, by 
an eye-witness, Count Leo Tolstoi, the 
leading novelist of Russia. We think the 


reader will agree with us that few more 
vivid and thrilling pictures of war-scenes 
have ever been produced than this. The 
narrative will be completed in the two 
following numbers. We are indebted to 
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Mr. Eugene Schuyler, U. 8, Consul at 
Moscow, -for the admirable translation 
from the Russian.—Epiror. ] 


I. 

Already six months have passed since 
the first shot was fired from the bastions 
of Sevastopol, and ploughed up the ground 
in the enemy’s works, and since then, 
thousands of shells, balls and bullets, 
have unceasingly flown from the bastions 
to the trenches, and from the trenches to 
the bastions, and the Angel of Death has 
constantly hovered over them. 

Thousands of men had had their self- 
love wounded ; thousands had had satis- 
faction and had got puffed up with suc- 
cess; and thousands had gone to rest in 
the embraces of death. How many pink 
coffins and linen shrouds! and still the 
same sounds are heard from the bastions; 
still with involuntary trembling and fear 
the French look in the clear evening- 
light from their camp at the yellowish, 
torn earth of the ramparts of Sevastopol, 
at the black figures of our soldiers moving 
on them, and count the embrasures, from 
which angrily protrude the iron guns; still 
on the telegraph-tower the signal officer 
examines with his glass the variegated fig- 
ures of the French, their batteries and 
tents, their columns moving on the green 
mountain side, and the smoky fires that 
glow in the trenches ; still with the same 
zeal from different parts of the world 
various crowds of people, with still more 
various desires, swarm to this fatal spot. 
And the question which was not decided 
by the diplomats, is not yet decided by 
powder and blood. 


Il. 

In the besieged city of Sevastopol the 
regimental bands were playing near the 
pavilion on the boulevard, and crowds of 
officers and ladies were gayly moving 
on the paths. The bright spring sun 
had risen in the morning over the Eng- 
lish works, had passed over the bastions, 
then over the city and the Nikolai bar- 
racks, and shining with the same glad 
light for all, had now sunk in the far blue 
sea, which with its measured swell, was 
shining with a silvery gleam. An infan- 
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try officer, tall and slightly stooping, put- 
ting on a clean glove, though not quite 
white, came out of the gate of one of the 
little sailor-houses on the left side of the 
Morskaya street, and looking down in 
deep thought, turned up the hill toward 
the boulevard. The expression of the 
by-no-means handsome face of this officer, 
was not that of great intellectual power, 
but of simplicity, good sense, honor and 
regularity. He was not well made, and 
wasa little awkward, and asit were shame- 
faced in his movements. He had on a 
forage-cap, already somewhat worn, a 
thin overcoat of a rather strange purplish- 
gray shade, from under the flap of which 
his gold watch-chain was visible ; striped 
pantaloons and clean, shining calf-skin 
boots. He seemed to be either a Ger- 
man, though his features proved him to 
be of pure Russian origin, or an adjutant, 
or a regimental quartermaster, (but then 
he would have had spurs) or an officer 
transferred from the cavalry, or the guard, 
for the campaign. He really was an 
officer transferred from the cavalry, and 
now, as he was going up to the boule- 
vard, was thinking of a letter he had just 
received from a former comrade, now re- 
tired from service, and a proprietor in the 
government of T. and his wife, the pale 
blue-eyed Natasha, his greatest friend. 
He recalled one place in the letter where 
his comrade said: 

“When they bring us the /nvalid, Pup- 
ka, (so the retired uhlaw called his wife) 
flies to the ante-room, seizes the paper, 
and comes with it to the arbor, (or the par- 
lor, where .you remember we passed the 
winter evenings so pleasantly with you, 
when your regiment was in our town) 
and read your heroic adventures with an 
ardor that you cannot imagine. She 
often talks about you. Michailof, she 
says, is such a dear soul, I am ready to 
kiss him when I see him, He is fighting 
on the bastions, and will certainly receive 
the cross of St. George, and they will 
write about him in the papers, ete., so that 
I really begin to be jealous of you.” 
In another place he wrote: “ The papers 
reach us horribly late, and though we 
hear many new rumors we can’t be- 
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lieve all of them. For example the 
musical ladies of your acquaintance, were 
saying yesterday, that Napoleon had al- 
ready been taken prisoner by our Cos- 
sacks and sent to Petersburg; but you 
understand how much of that I believe. 
A person who has come here from Peters- 
burg—he ison special service for the Min- 
ister, a very pleasant man, and now that 
no one is in town you can hardly imagine 
what a resource he is to us—tells us for 
certain that our troops have occupied 
Bupatoria, so that the French have now no 
communication with Balak-lava, and that 
we only lost 200 men, and the French 
15,000. My wife was in such excitement 
over this event, that she sat up all night, 
and says she knows you were certainly 
in that fight and distinguished yourself.” 

Notwithstanding the words and ex- 
pressions which I have purposely put in 
italics, and the whole tone of the letter, 
Captain Michailof with an inexpressibly 
sad pleasure recalled his pale friend, and 
how he used to sit in the arbor with her 
in the evening and talk sentiment, recall- 
ed his good-hearted uhlaw comrade, and 
how he would get angry and lose, when 
they used to make a pool of a few kopek 
each in the cabinet, how his wife would 
laugh at him, recalled the friendship of 
these people for him, (it seemed to him, 
perhaps, that it was more on the side of 
the pale friend) all these faces and their 
surroundings appeared in his imagination, 
a wonderfully-pleasant rosy light, and 
smiling at his reccollections, he felt of the 
pocket in which lay the letter so pleas- 
ant to him. 

From recollections Captain Michailof 
involuntarily passed to dreams and hopes. 
“What surprise and delight Natasha will 
have,” he thought, “ when she all at once 
reads in the Jnvalid the announcement 
that I was the first to mount a cannon, 
and have received the George! I ought 
to be made a full-captain for my past ser- 
vice, afterward I can very easily get to be 
major in the line this very year, because 
many have been killed, and many more 
of our comrades will certainly be killed in 
this campaign, and then there will be an- 
other fight, and because Iam known they 





will trust me with a regiment—lieuten- 
ant-colonel—an acorn on my neck—col- 
onel—.” And he was already a general, 
honoring with a visit Natasha, the wid- 
dow of his comrade, who in his dreams 
dies about that time, when the sounds 
of the music on the boulevard was heard 
more clearly, the crowds of people met 
his view, and he appeared on the boule- 
vard as before, a simple sub-captain of in- 
fantry. 
I. 

He went first to the pavilion, near 
which stood the musicians; instead of 
music-stands other soldiers of the same 
regiment, bare-headed, held their notes ; 
around them, looking rather than listen- 
ing were collected a circle of copyists, en- 
signs, and nurses with children. About the 
pavilion there were standing, sitting and 
walking chiefly aides-de-camp and officers 
in white gloves. On the large alley of 
the boulevard were officers of all sorts and 
women of all sorts, rarely with bonnets, 
the greater part with handkerchiefs on 
their heads, (there were some with 
neither bonnets nor handkerchiefs) but 
there was not one who was old, and it 
was noticeable that they were all young. 
Below, on the shady, fragrant alley of 
white locusts, solitary groups were walk- 
ing and sitting. 

No one was particularly glad to meet 
sub-captain Michailof on the boulevard, 
except perhaps captain Obzhogof and cap- 
tain Suslikof of his regiment, who shook 
his hand very warmly ; but the first had 
on camel-skin breeches, no gloves, and a 
much-worn overcoat, and had such a red 
and sweaty face, and the second talked 
so loudly and so freely, that he was 
ashamed to walk with them, especially 
before the officers in white gloves, (of 
whom Michailof knew one—an aide-de- 
camp—and could bow to another, a staff- 
officer, because he had met him twice at 
a common friend’s.) Besides, what pleas- 
ure was there in walking with Obzhogof 
and Suslikof, when he met and shook 
hands with them half-a-dozen times a day 
without that. He had not come to the 
niusic for that. 

He wanted to go up to the aide-de-camp 
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whom he knew, and talk with these 
gentlemen ; not however that captains 
Ohzlogof and Suslikof and Lieut. Pashtet- 
sky and others might see that he talked 
with them, but simply because they were 
agreeable people, knew all the news, and 
would talk about it. 

But why was sub-captain Michailof 
afraid, and why did he hesitate to go up 
tothem? ‘“ What, if all at once they do 
not bow to me ”"—he thought, “ or bow 
and go on talking with each other as if I 
were not there, or go away from me and 
Istand alone there among the aristocrats?” 
The word aristocrat (in the sense of a 
higher select circle of whatever class) has 
received among us in Russia, where I 
think it should not, some time since a 
great popularity, and has passed into ev- 
ery class and every circle wherever there 
is vanity, (and in what condition of time 
and circumstances is there not this sad 
tendency) among merchants, tchinovniks, 
copyists, officers, in Saratof, in Mama- 
dyshi, in Vinnitzy, everywhere, where 
there are people. And since in the be- 
sieged city of Sevastopol there are many 
people, and consequently there is much 
vanity, there are also aristocrats, not- 
withstanding death hangs every minute 
over the heads of every one, aristocrats or 
not. For captain Obzhogof, sub-captain 
Michailof is an aristocrat for sub-captain 
Michailof, aide-de-camp Kalugin is an ar- 
istocrat because he is an aide-de-camp and 
is familiar with other aides-de-camp. For 
aide-de-camp Kalugin is an aristocrat, be- 
cause he is an aid of the Emperor. 

Vanity, vanity, vanity everywhere, 
even on the edge of the grave, and among 
people ready for death from the deepest 
conviction. Vanity. This must be the 
characteristic trait and peculiar disease of 
ourage, Why among the people of other 
times do we hear no more about this pas- 
sion than about the cholera or the small- 
pox? Why in our age are there only 
three sorts of people? one class receiving 
the principle of vanity as a necessary fact 
of existence, and therefore honorably and 
freely submitting to it; a second accept- 
ing it as anunfortunate but insurmounta- 
ble condition of society ; and a third un- 
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consciously and servilely acting under its 
influence? Why did the Homers and 
Shakesperes talk of love, of fame, of suf- 
fering, while the literature of our age is 
an unfinished tale of snobs and vanity ? 

Michailof went twice in a hesitating 
manner past the group of his aristocrats. 
The third time making an effort he went 
up to them. There were four officers in 
the group: aide-de-camp Kalugin, the ac- 
quaintance of Michailof, aide-de-camp 
Prince Galtzin, who was even somewhat 
of an aristocrat for Kalugin himself, Col- 
onel Nefedof, one of the so-called hun- 
dred and twenty-two fashionable people, 
who had entered the service from retire- 
ment for this campaign only, and cavalry- 
captain Praskukin, also one of the hun- 
dred and twenty-two. 

Happily for Michailof, Kalugin was in 
excellent humof, (the General had just 
talked very confidentially with him, and 
Prince Galtzin, just arrived from Peters- 
burg, was staying with him) he did not 
consider it humiliating to give his hand to 
Michailof which, however, Praskukin did 
not decide to do, though he had often 
met him in the bastions and had several 
times drank his wine and brandy, and was 
even owing him at cards twelve rubles 
and a-half. But not knowing yet very 
well Prince Galtzin, he did not want to 
display before him his acquaintance with 
a simple sub-captain of infantry. He 
bowed to him slightly. 

“ Well, Captain,” said Kalugin, “ when 
again to the bastion ? do you remember 
how we met on the Schwartzof redoubt ? 
Warm work there, eh?” 

“Yes, warm,” said Michailof, remem- 
bering how he was going from the 
trenches to the bastion. On that night he 
had met Kalugin, who was walking with 
some young fellow, clinking his saber as 
he went. “My turn to go really comes 
to-morrow ; but we have a sick officer,” 
continued Michailof, “and so E 

He wanted to say that it was not his 
turn, but since the commander of the 8th 
company was not well, and their remain- 
ed only an ensign in the 8th company 
he thought it his duty to propose him- 
self in the place of Lieutenant Napahiset- 
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sky, and so was going now to the bas- 
tion. Kalugin did not listen to him. 

“T feel that there will be something 
new in a day or two,” he said to Prince 
Galtzin. 

“But will nothing happen to-day?” 
timidly asked Michailof, looking first at 
Kalugin and then at Galtzin. 

No one answered him, Prince Galt- 
zin only frowned a little, looked past his 
cap, and, after a minute of silence, said : 

“A nice looking girl that in the red 
handherchief. Do you know her, Cap- 
tain?” 

“She’s the daughter of a sailor who 
lives near my quarters,” he replied. 

“Let us go and have a good look at 
her,” 

And Prince Galtzin took the arm of 
Kalugin on one side, and on the other 
Michailof, convinced in advance that this 
could not but afford the latter the great- 
est satisfaction ; which was really true. 

Michailof was superstitious, and thought 
it very wrong to busy himself with wo- 
men before going into action; but now 
he put on the appearance of a rowé, which 
evidently neither Prince Galtzin nor 
Kalugin believed in, and which exceed- 
ing astonished the girl in the red hand- 
kerchief, who more than once had no- 
ticed how the sub-captain blushed in pass- 
ing by the windows. Praskukin walk- 
ed behind and even touched the arm of 
Prince Galtzin, making various remarks 
in French; but, as four could not walk 
abreast on the path, he was obliged to 
walk alone, and only on the second round 
took the arm of Servyagin, a naval officer 
of known bravery, who in passing spoke 
to him—he too wanting to join the circle 
of aristocrats, and the brave fellow gladly 
put his muscular, honest arm in the arm 
of Praskukin, who was known to all, es- 
pecially to Seryagin, as not too good a 
man. When Praskukin, telling Prince 
Galtzin of his acquaintance with this na- 
val officer, whispered to him that he was 
well known for his bravery, Prince Galt- 
zin, who had yesterday been in the fourth 
bastion, and had seen a shell burst at 
twenty paces from him, counting him- 
self not less brave than this gentleman, 








and supposing that very much reputa- 
tion was gained without reason, paid no 
attention at all to Servyagin. 

It was so pleasant to sub-captain Mi- 
chailof to walk in such society, that he for- 
got the dear letter from T. and the dark 
thoughts which besieged him about his 
going to the bastion, He remained with 
them until they began to talk exclusively 
with each other, avoiding his glances, 
giving him to understand that he might 
go, and finally left him entirely. But the 
sub-captain was quite content, and when 
he passed by yunker Baron Pest, who 
was particularly proud and haughty since 
the night before, when he for the first 
time had gone into the fifth bastion, and 
considered himself in consequence a hero, 
he did not get provoked at the suspi- 
ciously insolent motion with which he 
saluted him, 

Iv. 

But hardly had Michailof crossed the 
threshold of his lodging, than quite other 
thoughts came into his head. He saw 
his little room with its uneven earth 
floor, and crooked windows, stuffed with 
paper, his old bed with the worn-out cov- 
erlet on it, on which was portrayed an 
amazon, and where lay two pistols, the 
dirty bed of the yunker who lived with 
him, with its sieve-like quilt, he saw his 
Nikita who with disorderly greased hair, 
stood scratching himself in the middle of 
the floor; saw his old overcoat, his extra 
pair of boots, and a bundle from which 
stuck out the end of of a cheese and the 
neck of a porter-bottle filled with brandy, 
prepared for him to take to the bastion, 
and he suddenly recollected that he must 
now go for the whole night with his com- 
pany to the front. 

“T shall probably be killed to-day,” 
thought the sub-captain, “I feel it. And 
the worst of it is I wasn’t obliged to go 
but volunteered, and those who volun- 
teer always get killed. Why did that 
curse Nepshisetzky get sick? very likely 
he is not sick at all, and instead of him 
I shall be killed—certainly killed. How- 
ever, if Iam not killed, I shall probably 
be promoted. I saw how it pleased the 
regimental-commander when I said that 
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I would go if Lieutenant Nepshisetzky 
was sick. If I don’t come out major, at 
least I shall get a Vladimir. Well, this 
is the thirteenth timeI go to the bastion. 
Oh! thirteen is an unlucky number. I 
shall certainly be killed. I feel it; but 
some one was obliged to go. They couldn’t 
go without acommander. And whatever 
should happen there is the honor of the 
regiment at stake—the honor of the army 
depends on that. It was my duty to go— 
yes, my sacred duty. But I havea pre- 
sentiment.” The sub-captain forgot that 
this was not the first time he had had a 
similar presentiment, in a stronger or 
weaker degree, when it was necessary to 
go to the bastions, and did not know that 
every one who goes into action feels simi- 
larly. Quieting himself bythe thought 
ofduty, which with the sub-captain was 
particularly strong and developed, he sat 
down at his table and began to write a 
farewell letter to his father.. After having 
written for ten minutes he got up with 
eyes wet with tears, and saying over to 
himself all the prayers that he knew, be- 
gan to dress himself. His drunken and 
insolent servant slowly handed him his 
new coat, (the old one, which he usually 
wore when he went to the bastion was 
not mended). 

“Why is my new coat not mended? 
you only sleep all the time! ” angrily said 
Michailof. 

“Why not sleep,” Nikita grumbled. 
“One who runs about day in and day out, 
like a dog, gets awfully tired—and then 
not take a rest!” 

“You're drunk again,I see.” 

“T didn’t get drunk on your money, 
for you to scold about it.” 

“Hold your tongue, you brute!” cried 
the sub-captain ready to beat the man, 
for he was before this out of sorts, and 
was now entirely put out of patience 
and provoked at the insolence of Nikita, 
whom he liked, even petted, and had 
lived with for 12 years already. 

“Brute! brute!” the servant repeated 
—“and why call me a brute, sir? see what 
a time this is! It is not well to scold.” 

Michailof remembered where he was 
going, and was ashamed of himself. 
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“ You put one out ofall patience, Niki- 
ta!” he said curtly, “ Leave that letter 
to father on the table, and don’t touch it,” 
he added, reddening. 

“T hear, sir,” said Nikita, feeling him- 
self under the influence of the liquor which 
he had drunk, as he said, with his own mo- 
ney, winking his eyes with an evident de- 
sire to cry. 

When at the door the sub-captain said, 
“ Good-bye, Nikita!” Nikita suddenly 
burst out with suppressed sobs, and rushed 
to kiss his master’s hand. ‘ Good-bye, 
master!” he exclaimed sobbing. The 
old sailor’s wife, who was standing at the 
door, woman-like, could not-help joining 
in this affecting scene, and began to wipe 
her eyes with her dirty sleeve and to talk 
of what gentlemen were and what tor- 
tures they suffered and how she had 
been left a poor widow, and told for the 
hundredth time to the drunken Nikita 
the story of her sorrow ; how her hus- 
band had been killed and how her home 
had been burned up, (that in which she 
lived did not belong toher) ete. After his 
master had gone, Nikita smoked a pipe, 
asked the girl of the house to go for bran- 
dy, and very soon stopped crying, and on 
the contrary began to quarrel with the 
old woman about some quart that she 
had given out to him. 

“But perhaps I shall only be wounded,” 
Michailof reasoned with himself, as he 
passed along in the twilight with his 
company to the bastion. ‘“ But where ? 
how ? here or there?” he thought seri- 
ously, pointing to his stomach and his 
chest. “ If it hits here,” he thought of 
his thigh, it would go around the bone, 
yes, and if it is a shell—it’s all up.” 

Michailof by going along the trenches 
safely reached the front, passed some sap- 
per officers—it wasnow quite dark, and 
some men at work—and sat down in a 
ditch behind a breastwork. There was 
not much firing, only once in a while a flash 
was seen either on our side or on. theirs, 
and a shining shell traced a fiery are on 
the dark starry sky. But all the shells hit 
far away behind and to the right of the 
ditch in which he sat. He drank a little 
brandy, ate a bit of cheese, smoked a ci- 
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garette, said a prayer, and wanted to 
take a nap. 
v. 

Prince Galtzin, Lieut.-Col. Neferdof 
and Praskukin, whom nobody invited, 
and with whom nobody talked, but who 
did not leave them, all went from the 
boulevard to drink tea with Kalugin. 

“So you didn’t tell me all about Vaska 
Mendel,” said Kalugin, taking off his over- 
coat, seating himself near a window in a 
small comfortable arm-chair and pulling 
up the collar of a clean, starched linen 
shirt; “how did he come to get mar- 
ried ?” 

“Tt is absurd. De vous dis ily avait un 
temps, on ne parlait quede gaa Peters- 
bourg,” said Prince Galtzin, laughing and 
rising from the piano at which he had sat 
down, seating himself on the window be- 
side Kalugin; “simply absurd. I know 
all the details of it ;” and he narrated mer- 
rily, knowingly and boldly some love 
story, which we pass by as of no particu- 
lar interest for us. But it was remark- 
able that not only Prince Galtzin but all 
these gentlemen, one lounging in the 
window, another stretching his legs, an- 
other at the piano, showed themselves 
quite other people from on the boulevard ; 
there was none of the ridiculous haughti- 
ness that they had displayed to the infantry 
officers; here among themselves they 
were at their ease, especially Kalugin and 
Prince Galtzin, and were very pleasant, 
merry and good fellows. The conversa- 
tion was on Petersburg companions and 
acquaintances. 

“ How is Maslovsky ?” 

“Which? in the body-guards or the 
horse-guards ?” 

“T know them both. The one in 
horse-guards was a boy with me when he 
came out of school, What is the eldest— 
captain ?” 

“Oh, long ago.” 

“ Does he still go about with that gyp- 
sy girl?” 

“No, he left her,” &c., in the same sort. 

After that Prince Galtzin sat down at 
the piano and sang a gypsy song very 
well. Praskukin, without being asked, 
began to sing second, and sang so well 
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that they all asked him to sing again, 
with which he was very content. 

The servant came in with tea, cream 
and eracklins ona silver salver. “‘ Pass 
them to the Prince,” said Kalugin. 

“Tt is strange to think,” said Galtzin 
taking a glass and going to the window, 
“that we are here in a besieged city, 
with a piano, tea with cream, and in a 
lodging that I would be very glad to find 
in Petersburg.” 

—“ Yes, if it were not so,” said the dis- 
contented lieutenant-colonel, “this con- 
stant expectation of something or other 
would be simply unendurable—this see- 
ing how every day, people are killed— 
and that there is ng end of this nor of liv- 
ing in the dirt and being uncomfortable.” 

“But how do our infantry officers get 
along,” asked Kalugin, “ who live in the 
bastions with the soldiers and eat soldier's 
soup,—how do they get along?” 

“They ? They really don't change their 
shirts for ten days at a time, but they are 
heroes; wonderful men.” 

Just then an infantry officer came into 
the room. 

“T—I was ordered—Can I present my- 
self to Gen. , to his excellency from 
Gen. N.” he timidly asked, bowing. 

Kalugin rose, but without returning the 
officer’s bow, with insolent politeness and 
a haughty smile asked him if he would be 
so good as to wait, and not asking him to 
sit down or showing him further atten- 
tion turned to Galtzin and began to talk 
in French, so that the poor officer, left in 
the middle of the room, did not know 
what to do with himself. 

“Tt is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance,” said the officer after a moment's 
silence, 

“Very well,” said Kalugin, putting on 
his overcoat and showing to the door. 

“ Eh bien, messieurs, je crois que cela 
chauffera cette nuit,” Kalugin said when 
he came back from the General. 

“Ah? what? asortie?” all began to 
ask. 

“T don’t know—you'll see for your- 
selves,” he answered with a mysterious 
smile, 

“ And my commander is in the bas- 
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tions—I suppose I ought to go,” Prasku- 
kin said, buckling on his sabre. 

But no one answered him; he ought 
to know for himself whether he had to 
go or not. 

Praskukin and Neferdof went out to 
go to their places. 

“Good-bye, gentlemen!” “ Aw revoir, 
gentlemen, We will see each other again 
to-night!” Kalugin cried out to them 
from the window, as bending over the 
horns of their Cossack saddles, they gal- 
loped along the road. The clatter of the 
Cossack horses soon ceased down the 
dark street. 

“ Non, dites moi, est-ce qu'il y aura véri- 
tablement quelque chose cette nuit,” said 
Galtzin, leaning out of the window with 
Kalugin, and looking at the shells which 
rose above the bastions. 

“T can tell you—do you see—you have 
been in the bastions? (Galtzin made a 
sign of assent though he had been only 
once in the fourth bastion.) So opposite 
our lunette was a French,”—and Kalugin, 
like a man who is not a specialist but 
considers his military judgment very 
trustworthy, began somewhat confusedly, 
and altering in the repetition the terms 
of fortification, to tell the position of the 
Russian and the enemy’s works and the 
plan of the proposed action. 

“However, they begin to drop about 
the trenches. Oh! was that ours or 
theirs? there it has burst,” they said, 
leaning out of the window, and looking 
at the fiery lines of the bombs which 
crossed each other in the air, at the 
flashes of the guns, at the momentary 
illumination of the dark blue sky, and at 
the white smoke of the powder, and 
listening to the sounds of the continually 
increasing fire. 

“ Quel charmant coup d'eil! ah?” said 
Kalugin, turning the attention of his 
guest to this really beautiful sight. “See, 
sometimes there is no difference between 
the stars and the bombs.” “ Yes, I just 
now thought that that was a star; but 
it fell. See it has burst. But that great 
star—what do they call it?—is exactly 
like a bomb.” 

“Do you believe, I am so accustomed 
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to these bombs, that, I am sure, that in 
a starry night in Russia it will seem to 
me that all are bombs: one gets so ac- 
customed.” 

“However, ought I not to go into 
this sortie?” Galtzin asked after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“ Nonsense, brother! don’t think of it; 
I shall not let you go,” answered Kalu- 
gin. ‘You will have time enough yet, 
brother.” 

“Seriously? Do you think there is 
no need of it? but——” at this time in 
the direction in which the young men 
were looking, through the echo of the 
artillery was heard a horrible fusillade, 
and thousands of little lights, incessantly 
appearing, shone along the whole line. 

“Tt has actually begun!” said Kalugin. 
“T cannot hear that sound of musketry 
with cold blood: it somehow acts on one’s 
soul, There’s a ‘hurrah’ too,” he added, 
listening to the long protracted sound 
of hundreds of voices “ a-a-a-a,” which 
reached him from the bastion. ‘ Whose 
hurrah was it? theirs or ours ?” 

“T don’t know; butit has already come 
to a hand to hand fight, because the 
firing has stopped.” 

Just then an officer rode up to the 
porch under the window, accompanied 
by a Cossack, and got down from his 
horse. 

“Where from ? ” 

“From the bastion. 
General.” 

“Come along, now. What is going 
on?” 

“They attacked the trenches—occu- 
pied them. The French brought up im- 
mense reserves—attacked ours—there 
were only two battalions,” he said,.catch- 
ing his breath, the very same officer 
which had come in in the evening, pant- 
ing with fatigue, but entering the door 
with perfect composure. 

“Well—did they retreat?” Galtzin 
asked, 

“No,” the officer angrily replied, “a 
battalion came up in time—they beat 
them off; but the commander of the 
regiment is killed and many officers. I 
was ordered to ask for reinforcements "— 
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and with these words, he went with 
Kalugin to the General, where we shall 
not follow them. 

Five minutes after Kalugin was mount- 
ed on a Cossack horse, (and in that quasi 
Cossack pose, in which, I have noticed, 
aides-de-camp somehow find something 
very pleasant) and was galloping to the 
bastion to give some orders there and to 
wait for news of the final result of the 
action. Prince Galtzin, under the in- 
fluence of that heavy emotion, which the 
unexpectedly near signs of an action 
always produce on the spectator, who 
does not take part in it, went out into 
the street and began to walk aimlessly 
up and down. 

Soldiers were carrying the wounded on 
litters and leading them by the arm. It 
was perfectly dark in the street ; only once 
ina while the windows were lighted either 
in the hospitals or in the quarters of some 
officer off duty. Thesame rumbling noise 
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of cannonading came from the bastions, 
and the same fires sparkled in the black 
sky. Sometimes one heard the clatter- 
ing ofthe horse of some orderly, the groans 
of the wounded, the tramp and talk of 
the litter-carriers or the conversation 
of frightened women who had come out 
on the porch to look at the cannonade. 

Among the latter was our acquaintance 
Nikita, the old sailor’s wife, with whom 
he had already made up; and her ten-year- 
old ‘daughter. “‘O Lord! O Holy Mother 
of God!” exclaimed the old woman, 
sighing to herself, looking at the bombs, 
which, like balls of fire, continually flew 
from one side to the other, “It’s awful, 
awful.” He-e-e! we never had such be- 
fore! See where the accursed things has 
burst! straight on our house in the sub- 
urb.” 

“No, it’s further off; they all fall in 
Aunt Arinka’s garden,” said the little 
girl. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
YALE COLLEGE. 

Awone the list of benefactions to Yale 
College, woman’s name occurs at least 
twice as donator. On the first mention 
of it, a certain Madam Abigail do- 
nates a bell, whose value is estimated at 
five pounds sterling; on the second 
Madam —— Clap bestows a bell, value 
eight pounds sterling. Thus, through the 
tongues of the aforementioned bells, wo- 
man has often spoken within the halls of 
“Old Yale.” 

Mrs. Cornelia Kroy felt a strong in- 
clination to speak yet again when she 
entered the venerable pile of brick that 
encased her son. As happens unto most 
women, her words expressed themselves 
in tears, when she saw the gloom and 
discomfort of the place no more, because 
of the greater suffering which was mani- 
fest in the face of her boy. 

Thoughtless of the advancing severity 
of the season, John Kroy had neglected 
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to have a fire lit in his room, and, as there 
were students quite as thoughtless on 
every side of him, the autumnal damp- 
ness had come in through every pore of 
the ancient bricks and penetrated to every 
article in the apartment. The only sur- 
prising circumstance was, that any stu- 
dent who had slept or studied within the 
building should have remained in health. 

I hope the next man, who, for want of 
kith or kin, or by whatsoever motive he 
may be actuated to give his gathered dol- 
lars to Yale College, will pay some slight 
deference to the hitherto—in that insti- 
tution—ignored fact, that no human be- 
ing can develop into happiness without 
material sunshine. In our educational 
mills the glory and the light is all cast in 
on the brain. How would the flowers 
expand if the sun were always in the 
east? The Good Father comprehends 
that they want morning, noon, and even- 
ing light; that they need shining upon 
from every side to come forth into proper 
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beauty and symmetry. I wish the chil- 
dren who see the Father’s work would 
jmitate his manner of doing it, and pro- 
vide for the material comforts of students, 

The poet Percival was a specimen of 
the finished growth of college life. He 
went forward into the arena of the world 
in the precise direction the centrifugal 
force of that life sent him. Nothing 
could be more adequate to express and 
typify the genius of Yale, or any other 
similar institution in the land, than a pic- 
ture, embodying his rooms at the State 
Hospital in New Haven; his library ; his 
stove; his bed, with a log of wood un- 
derneath, an uncovered mattress for a 
pillow; the dust of years hanging over 
everything, covering the floors to the 
depth of two inches, through which the 
much-knowledged man had worn paths 
to bed, stove, and library. The picture 
should be painted at the time when the 
poet was returned from one of his talks, 
with door ajar, or under the stars, and, 
having made his fire and lit his candle 
“to read awhile before bed-time,” had 
turned himself about at an unusual bright- 
ness and was beholding the sun in his 
rising. 

I left John Kroy in the 8. M. college 
building with an easy mind during the 
late digression, because his mother had 
arrived to take care of and comfort him. 
His illness was too severe to admit of re- 
moval, but as the physician in attendance 
said “ with proper care his youth and con- 
stitution would carry him safely through 
the siege,” Mr. Kroy (the excitement of 
seeing his son past) decided to return the 
same night to New York. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ZILPHA KROY’S JOURNEY. 

Arter the little tumult of the early 
breakfast and departure in the Kroy 
house, the upper portions of the dwelling 
were so still that Zilpha slept later than 
usual, No bells were rung that morning, 
and when the young girl awoke and ven- 
tured a look out upon the street, Novem- 
ber wore so leaden a face that its weight 
pressed down again her eyelids, She slept 
until a vague sense of duty visited her 
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maid, who had been indulging in delight- 
ful gossip with the servants in the break- 
fast room, 

The maid, Grace Clear, was possessed 
of a vivid imagination, and that morning 
it had furnished her with brilliant color- 
ings, so that she had wrought out deligbt- 
ful pictures of the events about to take 
place in that house, to the evident enter- 
tainment of cook and coachman, while 
Peter's black face showed unmistakable 
signs of pallor. He trembled in his chair 
when a ring at the hall bell summoned 
him, lest a messenger be found there who 
would verify Grace Clear’s imagining and 
tell him that Master John Kroy was 
dead and would be brought home by the 
next train. 

The same bell set the house in motion, 
so far as it was represented by the ser- 
vants. The cook roused herself, saying, 
“Well if the dead don’t eat, the living 
must, and there is not a morsel of break- 
fast ready for Miss Zilpha. Grace Clear, 
why are you not at your duty?” 

Grace was already gone beyond the 
sound of the cook’s voice, for she was in- 
tent on learning what message had ar- 
rived. A young girl was at the door, with 
face closely veiled. She inquired for Mrs. 
Kroy, and, but half believing Peter’s assur- 
ance that Mrs. Kroy was not at home, 
she left a tiny white envelope to be given 
to Mrs. Kroy the moment she returned. 
Peter closed the door. 

Grace Clear ran across the hall and said, 
“Give me the note, Peter. I shall see 
my lady the moment she comes, and I 
will give it to her with my own hand.” 

“Not unless you get it into yours, to 
hold,” said Peter, carefully depositing the 
note in a huge pocket-book that looked 
large enough for a State treasury. 

Grace Clear without one word of reply 
turned away and went up to Zilpha’s 
room. She entered softly, threw up the 
sashes and let the light in. “ We thought 
we'd let you sleep as long as you could, 
that you’d know the trouble soon enough, 
do what we might,” she said. 

“Trouble! Tell me what you mean,” 
exclaimed Zilpha, ‘ What time is it?” 

“Tt is near nine o’clock and your fa- 
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ther and mother went off kefore it was 
hardly light; I expect they've got there 
by this time and know the worst.” 

“Grace, tell me where father and 
mother have gone.” 

Nothing could have pleased Grace 
more than to have mystified Zilpha for a 
time and excited her curiosity to the ut- 
most, but the wild terror of the girl’s face 
suppressed the coveted pleasure, and she 
said: “A telegram came in the middle of 
the night that Mr. John was very ill at 
college, and so they went by the first 
train. Mrs. Kroy said, ‘you were to bear 
it patiently, come what might.’ ” 

“ Was that all the message left for me?” 
asked Zilpha, turning her face away from 
her maid. 

“Yes, Miss Zilpha, that was all, and 
you must not mind; you see your moth- 
er was so frustrated by the suddenness 
of the news and the hurry to get some 
things together to take up to poor Mr. 
John, that she hadn’t much time to think 

Will you get up now, Miss Zil- 


“T do not need you this morning, 
Grace. You need not stay here.” 

Grace was not out of hearing when the 
sharp click of the lock told that Zilpha 
had shut out all intruders. The young 
girl cried with all the bitterness of an 
undisciplined heart, for a few minutes, 
for she loved her brother according to 
the impetuousness of her nature. Grad- 
ually a sense of the bitterness of not 
being consulted on the occasion grew in- 
to her imagination, and when she started 
into the action of that eventful day it was 
with an indignant mind. She felt very 
ill-treated, and not even the tempting 
breakfast which the cook had in readiness 
and which Peter served with a pitying 
sympathy, allayed the bitterness. 

“ Miss Zilpha, a young woman, I think 
she was young, her voice sounded so, 
left this note saying as I was to give it 
to Mrs. Kroy the minute she came home; 
will you take it?” 

Zilpha looked at the delicate super- 
scription and restrained herself in time 
from the announcement that the note 
was from her aunt. She dismissed Peter 
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and read the contents. “ Poor dear 
grandmother!” she sighed, and then a 
resolution formed in her mind. She pro- 
ceeded to put it into execution. 

Going up to her own room, she sent 
Grace Clear away on some pretext, and, 
locking the door, made a few changes in 
her attire, then packed into her small 
case, accustomed to hold only her school- 
books, what articles she could, as if for 
the requirements of a brief journey, 
When all was in order, she went down 
as if to take her accustomed walk to 
school. Her voice trembled when she 
asked Peter to lend her two shillings. 
She was half ashamed to ask money of 
him, but there was none to be found in 
all the places where she had searched for it. 

Peter took out his “State Treasury” 
and with great ceremony laid out the 
bank-notes, as if anxious. to impress Miss 
Zilpha with the extent of his resources. 
“Two shillings was it you was wanting, 
Miss Zilpha? You can have as much as 
you want.” 

She longed to seize one of the tempt- 
ing ten dollar notes and hurry away with 
it, but Grace Clear’s voice growing louder 
and nearer warned her to hasten; she 
said “two shillings if you please, Peter,” 
received it and went on her way. 

“T declare! that young lady is off 
without her school-books,” called the 
maid down the grand staircase before 
Zilpha was two blocks distant. 

“T reckon Miss Zilpha took the books 
she wanted, ’cause she carried the case 
just as usual,” said Peter, in reply ; but 
the man’s reasoning did not satisfy Grace, 
for five minutes later she was on her way 
to Madame Educational Establish- 
ment bearing the books Zilpha had left 
at home. - 

“Miss Kroy’s books, that she forgot 
this morning,” she said to the servant 
who appeared in response to her ring at 
the door. 

“T do not think Miss Kroy has come 
in this morning: I have not admitted 
her,” was the reply. 

“Oh she must be here, she left home 
some time before I found the books; be 
good enough to inquire.” 
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The girl returned with the positive an- 
nouncement that Zilpha was not there, 
and Grace Clear went her way back to 
the Kroy mansion, wondering in her heart 
what the absence could mean, 

Zilpha, at that moment of time was 
crossing the ferry, on her way to Brook- 
lyn. She did not tremble then, as she 
had done on former occasions, lest some 
chance meeting should occur with her 
father, for he -had forbidden her any in- 
tercourse with her grandmother and 
aunts, in the small, poor habitation where 
they dwelt. She threw up her veil as 
she drew near, and looked the house 
over, as if expecting some writing on 
window or door to announce the news 
the little note she carried gave knowl- 
edge of. 

While she waited admittance the door 
opened and there appeared a young man, 
who involuntarily lifted his hat and said, 
“Good-morning, Miss Kroy; this is an 
unexpected locality in which to find 
you.” 

“T did not expect to find you here,” 
replied Zilpha, a red and white confusion 
blowing across her face, and the words 
seeming the mere sound of the wind that 
caused it. 

“Oh, when we have an M.D. appended 
to our name, it is our warrant for appear- 
ing anywhere at any time; but, in your 
case, it is quite different. Your father 
promised to give liberally in the case call- 
ing for assistance in this house, but I did 
not think he was so much in earnest as 
to send you here: I would advise you 
not to go in.” 

“Why not?” questioned Zilpha, the 
confusion passed into pallor, that made 
her face shine with whiteness, 

“Because, Miss Kroy,.it is a bad case 
of fever, and you ought not to expose 
yourself.” 

“Sir,” said Zilpha, “why did you 
goin?” 

The young doctor could not equivocate 
by a hair’s breadth with that face before 
him, and he said: “ Miss Kroy, I am here 
to do good, and to make money.” 

“T am here to see and love my grand- 
mother,” simply said Zilpha, and the girl 
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half bent to meet the ascending curve of 
the young man’s arm ; as he lifted it from 
the casing she passed under it, and left 
him to go on his round of visits. 

“Christopher Kroy’s daughter’s grand- 
mother! What can it mean?” the man 
asked himself as he went his way deter- 
mining to give the case his utmost care 
from something more of motive than 
merely “to do good and make money.” 

Zilpha’s advent into the little house 
was like the arrows of dawn, watched for 
by weary sufferers through long nights. 
Her aunts hovered about as though she 
were some strange creation, a visitant 
from a foreign land, and her grandmother 
watched with affectionate glances her 
every motion. In spite of the illness of 
Mrs. Twining and the sorrowful story 
Zilpha told concerning John, the small 
household contrived to eke great comfort 
out of the hours. Zilpha herself put a 
sudden end to the visit and its happiness 
by exclaiming that she had not the 
slightest idea the time was gone so 
quickly ; she must hasten, and then came 
forth the errand on which she had gone. 
It was to borrow money for a little jour- 
ney she intended to take to New Haven 
that day. The aunts of Zilpha tele- 
graphed painful glances across the young 
girl’s back, as she bent to kiss her grand- 
mother good-by, for they had no wish to 
write their extreme poverty on Zilpha’s 
heart, in addition to all the cares it bore 
thatday. They said, “ Oh yes, certainly,” 
quite blithely, and immediately left the 
room together. 

“ Agnes, what shall we do?” asked 
Chloe, the younger. 

“Do! give the child every penny in 
the house, and trust the Lord to take care 
of us.” 

The pennies were soon found, and when 
collected, there were searce three hun- 
dred of them, and Zilpha departed with 
her treasure in unconscious innocence of 
the want she had left behind. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ZILPHA’S JOURNEY TO NEW HAVEN. 


No explorer ever set forth into un- 
known, uninhabited regions with greates 
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trepidation than did Zilpha Kroy on that 
little trip from New York to New Haven. 
New Haven, with its two rocks, two 
rivers, and one bay—such familiar terri- 
tory all to its denizens—was unknown 
to her, except of name and by the reports 
her brother had delighted to mystify her 
with his-first vacation at home. She 
trembled with vague apprehension at ev- 
ery step of the way from her grandmoth- 
er’s house to the railway station at 27th 
street. She deemed that the locality was 
well known by her, but, owing in part to 
the thickness of the veil she had provid- 
ed herself with, and in part to the con- 
fusion that had taken possession of her, 
she went to the wrong station and re- 
quested a ticket for New Haven. 

“ We don’t sell tickets for New Haven, 
miss. This is the Harlem railroad of- 
fice.” 

“How stupid I am,” thought Zilpha, 
and she went to the proper station, She 
found the ticket office thickly hedged 
about by passengers, each one anxious to 
be first served; passengers were hurry- 
ing hither and thither, laden with parcels 
of every form and size, until Zilpha 
felt as if she was ill-prepared for the 
journey, with only her small case to 
carry ; as if she had forgotten something. 
As‘soon as she could get an opportunity 
at the window, she said, holding forth at 
the same time her small store of money : 
“A ticket for New Haven.” Zilpha’s 
tones were quite below the education of 
the man’s ears, 

“Northampton! Four Dollars,” he re- 
plied, having unrolled the money and 
discovered the deficiency. 

“T said New Haven,” returned Zilpha, 
at the instant a man intruded himself at 
the window, quite putting out of sight 
the slight girl, whose voice and hands 
were vibrating with anxious excitement. 

“You had better hurry a little,” said 
the ticket-agent as he handed her the 
ticket and the change; “‘ there is no time 
to lose.” Zilpha made haste to put into 
her purse the ticket and her now precious 
bits of money. At the sound warning 
her to hasten, she made the attempt to 
pass through the doorway into the car- 
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house, but lo! there stood a man who in- 
tercepted her with the words, “ Let me 
see your ticket, madam.” 

“T have aticket. I am going to New 
Haven,” said Zilpha. 

“Oan’t get through till I see it, that is 
just what Iam put here for, and you'd bet- 
ter make haste, the train is going.” Zilpha 
was ready to cry with vexation; every- 
thing seemed to be going wrong with 
her, and yet she was compelled to draw 
forth her purse, extract her ticket for the 
man’s inspection, while one car passed 
out from the station and the horses were 
made fast to the only one left, and that 
was already in motion when the guard 
allowed her to pass him. 

Thousands of unfortunate parcel-laden, 
long-suffering women, who have been 
forced to lay their burdens down to search 
out their tickets at the last moment, 
would, I know, feel full sympathy for 
poor Zilpha Kroy in her indignation at the 
man, or the authority he misrepresents, 
for he was and is the most exasperating 
specimen of humanity I have encounter- 
ed. The utter uselessness of his position 
I proved by carrying for a number of 
years, an old railway ticket, on the Cleve- 
land and Columbus road, I think it was, 
which I regularly displayed to him, he 
never perceiving the difference ; afterward, 
having lost that, I experimented with a bit 
ofgreen blank card-board. He was equally 
satisfied. I have seen the man persistent- 
ly refuse a lady permission to accompany 
her little children to see theru safely placed 
in the cars, even when she proffered him 
a parcel or her parasol, as a pledge of 
her return,* 

Zilpha Kroy having safely passed the 
“lion in the way,” felt herself lifted from 
her feet by a pair of firm, strong hands 





* IT have seen, since writing the above, that 
a gentleman has tested the legal strength of 
the man’s prohibition and gained a verdict of 
$2,500, he having prevented the gentleman 
going to the cars with friends, who were leav- 
ing. Since then, to my exceeding joy, a new 
face with something human in ‘it, has appear- 
ed, and I learn that the old incumbent has 
passed toan out-door sphere of labor. May 
he never return to his old position ! 
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and placed in safety on the platform of 
the moving car. At the instant a pleas- 
ant voice said, “‘No time to spare just 
then, Miss; if I hadn’t picked you up, 
you would have been left.” 

Zilpha stood, clinging to the rail, half 
stupefied. The brakeman said, “ You had 
better get in, Miss, before we get to the 
curve, it’s pretty sharp.” He opened the 
door and Zilpha entered a car filled with 
passengers. 

This young girl had never traveled a 
mile alone; and as she entered the car in 
which there was not one vacant seat, she 
was so bewildered, that for one instant 
she turned about, as if to go, but there 
was no place to which she could flee. 
Presently a young man touched her 
shoulder. She turned, He said, “I'd just 
as soon stand up a ways as not, you take 
my seat.” Zilpha accepted the proffered 
seat with a thankful spirit ; for she felt as 
if every man, woman and child there 
present knew that she was running away 
from home. 

The woman who shared the seat with 
Zilpha held achild in her arms, The in- 
itiatory approach to friendliness on the 
part of the boy, was the well-pronounced 
emphasis of one foot, clad in a stout little 
boot, on Zilpha. She bore the introduc- 
tion too calmly to suit the child, and 
down went the second foot beside its fel- 
low. Zilpha winced a little, but the moth- 
er took no notice, until the boy began to 
beat a kind of tattoo with his strong feet. 
“There, there! Willie is a naughty boy 
to put his feet on the lady’s lap,” and the 
woman removed the feet, very much to 
the relief of Zilpha, The boy took a cool 
survey of his two companions, and kept 
the purpose of his future motions in 
abeyance until he found his mother's at- 
tention diverted ; then he made a plunge 
with both feet at Zilpha’s traveling case. 
The onset was too sudden to be resisted; 
down it went upon the floor of the car, 
and fell open on its way. 

“Naughty boy! Naughty Willie! 
What will mother do to you?” said the 
mother, while poor Zilpha, with the as- 
sistance of the young man—who had, she 
began to suspect, offered her the seat in 
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self-defence—succeeded in restoring the 
articles within the case. 

That adventure befell Zilpha just before 
the dark tunnel was reached. Well pleas- 
ed with his achievement, the child began, 
the instant the car was plunged into dark- 
ness, & vigorous assault upon Zilpha, with 
both feet. She took advantage of the 
darkness to grasp them firmly with her 
hands, and in that position daylight burst 
upon the car, Willie celebrating his defeat 
by fierce cries, 

At Zilpha’s side stood the conductor, 
waiting for her ticket. She released her 
captive and sought her pocket, but no 
purse was found in it. “Odear! What 
shall I do?” she gasped. 

“What's the matter? I hope Williedid 
not hurt you with his feet,” ejaculated the 
person beside her, Passengers near by 
had their attention directed toward the 
group, and that awful power in Zilpha’s 
eyes, the conductor, stood waiting. 

“T cannot find my purse,” gasped Zil- 
pha, 

“Your ticket, miss!" urged the man in 
waiting. Zilpha was busy searching in 
every imaginable place for the lost treas- 
ure, when the conductor passed on. 

Presently he returned. “ Did you find 
your ticket, miss?”  Zilpha threw up 
her veil with a movement half spasmodic, 
exclaiming, “I have lost my ticket.” 

He then asked her “where she was 
going.” She said “to New Haven.” 

He informed her that “the fare was 
two dollars and twenty-five cents.” She 
had not the requisite sum. Her heart 
beat with fear, for in journeyings with 
her father on one or two occasions she 
had seen men put off from the train in 
lonely-looking places, because they either 
would or could not pay the fare. ‘‘ What 
if this conductor should put me off,” she 
thought: then summoning up all her 
courage and strength, she said, “I have 
no money, my ticket was in my purse.” 
Then a sudden thought occurred to Zil- 
pha; she had read a few romances. Act- 

ing upon the thought, she put out her 
hand and dropped into the large palm of 
the conductor a ring she had stealthily 
plucked from her finger. 
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“What's this for?” the man asked; at 
the same time he could not resist an ex- 
‘amination of the beautiful jewel the girl 
had put into his hand. “It is for my 
fare,” she said, “ you can keep it until my 
father pays you.” 

“ Who is your father? ” he questioned. 
“T dare say his name is as good pay as 
this ring.” 

“Of course, why didn’t I think to tell 
him before ?” and forgetting that she was 
running away, forgetting everything but 
that a knowledge of her real name and 
position would carry her through in safe- 
ty, Zilpha, careless of effects, revealed to 
the eyes looking upon her, all her beauti- 
ful confusion, as she said, “I am Mr. 
Kroy’s daughter. Christopher Kroy is 
my father.” 

The ring was dropped into her hand 
with a profound bow, and murmuring, 
“ All right,” the conductor passed on. 

Zilpha dropped her veil and endured 
Willie’s pummeling as best she could until 
the train made the station at Stamford, 
where Willie and his mother left. The 
day was one of November's coldest, and 
just beyond Stamford, rain was encoun- 
tered, rain that touched earth and froze 
to it with the convulsive grasp of ice, 
making the track so slippery that the 
progress of the train from that point 
onward, was very slow. As the night 
shut down with its gloomy darkness, one 
and another of the passengers, from time 
to time, took out a watch and looking at 
it, remarked, “ we're ten minutes behind 
to-night,” “half an hour late when we 
left Norwalk ;” “It will be an all-night 
affair getting as far as Springfield, I 
guess.” Every word spoken sank deep 
down ,into young Zilpha Kroy’s heart, 
making the consciousness of the wrong of 
leaving her home without the knowledge 
of any one in it, more and more impres- 
sive. At length, Zilpha felt as if she 
must tell some one what she had done, 
for she could no longer bear the agony 
alone, especially when imagination drew 
the picture of fear and consternation in 
her home at that very hour. So she 
looked about for some sympathetic ear 
into which to pour her trouble. Seeing 





no face that prompted to confidence, she 
ejaculated “dear me!” “Is anything the 

, matter?” asked a woman in the seat next 
to her, 

“No, I thank you,” replied Zilpha. “T 
was only thinking I wished I had some 
way of sending word home to-night.” 

“Can't you telegraph?” 

“What, on the train?” 

“No, but at the next station,” and the 
woman consulted her ticket, “It isBridge- 
port; I dare say, the conductor will send 
any message you wish, if you just write 
it on a bit of paper.” 

Zilpha having nothing to write upon 
except the air and no pen but her finger 
was not greatly comforted by the pro- 
posed relief. The train moved more and 
more slowly; the time grew long and 
longer. At the eastward the storm was 
stronger, so that the down train was very 
late, and to Zilpha’s discomfort, after the 
trains had met and passed, there entered 
the car a new conductor, one that knew 
her not for a daughter of Christopher 
Kroy. When he demanded her check, she 
had none to show. She told him the story. 
When she announced herself, she was met 
by the question, “‘ Where is your father?” 

“In New Haven, sir, he went up early 
this morning.” 

* All right, miss, but we have so many 
impostors you know. Mr. Kroy was on 
the down train, which I have just left.” 

“Papa on the down train going back 
to New York!” and with the thought, 
the tears forced themselves out of Zilpha’s 
eyelids, although she tried her woman- 
liest to keep them back. Zilpha never 
doubted for one moment but that her 
mother was also on the same train. She 
turned to the woman who had advised 
her regarding the sending ofa telegram 
and told’ her story to her. When it 
was ended, the woman comforted her 

in these words. ‘“ Well now young wo- 
man, I never yet heard of any good 
coming of a young girl’s running away 
from home, as you have done. You ougut 
to know that your father and mother 
knew a great deal better what is good 
for you than you do; and what if your 
brother was ill a trifle, don’t you think 
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your mother knows how to take care of 
him without you? I guess you won't 
forget this lesson very soon. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it served you all the way 
through life.” 

Zilpha was of the like opinion regard- 
ing the length of the lesson, but did not 
fancy the woman’s method of applying 
it, She turned away from her, resolving 
not to go again to that source for counsel 
or comfort if the train was on the track 
all winter, which at the then pace of prog- 
ress it certainly would have remained, 
for it had come to a full stop on an up- 
grade between Milford and New Haven. 
The utmost efforts of engine, engineer, 
and steam combined, could not, for a 
time, out-general the ice. In the midst 
of the darkness and the sleety storm there 
came from the rear ominous steam-whis- 
tle sounds, that sent the passengers to 
their feet, as with one impulse. One cried 
out, “That train will run into us.” An- 
other screamed forth, “ We shall all be 
killed,” and there was a general rush for 
the entrance. Above all the confusion 
within, the train in the rear could be 
heard as it came onward. Zilpha Kroy 
had arisen in obedience to the common 
impulse, and rushed into the aisle, when 
she found herself wedged in with the 
moving mass who had come in from the 
cars in the rear. Before she could extri- 
cate herself, the train was come up. A 
slight jar was the sole consequence, and 
the passengers with various exclamations, 
mostly denoting relief, subsided into their 
seats to learn in due time that the mes- 
senger who had been sent to the rear, to 
give notice of the stoppage of the train, 
had fallen into a cattle guard, broken his 
lantern and only succeeded by the most 
extraordinary exertions of voice in at- 
tracting the notice of the engineer, With 
the combined efforts of the two engines, 
the train moved on and arrived in safety 
at New Haven, two hours later than its 
given time. 

In common with the passengers moving 
out went Zilpha Kroy, without the slight- 
est idea of her future movements, beyond a 
vague effort she should be obliged to make 
to find her brother. He would at least 
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befriend her and serid word to New York 
to relieve the aching heart of her mother, 
tf only she could find him. She was be- 
sieged by attentive expressmen, and men, 
who were, she thought, very anxious to 
convey her somewhere, if only she knew 
where to go. She was about to consign 
herself to the tender mercies of one of the 
men, when the sorry truth flashed upon 
her mind that she had no money to pay 
him with. Somehow she felt no impulse 
to tender him the flashing jewel that even 
then was burning upon her hand, as she 
sought to secure the fastening of her case. 
Zilpha turned quickly away, saying, “I 
cannot take a carriage.” She hurried 
up the steps, and seeing a doorway and 
within it ladies, she fled to it and sat 
down, panting and ready to cry with 
weariness and fear, “This won't find 
John Kroy,” poor Zilpha thought, and on 
looking about the large ill-ventilated 
room, she saw the waiting woman and 
applied to her to know where Yale Col- 
lege was. 

“On Chapel street,” was the reply. 

“Ts that far from here?” 

“No, just outside the station; I will 
show you the way.” There was some- 
thing about the woman that Zilpha liked 
and trusted. On the way through the 
station-house, she ventured to say to her, 
“Ts it very far to the college? I wish 
you could go with me.” 

“What do you want to go there for? 
You cannot go very well, alone, at night.” 

“Can't I? Oh, dear, then what shall 
I do, for I must find my brother; he is 
ill and I have come to see him.” 

“The best way for you, is to take a 
carriage and then the driver will find out 
for you where he is.” By that time 
Chapel street was reached, and Zilpha 
looked out upon the ice-covered ways 
and felt the cold dash of the icy air come 
in upon her; but the remembrance of 
having no money came, and somehow 
she thought if she told the story in New 
Haven no one would believe it, so she 
hesitated an instant, and then, with a kind 
of pleading in her tone, she said, ‘‘ Please 
tell. me which way it is.” The woman 
pointed the direction, a train coming in 
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at the moment she hastened to her duty, 
and Zilpha Kroy started forth for her first 
walk on Chapel street. Men and boys 
were busy along the street in closing the 
shops. It was not a night for many cus- 
tomers. Zilpha had gleaned the informa- 
tion that the place she would be at was 
past the Green and four or five blocks 
distant, The pavement was so slippery 
that she made but slight progress in pro- 
portion to her wishes, The few gas- 
lights that showed up the darkness of the 
Green and one that sent a ghostly waver 
up the side. of Trinity Church, were all 
the comforts she found, as she toiled on, 
with one hand clasping her precious bit 
of baggage and the other clenching the 
folds of her water-proof cloak. Above 
her chead she heard weird, mysterious, 
crackling sounds, which came, though she 
knew it not, from the wide-branching 
elms. She thought she had walked very 
far by the time she came to the corner 
of College street. 

Even Zilpha could not mistake the col- 
lege buildings. They gave to her dark- 
ness-wearied eyes an array of light that 
was dazzling. Could she ever gain cour- 
age to present herself, and to which part 
of the edifice should she repair, were 
questions that haunted her brain as she 
drew near and nearer. Having satisfied 
herself that there was no entrance to the 
building from Chapel street, she groped 
along and found the entrance to the 
grounds. Once inside the inclosure, a 
feeling of courage came. She was near 
to friendly lights on the ground-floor. 
She heard sounds of laughter, and strains 
of college songs, sounds half familiar, like 
snatches from dreams. Just then, the 
wind burst forth with new power, and 
down upon the poor little wanderer fell 
a shower of icicles, cut by the wind from 
the unseen elm trees, which drove her, 
willing or not, into the shelter of the 
nearest doorway. She darted under the 
opening and ran against a person stand- 
ing there, in the darkness. 

“How is that? Who are you,” was 
the accost Zilpha met, spoken in a gruff, 
young voice. 

She made no reply. 








“Give an account of yourself!” The 
words were yet more gruff. 

Now Zilpha, from her brother’s repre- 
sentations of them, thought that students 
were not always exactly polite, but she 
did expect something nearer to politeness 
than she had found in the above greeting. 
If the entrance had not been in dark- 
ness, and had been a sure hiding-place, 
she would have joyfully run into it. She 
waited and did not reply. 

Presently Zilpha felt a strong grasp 
upon her arm, It was given with such 
vim, that she uttered a little cry, more 
of terror however than of pain. The 
grasp loosened instantly, but not before 
it had been emphasized by the words, 
“T say old boy, what are you lurking 
round our house this dark night for?” 

“ Ts it your house?” spoke Zilpha, “I 
thought maybe it was Yale College.” 
There was something in the girl’s tone 
which told its own story. At the instant 
a room was opened and the light from it 
revealed Zilpha Kroy’s face to the aston- 
ished gaze of half a dozen or more stu- 
dents. Certainly, as some of them after- 
ward asserted, it was the most bewildered 
and bewildering vision that had ever 
appeared under the ceiling of the South 
College. Before one of the students had 
time to speak, Zilpha was gone. ‘“ Who 
is she? What did she want? Where on 
earth did that beauty arise from?” were 
questions of the students. One of the 
number silenced all requests by utter- 
ing in a voice, full of repulsive tones, “If 
Kroy were dead, or dying, I should say 
it was his ghost, wraith, or spirit.” 

“John Kroy’s hair won’t curl, even 
when he gets to heaven, I don’t believe,” 
laughed one, a minute later. 

Zilpha was followed into the darkness 
outside by the student she had first en- 
countered in the doorway. “I beg your 
pardon for my rudeness,” he said, run- 
ning to overtake her. “ Can I aid you in 
any way? Were you looking for any per- 
son? I mistook you in the storm, for 
one of our boys.” 

Blessed questions, to travel-wearied 
Zilpha, 

“If you please sir, to tell me where I 
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ean find John Kroy; he is my brother 
and ill. I will thank you so much,” and, 
at the voice of kindness, Zilpha was quite 
overcome. If the wind had not beat 
about the region so, and the rain had not 
pelted her with its tiny balls of ice, and 
if the unknown student had not civilly 
offered her the protection of his arm, 
Zilpha Kroy would most certainly have 
sobbed with the weather. 

The student supposed she did not live 
in New Haven, and Zilpha told him that 
she had never been in the city until that 
night, that she had lost her purse, and 
having no money to pay for a carriage, 
had walked all the distance from the 
station alone. He comforted her by the 
assurance that it was but a short walk 
and she would think so herself when she 
came to see it under the sunlight. Also 
that he could most certainly find where 
the student Kroy roomed and would con- 
duct her to him. 

Zilpha found time, even in the short 
interval she clung to the arm of the un- 
known youth, to marvel in her girlish 
way at the sudden confidence she felt in 
him. His very existehce was unknown 
to her, when she went in at the dark 
doorway, from under the storm. Now 
he was her sole protector in this strange 
new world, into which she had wan- 
dered. 

The light came out from the college 
reading-room and lit up the way as the 
two passed on, he asking questions, 
whose answers should lead him to a 
knowledge of the place where he might 
find the student Kroy, and she replying 
in vague, uncertain words, for, worn 
with the excitements of the day, and 
certain now to find her brother, Zilpha 
dropped the burden of self-responsibility 
from off her mind and trusted all to her 
guide. He tracked her words carefully 
and followed them to the North Middle 
College building. As they drew near to 
it, there was no sound of other tumult 
than that the wind made in the tall trees 
swaying and creaking in the storm. 
There seemed fewer lights in this college 
building, and a hush, as of some great 
event about to happen. Zilpha held one 
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hand over her heart as if to still its beat- 
ing, while the other clung with new te- 
nacity to the youth as they drew near the 
entrance, 

“You await me here one minute; 
there is nothing to fear,” Zilpha heard 
spoken; then, through the darkness and 
the inner silence, a gentle knock announc- 
ed that her guide was not far away. 
There followed the opened door and these 
words, “ Halloa, Rye, what honor is due 
to me that you come this night.” 

“Not any honor to you, nor homage 
from me. Do you know Kroy? His name 
is John. He is a Soph.” 

“Know him? Yes, if any one can 
know a man demented.” 

“Hush! I am not alone; there is a 
lady waiting—his sister.” 

Zilpha turned her face away as the 
wider light from the doorway revealed 
her to the gaze of the Sophimore, Soph- 
omore or Sophister of Yale College, but 
not until the youth had obtained a men- 
tal photograph and toned his words to 
suit his audience. 

“Yes, I know Kroy—on the third floor, 
first room, right hand. The number I 
forget. Go carefully; he is very ill.” 

At the words “he is very ill,” Zilpha 
started forward into the full light, forget- 
ful of everything in life but her brother. 

“Be quick|” she said in a concise, 
fine voice, that in that instance had more 
command in it than ever king on his 
throne condensed. The youth, her guide, 
said afterward that no earthly persuasion 
could lead him to the belief that Zilpha 
Kroy went up the two staircases on hu- 
man feet that night; however, as he failed 
to prove the presence of wings we shall 
differ in opinion, and think quite inde- 
pendently, that she did. 

The rays coming from open doors 
served to light the way until they came 
before the specified room. Zilpha had 
her hand*upon the latch. She was about 
te enter without ceremony, but the whis- 
pered reminder, “The room may not be 
his, after all,” caused her to withdraw 
and knock. 

There was ominous silence through the 
hall and within the rooms, a silence that 
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caused a fearful foreboding to run through 
the brain, lest. that silence never be bro- 
ken by any living soul from within. 
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Zilpha gasped once, then whispered, 
“QO, do you think he can be dead, and in 
there, all alone?” 


(To be continued.) 


PLANCHETTE AT THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Articles have successively appeared on 
Planchette in Hvery Saturday, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Harper's Magazine, and Put- 
nam’s Monthly, It is not strange that pop- 
ular magazines should all have something 
to say about an instrument which is in 
almost every third house, and furnishes 
such a common topic of conversation in 
the social circle. Of these various articles, 
that in Putnam's Monthly discusses the 
subject in the most candid and common- 
sense manner ; yet it proposes only to fur- 
nish facts without offering a satisfactory 
explanation. Now every one who has in- 
vestigated the subject has some theory, 
and it is only by comparison of these that 
we shall advance towards the correct one. 
It will not do to say it is a trivial matter 
and not worth a serious investigation. 
All God’s laws that he permits us to see 
the operations of, are worthy of investi- 
gation ; for we know not to what further 
discoveries they may lead. Franklin's 
kite and key, were in themselves trivial ; 
yet they led to important results. But 
of one thing we may be assured, that call 
the phenomena produced, by what names 
we will, mesmerism, biology, clairvoy- 
ance, planchettism, (for they are all only 
different developments of the same won- 
derful agent—electricity—or magnetism 
or whatever term be used to designate 
the force) they will seriously affect the 
whole science of mental philosophy. 

Neither will it answer to say, Let it 
alone—it will only prove another nine 
days’ wonder, and be forgotten ; for it is 
not like so many isolated phenomenon 
that arrest curiosity or awaken supersti- 
tion for a brief period, and then is forgot- 
ten. From the time that simple mesmer- 
ism attracted attention until now, this 
new law of physical and mental force has 
not only continued to develop itself, but 
in increased power and multiform modes. 
It is reasonable therefore to suppose it 


will continue in the future to manifest it- 
self in various forms, until the scientific 
world is compelled to grapple with it se- 
riously, Besides, whereas “sEANcEs,” as 
they were called—public exhibitions and 
professional operators were needed—giy- 
ing rise to much imposture, and hence de- 
stroying public interest, now the chances 
of deception are much more limited, 
whileit has become a social domestic ques- 
tion, which will be discussed in spite of 
all denunciation or ridicule. The result 
therefore will be good or bad just in pro- 
portion as it is properly met and handled. 
The statement that everything written by. 
the operators of Planchette, is done pur- 
posely, is not worth considering, for the 
mothers and wives and brothers and sis- 
ters in a thousand homes will not accept 
it as the true solution of the mystery. 
The statement in Putnam is the right 
one as quoted from Buckle: “The philo- 
sophical comprehension of history is only 
to be attained by the digestion of myriads 
of historic facts, and that this must be 
applied before any definite conclusion 
with regard to this mysterious agent can 
even be hinted at.” To call it deception is 
weak—to call it the work of the Devil or 
a spirit superstition. A Catholic priest in 
our little city has issued a sort of bull 
against it, threatening with excommuni- 
cation every one of his church who med- 
dled with it, The other evening I meta 
highly cultivated Episcopal clergyman, 
who in speaking of it shook his head; 
said he'thought it was wrong to have any- 
thing to do with it, On enquiring the rea- 
son it turned out that, being in a room 
where some young ladies were amusing 
themselves with it, he was invited to put 
a question, He asked, “‘ Who are you?” 
to which Planchette replied without hesi- 
tation, “the Devil.” He at once bolted 
the room, and actually believed the thing 
had told the truth. I laughed outright, 
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and said, “Do you really believe that 
because a couple of young ladies put the 
tips of their fingers on a little triangular 
or heart-shaped board, made perhaps out 
of the lid of a cigar-box, the Devil really 
tucks his tail under his arm and passes 
into it, Ifyou never find the Devil in a 
worse spot than that in your congregation 
you will be a lucky pastor.” A day or 
two after I met a very religious man and 

ing withal a liberal education, to 
whom I related some of the pranks of 
Planchette. He rolled up his eyes and said 
in a solemn voice, “I would not for the 
world let my children have anything to do 
with it.” I smiled and replied, “I don’t 
want my children to be afraid to investi- 
gate any of God's physical laws, which he 
chooses to reveal,” Now that anybody 
living in the nineteenth century should 
believe in any such nonsense as that the 
Devil gets into this piece of board, and 
through it reveals secrets and foretells the 
future, seems incomprehensible, But we 
remember that sensible men once believed 
in witchcraft, and learned judges have 
condemned witches to death. Moreover, 
when we remember that there are many 
among us to-day, who believe a medium 
can call up the spirit of a father or mother 
to talk with them at fifty cents a head, 
nothing seems incredible. Man is natu- 
rally a superstitious being, and hence is 
prone to refer everything mysterious to 
the agency of spirits of the unseen world, 
Not the least baneful effect of this super- 
stitious tendency is that it prevents in- 
vestigation. If scientific, careful men had 
grappled bravely with the various phenom- 
ena, which come under the common head 
of electricity in some form, spiritualists 
would have been fewer. But good peo- 
ple turn aghast from the proposition to 
investigate them as if to do so were med- 
dling with that which it was impious to 
touch, thus tacitly acknowledging the 
claim of the spiritualists--that they do 
have intercourse with the unseen world. 
This is playing into their hands, Relig- 
ion is the defender of science and courts 
investigation, When standing once upon 
the spot where Galileo stood with his spy- 
glass, (for it was nothing but a spy-glass 
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compared with the astronomical artillery 
with which modern science nightly as- 
saults the skies and with heart scarce 
beating from the intensity of his anxiety, 
watched Venus, until he discovered that 
she was crescent like the moon, and then 
exclaimed in solemn rapture, “ J/ muove / 
it moves! yes, the earth moves”) and 
then turned to the prison where super- 
stition in the name of religion plunged 
him, I felt that no greater crime could be 
committed than thus in the name of 
God to forbid man to investigate the laws 
of his creation. 

Now, it is one thing to believe facts, 
and another to believe the explanation 
given of them. Certain phenomena are 
witnessed which no man of common 
candor can deny, but if he admits their 
reality, he thinks he must accept the 
explanation that the one who produces 
them gives, Spiritual mediums, as they 
are called, do unquestionably sometimes 
tell Strange things—honest people are 
sometimes put into a magnetic electrical 
state, which enables them to see what is 
passing in our own mind; and tell us 
things we know they must have been 
ignorant of before. A man who at this 
day don’t believe this, will not believe any 
testimony, and is not fit to sit on a jury. 
But the fact that this strange knowledge 
is exhibited, is one thing—that it is done 
by a spirit is another. There is no proof 
at all of the latter—no testimony offered 
but assertion, and therefore it is not to 
be believed. To illustrate our meaning: 
Suppose a man who had never heard of 
a telegraph wire should meet an operator, 
and the latter should ask him if he would 
like to converse with some friend at a dis- 
tance, and to the reply yes, with a brother 
in New Orleans, he should say “well, I 
can call up the spirit of your dead wife, 
and she will carry on the conversation. 
The man, wholly skeptical, laughingly 
gives his consent, and sends a message. 
The operator steps into another room, 
and soon returns with the answer. This 
conversation is carried on until it is 
impossible that the man should doubt 
that he is conversing with that brother, 
Suppose farther, that in due time a letter 
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should come corroborating the fact, or the 
brother arrive in person and confirm 
everything. Now that man could not 
help believing the, to him, astounding 
fact that he had talked with hisbrother 
while two thousand miles apart; but it 
does not follow that he should believe 
the operator's assertion, that it was done 
through the spirit of his wife called up 
“for that purpose from the unseen world. 
If he did not believe the fact, he would 
prove himself superior to testimony, and 
instead of showing wisdom would exhibit 
only folly, while to have accepted the 
statement that it was accomplished by a 
spirit, would have made him the victim 
of a falsehood. Skeptics often ridicule 
believers in the Christian religion for their 
credulity, boasting that they never believe 
anything they don’t understand. If they 
mean by this, that they do not believe 
anything except on proper testimony— 
neither does the Christian, His belief 
is founded on testimony alone, and that 
of the most varied and strongest kind. 
But if he means that the latter believes 
in a great many things, of the mode of 
whose existence and the manner of their 
occurrence he is tofally in the dark, he is 
right. He don’t understand the guwo modo 
of the most important things in his 
belief, nor does he believe in the quo modo, 
The infidel is in the same category. He 
believes in the growth of a blade of grass. 
He can't help it, but he does not under- 
stand how it is done. Spirit and matter 
he knows are united, but he cannot take 
the first step in explaining in what man- 
ner. The principle therefore may be laid 
down that every man believes a thing 
understandingly when the testimony of 
its existence is incontrovertible, though 
he does not understand how it is accom- 
plished. Not long since I met an old 
acquaintance—a man of probity, and of 
high culture—who said that he had just 
witnessed a strange phenomenon, but did 
not expect me to believe it—that he had 
seen a man lie flat on his back, and two 
men with their hands spread some dis- 
tance above him, actually lift him from 
the floor. Now, said he, I don’t ask 
you to believe it, for I shouldn’t have 
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believed you if you had told me you had 
seen it. Why, said I, you mistake me, 
I will believe anything on sufficient testi- 
mony. I should be inclined to believe 
three honest men under oath sooner than 
my own eyesight. The latter might de- 
ceive me, but the oath of two who per- 
formed the act you speak of, and of 
yourself, a spectator, would admit of no 
doubt, if the character of the witnesses 
was uninpeachable. A man who would 
hang another on testimony which is not 
strong enough to convince him of a fact, 
because it is new, strange and inexpli- 
cable, would make a dangerous juror. 
I suppose you would not believe that a 
wire charged with electricity will cling 
to a mass of iron with a tenacity strong 
enough to lift that very man off the floor, 
on any testimony but your own eye- 
sight ? 

Now we are only on the threshold of 
the discoveries yet to be made in the 
field of electricity. Wonderful as they 
have been, they are but the first steps. 
We should not be surprised, if in a few 
years Newton's famous law of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation should disappear from 
natural philosophy, and the “ power of 
electricity ” usurp its place. 

Two balls hung side by side charged 
positively will fly from each other— 
charged differently, will fly together—re- 
versing the law of gravitation in both in- 
stances. Now we find electricity every- 
where. Nothing is too solid for its ethe- 
real nature, or too remote to be beyond 
the reach of its influence; and it is not 
at all improbable that our solar system, 
if not the whole universe, floats in a sea 
of electricity. The sun and earth may 
be differently charged bodies, and so they 
cling to each other—change their electri- 
cal state and the small body might no 
longer seek the larger one, according to 
the law of gravitation as it is called, but 
fly off on a tangent into illimitable space. 
At any rate, on earth electricity is seen 
to possess the power of attraction and 
repulsion over every other law. 

But what has this to do with Plan- 
chette? Nothing except to show what a 
new world of discovery is opening to us 
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on every side, and that the dip of the 
magnet and the bolt from the sky, are 
equally worthy of our attention. That 
the attraction of the needle to the pole is 
owing to electricity in some form—does 
not admit of a doubt. And who knows 
that it is not by its very ethereal nature 
a better medium of communication be- 
tween two minds than our coarse cor- 
poreal nature? Who can tell that the 
somnambulist is not in such a magnetic 
state, that he can see without eyes, and 
walk safely in total darkness, where he 
could not in broad daylight. It is really 
more unphilosophical that a piece of flesh, 
moving up and down in a cavity of the 
head, should convey thought from one 
mind to another, than that spizit should 
communicate with spirit directly. Only, 
our Creator for wise purposes has or- 
dained that it should not be so, unless it 
is proved that his laws permit it in ex- 
ceptional cases—just as the somnambulist 
is an exception to the working of his or- 
dinary laws. At all events, if this is not 
so, there is no possible explanation of 
the phenomena exhibited by Planchette. 
That it writes things never dreamed of 
by the operators, is proved by their own 
testimony and the testimony of others be- 
yond all contradiction. That a spirit, 
good or bad, has anything to do with this 
piece of board and the tips of children’s 
fingers, is too absurd a supposition to be 
entertained fora moment. We are driven 
therefore to the conclusion, that what is 
written (by honest operators) has its ori- 
gin either in the minds of those whose 
hands are on the instrument, while they 
are unconscious ofit, or else it results from 
communication with other minds, through 
another channel than the outward senses. 
At all events, on this hypothesis I have 
been able to explain most of the pheno- 
mena I have witnessed. I had, with 
others, laughed at the stories told about 
Planchette, when a lady visiting my 
family from the city brought, as the latest 
novelty, one for my daughter. Experi- 
ments were of course made with it, with 
very little success, till a young lady came 
to visit us from the west, whose efforts 
With those of my son wrought a marvel- 
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lous change. She was modest and retir- 
ing, with a rich brown complexion, large 
swimming eyes, dark as midnight, and-a 
dreamy expression of countenance, and 
altogether a temperament that is usually 
found to possess great magnetic power. 
My son on the contrary is fair, full of 
animal life, and enjoying everything with 
the keenest relish. In short, they were 
as opposite in every respect as two beings 
well could be, As the phenomena pro- 
duced by electricity are well known to 
arise from opposite poles, or differently 
charged bodies, they would naturally be 
well adapted to the trial of Planchette. 
Under their hands it did prove very lively. 
Its answers were so strange often, that 
the family became greatly interested, 
though I paid no attention to it. One day. 
it was answering all sorts of questions, 
when I was asked to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Being occupied in reading, I 
declined till my wife, a little vexed at 
my skepticism, asked who I was in love 
with before I married her? She shouted 
with laughter as they read out “ Nellie 
Brown.” * I looked up amused, for it 
was a fact, though it was a quarter of a 
century before my first child was born. 
She then asked, What other woman, and 
the answer was, “ Mrs, Smith.” 

This was the name of a lady who had 
been one of my dearest friends; and 
whose house had been for years the only 
home that I in my bachelorhood had. 
Now there was no way on earth in which 
these two young people could have come 
at a knowledge of these people, except 
my wife, for mischief, had informed them ; 
which she solemnly asseverated she never 
had. They corroborated her statement, 
and moreover declared on their truth, that 
they had not the least idea what names 
they were writing. Convinced that I was 
dealt with honestly, there was but one 
hypothesis on which the phenomenon 
could be explained—namely, that these 
names being in my wife's mind when she 
asked the questions, they were commu- 


* All the names used in this article are of 
course fictitious, as most of the real ones are 
well known in New York city, and many parts 
of the State. 
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nicated through the agency of electricity 
or magnetism to the two operators. For 
the first time the subject began to possess 
an interest to me, not in a superstitious 
way, but as the operation of some law 
not yet discovered, And yet on reflection 
I remembered it Aad been discovered, 
though operating in a different manner— 
for I had seen years ago persons after 
being put ina mesmeric trance describe 
scenes I was thinking of, and objects hid- 
den out of their sight. The only differ- 
ence was, that these two young people 
were not in a mesmeric sleep, 

Seeing that Planchette was so famili- 
arly acquainted with my lady friends, I 
asked it point blank; ‘“ Where is Mary 
C——?” This was a friend of my early 
youth and latter manhood, who had al- 
ways seemed to me rather a relative than 
an acquaintance. To my surprise it an- 
swered, “‘ Nobody knows.” 

Isupposed J knew, because for twenty 
years, she had lived on the Hudson river 
in summer, and in New York in the winter. 

“Ts she happy?” I asked, 

“ Better be dead,” was the reply. 

“Why?” “Unhappy,” was written 
out at once. 

“ What makes her unhappy ?” 

“ Won't tell.” 

“Ts she in fault or others?” 

“ Partly herself.” 

I now pushed questions in all shapes, 
but they were evaded, At last I asked, 
“How many brothers has she?” 

“One,” was the response. That said 
Tis false, but not having heard from the 
family for several years, I asked again, 
“How many did she have?” “ Three.” 
That was true. ‘“ Where are the other 
two?” Icontinued. “ Dead.” 

“ What is the name of the living one ?” 
“John.” I could not recollect at the 
time whether either of them bore this 
name, but afterwards remembered it was 
that of the eldest. Now I had no means 
of ascertaining whether this was all true, 
but convinced it was not, I began to 
ask ridiculous and vexatious questions, 
when the answers showed excessive irri- 
tability, until finally, it wrote “ Devil.” I 
then said: “ Who are you?” 
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“Brother of the Devil,” 

“What is your occupation ?’ 

“Tending fires.” 

“What are you going to do with me?” 

“ Broil you,” 

“ What for?” 

“ Wicked.” 

Now while I was excessively amused 
at all this, I noticed that the two young 
operators were greatly agitated, and 
begged me to stop. I saw at a glance 
that the very superstitious feeling that I 
was endeavoring to ridicule away, was 
creeping over them, and I desisted. 

Now this conversation exhibited the 
working of a law, whatever it is in the 
two different methods I have mentioned. 
In one instance, I gave the name of the in- 
dividual, and asked where she was, That 
the answer “ No one knows ” was false is 
evident on the very face of it. The only 
explanation I can give is, that although 
I knew her residence in the country, and 
here where she should have been at 
that time; not having heard from her 
since the war broke out, there, doubtless, 
flitted through my mind*the thought, 
“T’after all don’t know where she is,” 
This was confirmed by my asking the 
name of the place where she formerly 
lived. The pencil slowly wrote out in 
reply: ‘ Catkill”—leaving out thes. Of 
course this place was in my mind, though 
neither of the young people knew any- 
thing about the lady or her residence. 
But why it did not write this name at 
the first, since when I asked the question 
I fully believed she was there, I could 
not account for, except on the supposition 
above mentioned. Nor can I account 
for the answer “ Unhappy,” unless un- 
consciously to myself, there passed 
through my mind that vague fear, so 
common to us all when we inquire about 
friends, of whom we have not heard for 
years. The death of the two brothers 
baffled all conjecture, unless I remém- 
bered that during the war I saw the 
death of a young man of the same name, 
and I wondered at the time if it was one 
of these brothers—whether they had 
joined the army. Now the “Devil” 
part of this proceeding is clearly tracea- 
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ble to the irritabie state of mind into 
which I, by my insulting, teasing ques- 
tious, had thrown the two young people. 
All know how the best of us, when much 
irritated, are apt to think hard epithets 
and words, though we do not speak 
them; and how the fact too often 
distresses and troubles our peace of 
mind, The conclusion I came to was, 
that the last language quoted expressed 
their mental state instead of mine, 
What is curious, I could not for days 
after ask a question concerning this young 
lady, when either of these young people 
had his or her hand on Planchette, that 
the dumb piece of wood did not manifest 
the same irritation, often refusing to an- 
swer at all. 

The fact that Planchette when asked 
as to its character almost always claims 
diabolical relationship, is easily accounted 
for on the ground, that from the super- 
stitious feeling which has prevailed in 
regard to it, the answer is always in 
the mind of nearly every one present, 
Hence it must stick to this one assertion, 
without variation, until people think dif- 
ferently. It is a very common thing for 
Planchette after answering a question 
once or twice, but in words that are 
illegible, to refuse to answer again, ex- 
cept with the word “ Once ’—intimating 
that it will not try it again—thus express- 
ing the fear of the questioner, 

One day a lady was visiting the family 
who boarded some hundred miles distant. 
She kept a pony and carriage of her own, 
which she had reason to suspect the lady 
of the house used pretty freely during 
her absence. So Planchette being at 
work, she asked what Mrs. Brown was 
then doing? The reply was, “ Driving 
Billy” (the name of the horse). ‘ Where 
isshe going?” “To market.” 

“To buy what?” “A cabbage,” 

The next day she asked the same ques- 
tion. The reply was as before, “ driving 
Billy.” “ What is she doing?” “ Mak- 
ing calls.” 

Now it is evident that her suspicions 


caused her to expect some such answers, - 


and that she in fact unconsciously framed 
them herself, If she had found them 
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true, Planchette would have been re- 
garded as something supernatural, whereas 
it would only have proved that her sus- 
picions happened to be in that case well 
founded. Another day I asked where a 
certain gentleman was, who failed years 
ago, taking in his fall a considerable 
amount of my own funds, I said, “‘ Where 
is Mr, Green?” “In Brazil.” 

“Will he ever pay me anything?” 
“ye, 

“When?” “Next year.” 

“How much?” “Ten thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Neither of the operators knew anything 
about this affair, and the answer “ Bra- 
zil” was so out of the way and unex- 
pected that all were surprised. Whether 
the man was there or not I could not tell, 
nor did I know if he ever had been there— 
indeed the last time I heard from him he 
was in New York. The explanation how- 
ever at once occurred to me. Some two 
years ago I met him, when he told me he 
had been in South America for the last few 
years, engaged in a speculation by which 
he was sure to realize a large fortune, but 
what it was he declined to tell me, or in 
what part of the continent it was. I re- 
marked that a vast commerce lay waiting 
some enterprising company along the 
banks of the Amazon. He replied his 
operations were not there. In thinking 
it over afterward, Brazil doubtless often 
occurred to me—in fact I was conscious 
on reflection, that I had more frequently 
located him in that country than in any 
other. So when the question was put, 
it would involuntarily flash over me with- 
out my being conscious of it, ‘I wonder 
if he has gone back to South America, 
and if his venture is in Brazil.” Mag- 
netism caught up the flashing thought 
and put it on paper. The sum, “ten 
thousand dollars ” was doubtless mention- 
ed, because that was the original sum 
lost, the recovery of which was all I de- 
sired, though the gentleman said I should 
have both principal and interest. Now, 
if my explanation is not the true one, it 
seems to me there can be none given. 

On another occasion a young lady asked 
what her little brother was doing out west 
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just then. The answer was, “ Playing 
checkers with his father.” 

“What is my grandmother doing?” 
“ Eating cake.” 

Such answers could not be the result 
of mere chance; and it being conceded 
there can be nothing sentient in the ma- 
chine, I sought an explanation from the 
young lady herself. On inquiry, I found 
that it was customary about that time in 
the evening for both to be engaged pre- 
cisely as Planchétte said they were. The 
connection is palpable. 

A still plainer case vecurred in whic 
my little boy only nine years old, and a 
neighbor's about the same age, were the 
actors. They were alone, and one asked 
the machine what was the oldest book 
in his father’s library: it wrote, “The 
Koran,” a book which was actually there. 
The other then asked, “ Who is the great- 
est man in the world?” It answered, 
“ Kirby.” This was the maker's name 
on the Planchette. The solution here is 
very simple, on my hypothesis. 

I have selected these few out of a hun- 
dred cases, because they are more marked 
than the ordinary gossip carried on with 
the machine. Many conversations are so 
absurd that they are not worth repeat- 
ing—indicating the frivolous joking state 
the inquirers are in. 

I know of a case where a widow lady 
in easy circumstances, has a daughter un- 
der whose hands Planchette is very talk- 
ative. ‘ The education and future of this 
daughter, as well as her own plans, are a 
source of constant thought and anxiety. 
Hence sheasks questions concerning both, 
The answers have been so pecuiiar, that 
she has come to the conclusion that her 
husband's spirit talks to her through the 
machine, and she derives great comfort 
from it. Advice respecting the course the 
daughter should pursue, and the reasons 
for it—suggestions and statements show- 
ling intimate knowledge of them both, and 
the deepest interest in their welfare, are 
freely given, and the inference is that they 
can come frem noone but him who knows 
and loves them both so well. It never 
occurs to her that these suggestions, these 
emotions of love, and these plans are con- 


stantly arising in her own mind and heart, 
and that Planchette is simply, through 
magnetism, reproducing herself. The be- 
lief that they are those of her husband's 
spirit, and therefore unerring, will yet lead 
her into some sad mistake. 

To test any theory, subjects of a marked, 
distinct character should be selected. One 
day my wife and daughter were amusing 
themselves with Planchette, when the 
former said playfully, “Come, Planchette, 
write some poetry.” It immediately 
wrote: 

“The first of May, 
A angel gay 
Was taking a ride 
With his wife or bride.” 

“Oh,” said my wife, “that isn’t pretty. 

Try it again,” when it wrote 
“ Lucy is a good thing 
Joe can't sing, 
Russel is a good boy, 
Sophy is full of joy.” 

Now I venture no explanation of this 
nonsense. I did however intimate tomy 
wife that the poetry was probably her 
own composition. It would have been 
better for me had I attributed it to an evil 
spirit, though I do not think he would 
have felt particularly complimented by it. 
I suspect the most superstitious would 
hardly venture to make him the author. 
Ifthe wicked demoralizing poetry he does 
inspire, was no more attractive than this, 
it would do less harm in the world. 

Many of my experiments were made 
on purpose to drive out of my children’s 
minds the last vestige of superstitious 
feeling, which others had placed there. 
One of these I designed as a clincher ; but 
as I proceeded was sorely puzzled myself. 
I told one of them to take a backgammon 
board and throw the dice—keeping the 
box over them until Planchette told the 
number thereon. It wrote “ five, six,” 
which was correct. Believing this to be 
chance, I said, “ throw again,” when it 
wrote, “three, four.” The box was lifted 
and that actually was the number, I then 
directed a third throw, when the machine 
wrote “double fours.” This was also cor- 
rect; anda fourth trial was made, when it 
wrote “two, one.” ‘The box was lifted, 
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and it was “ two, one.” Four times in suc- 
cession to guess right was something mar- 
yelous. Determined to test this thorough- 
ly, I directed the throws to be continued, 
when four times in succession Planchette 
was wrong. Another day I tried it, and 
the result was right answers, perhaps once 
in four or five times; and all subsequent 
trials were equally unsatisfactory, Hence 
I concluded that the first marvelous suc- 
cess in telling the numbers, was one of 
those strange accidents that will, once in 
a great while, happen—such for instance 
as a man drawing a prize in a lottery— 
and can be attributed to no law but is 
simply chance. ‘ 

Cases of course could be multiplied in- 
definitely, but those already given seem 
to me to prove conclusively, that the suc- 
cessful operators of Planchette become 
impressed with the thoughts and emotions 
of others who are present and just as the 
so-called clairvoyants are, I do not speak 
of impostors, of whom there are multi- 
tudes. But that people are put into a 
mesmeric sleep is a fact beyond contra- 
diction,—that some in this state do de- 
scribe what is passing in the minds of 
others has been equally proved, by testi- 
mony that is indisputable. Now Plan- 
chette is evidently another step in ad- 
vance—where the same results are reached 
without the mesmeric sleep, The magnetic 
force, however, produces similar effects, 
for the young couple under whose hands 
the machine worked so readily, said, that 
just before it began to move, a tingling 
sensation ran the whole length of the 
arm, and after a while they became very 
sleepy—at times hardly able to keep their 
eyes open, 

How such phenomena can be produced 
with the aid of such a simple thing as 
this triangular board, mounted on wheels, 
is an unsolved mystery. But neither can 
one tell how some dentists are able to 
mesmerize one side of the face, so that a 
tooth can be extracted without pain, as 
well as if the patient was under the in- 
fluence of chloroform. 

It may be asked, What benefit is to be 
derived by the discussion of such subjects ? 
In the first place it is interesting to in- 
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vestigate all phenomena, especially those 
of the mind. In the second place, if they 
are not treated rationally, they will be 
believed superstitiously. There are families 
that consult Planchette systematically re- 
specting their future plans and prospects 
—while multitudes half believe there is 
some necromancy or sorcery about it. 
Nothing demoralizes a man’s mental and 
moral powers quicker than superstition, 
and those who leave all such matters in 
the hands of impostors, make a sad mis- 
take. Those also who content themselves 
with warning others against meddling 
with such mysteries, tacitly endorse the 
superstition. 

Suppose, for instance, I had adopted 
the advice of the good man to whom I 
referred in the beginning of this article, 
and told my children to throw the Plan- 
chette that had been given them into the 
fire, that it was wicked to have anything 
to do with it. They would have drawn 
the conclusion that J believed there was 
something supernatural in the machine— 
absolutely impressed them with a _false- 
hood, and at the same time, thus educat- 
ing them to be superstitious—in short 
put them on a level with my ignorant 
Irish servants, who can’t be made to 
touch the machine—believing it to be the 
devil. It is difficult to estimate the 
amount of evil that may‘ arise from such 
an education. But taking it up just as I 
would a mere puzzle—my children, 
though they may not have a clear con- 
ception of my explanation, believe it is 
one, that at least takes all the super- 
natural from it, and they look upon it as 
only a curiosity, the novelty of which is 
wearing off. 

Those continual outcroppings, so to 
speak, of magnetic force— the develop- 
ment of apparently new laws respecting 
that most subtle of all agents, is very 
singular. That, if properly investigated, 
some common principle will be eventually 
established, by which the various pheno- 
mena can be classified and explained, 
seems probable. 

I have already observed, this mysterious 
force, whose presence is felt everywhere 
and which in one form forges the thunder- 
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bolt that rives the oak, may in another . 


form or modification be the connecting 
link between mind and matter. If so, 
its operations may be so subtle as often to 
baffle the most careful investigation. But 
that the mental phenomena produced by 
it are most wonderful, every calm observer 
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will acknowledge. One good, however, 
I am quite certain, will follow a thorough 
investigation of the subject—impostors 
will be detected, and spiritualism, with 
all its kindred superstitions, be driven 
from society. 
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. 
CHAPTER XL. 
OUR LADY OF HOPE. 


“ Welcome to danger’s hour, 
Brief greeting serves the time of strife.” 
Scorr 


As soon as it was possible to leave 
Nissard, Berenger was on his way back 
to headquarters, where he hoped to meet 
the Duke de Quinet among the many 
Huguenot gentlemen who were flocking 
to the Bourbon standard, nor was he 
disappointed in the hope, for he was 
presented to a handsome middle-aged 
‘ gentleman, who told him, with much 
politeness, that he was aware that his 
mother had had the honor to receive and 
entertain Mme. de Ribaumont, and that 
some months ago he had himself arranged 
for the conveyance of her letters to Eng- 
land, but, he said, with a smile, he made 
a point of knowing nothing of his mother’s 
guests, lest his duties as a ovenee might 
clash with those of hospitality. He offer- 
ed to expedite M. de Ribaumont’s journey 
to Quinet, observing that, if Nid-de-Merle 
were, indeed, vn the point of seizing the 
lady, it must be by treachery; indeed he 
had, not ten days back, had the satisfac- 
tion of hanging an Italian mountebank 
who had last year stolen a whole packet 
of dispatches, among them letters from 
Mme. de Ribaumont, and the fellow was 
probably acting as a spy upon her, so 
that no time was to be lost in learning from 
his mother where she was. On the next 
morning he was about to send forward 
twenty men to reinforce a little frontier 
garrison on the river Dronne, and as M. 
le Baron must pass through the place, 
it would be conferring a favor on him to 
take the command. The men were all 
well mounted and would not delay, and 
when once across the frontier of Guyenne, 
no escort would be needed, 

Berenger gladly accepted the proposal. 
It did not occur to him that he was thus 


involved in the civil war, and bearing 
arms against the sovereign. In spite of 
Queen Elizabeth’s alliance with the 
French court, she connived at her youth- 
ful subjects soning She bubble reputation 
in the mouths of Valois cannon; and so 
little did Henri ITI. seem to Berenger to 
be his king, that he never thought of 
the question of allegiance—nay, if the 
royal officers were truly concerned in his 
arrest, he was already an outlaw. This 
was no moment for decision between 
Catholic and Calvinist, all he wanted was 
to recover his wife and forestall her 
enemies. 

Henri of Navarre gave his full consent 
to the detachment being placed under 
charge of M. de Ribaumont. He asked 
somewhat significantly what had become 
of the young gentlemen who had at- 
tended M. de Ribaumont, and Philip 
blushed crimson to the ears, while Beren- 
ger replied, with greater coolness than 
he had given himself credit for, that the 
youth had been nearly drowned on the 
Sables d'Olonne, and had been left at 
Dom Colombeau’s to recover. The sharp- 
witted King looked for a moment rather as 
Sir Hugh the Heron did when Marmion 
accounted for his page’s absence, but was 
far too courteous and too tnsouciant to 
press the matter further, though Berenger 
saw quite enough of his expression to 
feel that he had been delivered from his 
companion only just in time. 

Berenger set forth so soon as his im- 
patience could prevail to get the men 
into their saddles. He would fain have 
ridden day and night, and grudged every 
halt for refreshment, so as almost to run 
the risk of making the men mutinous. 
Evening was coming on, and his troop 
had dismounted at a cabaret, in front of 
which he paced up and down with Philip, 
trying to devise some pretext for hasten- 
ing them on another stage before night, 
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when a weary, travel-stained trooper 
rode up to the door and was at once 
hailed” as a comrade by the other men, 
and asked, ‘What cheer at Pont de 
Dronne?” 

“ Bad enough,” he answered, “unless 
ou can make the more speed there!” 
hen making obeisance to Berenger, he 
continued his report, saying that Captain 
Falconnet was sending him to M. le Duc 
with information that the Guisards were 
astir, and that five hundred gendarmes, 
under the black Nid-de-Merle, as it was 
said, were on their way intending to 
surprise Pont de Dronne, and thus cut 
the King of Navarre off from Guyenne 
and his kingdom beyond it. After this 
Berenger had no more difficulty with 
his men, who were most of them Quinet 
yassals, with homes south of the Dronne, 
and the messenger only halted for a hasty 
meal, hastening on to the Duke, that a 
more considerable succor might at once 
be dispatched. 

“Ts she there whom they call the Lady 
of Hope?” asked one of the soldiers, a 
mercenary, less interested than most of his 
comrades, since he had only a fortnight 
since transferred his services from Guise 
to Quinet. 

“Our Lady of Sadness just now,” re- 
plied the messenger; “her old father is 
at the point of death. However, she is 
there and at our last siege twenty wine- 
skins would not so well have kept up 
men’s hearts.” 

“And the little one, the white fairy, is 
she there too? They say ’tis a spirit, a 
changeling that could not brook the inside 
ofa church, but flew out of the Moustier 
at Montauban like a white swan in the 
middle of a sermon,” 

“T only know I've seen her sleep like 
a dormouse through prayers, sermon, and 
all at Pont de Dronne. Follette, if she be, 
she belongs to the white elves of the 
moonlight.” 

“Well, they say bullets won't touch 
her, and no place can be taken where she 
is,” replied the trooper. “Nay, that 
Italian peddier rogue, the same that the 
Duke has since hung, had sold to long 
Gilles and snub-nosed Pierre silver bul- 
lets, wherewith they swore to shoot the 
one or the other next time they had 
a chance.” 

_These words were spoken at no great 
distance from Berenger, but passed by 
him as mere men-at-arms gossip, in his 
eagerness to expedite the start of his 
party ; and in less than an hour they were 
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en route for Pont de Dronne, but hasten 
as he would, it was not till near noon the 
next day that he came in sight of a val- 
ley, through which wound a river, crossed 
by a high-backed bridge, with a tall point- 
ed arch in the middle, and a very small 
one on either side. An old building of 
red stone, looking like what it was—a 
monastery converted into a fortress—. 
stood on the nearer, or northern bank, 
and on the belfry tower waved a flag 
with the arms of Quinet. Higher up the 
valley, there was an ominous hum, and 
clouds of smoke and dust ; and the gen- 
darmes who knew the country, rejoiced 
that they were come just in time, and ex- 
changed anxious questions whether the 
enemy were not fording the river higher 
up, so as to attack not only the fortress 
on this northern side, but the bridge-tower 
on the southern bank of the river. 
Spurring down the hill, the party were 
admitted, at the well-guarded gateway, 
into a large thickly-walled yard where 
the soldiers and horses remained, and 
Berenger and Philip, passing through a 
small arched doorway into the body of the 
old monastery, were conducted to a great 
wainscoted hall, where a pulpit project- 
ing from the wall, and some defaced em- 
blematic ornaments, showed that this had 
once been the refectory, though guard- 
room appliances now occupied it. The 
man who had shown them in left 
them, saying he would acquaint Captain 
Falconnet with their arrival, and just then 
a sound of singing drew both brothers 
to the window. It looked out on what 
had once been the quadrangle, bounded 
on three sides by the church, the refec- 
tory, and the monk's lodging, the clois- 
tered arcade running round all these. 
The fourth side was skirted by the river, 
which was, however, concealed by an 
embankment, raised, no doubt, to supply 
the place of the wall, which had been un- 
necessary to the peaceful original inhab- 
itants. What attracted Berenger’s eyes 
was, however, a group in the cloister, 
consisting of a few drooping figures, some 
of men in steel caps, others of veiled, 
shrouded women, and strange, mingled 
feelings swept over him as he caught the 
notes of the psalm sung over the open 
grave— 
“ Si qu’en paix et seurté bonne 

Coucherai et reposerai— 

Car, Seigneur, ta bonté tout ordonne 

Et elle seule espoir donne 

Que seur et seul régnant serai.” 


“ Listen, Philip,” he said, with moist- 
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ening eyes, then as they ended, “ it isthe 
4th Pslam: ‘I lay me down in peace and 
take my rest.’ LEustacie and I used to 
sing itto my father. It was well done in 
these mourners to sing it over him whom 
they are laying down to take his rest 
while the enemy are at the gates. See, 
the poor wife still kneels while the rest dis- 
perse ; how dejected and utterly desolate 
she looks.” 

He was so intently watching her as not 
to perceive the entrance of a tall, grizzled 
old man in a steel cap, evidently the com- 
mander of the garrison, There was the 
brief welcome of danger’s hour—the 
briefer, because Captain Falconnet was ex- 
tremely deaf, and taking it for granted 
that the new-comers were gentlemen of 
the Duke’s, proceeded to appoint them 
their posts without further question. Be- 
renger had intended to pursue his journey 
to Quinet without delay, but the intelli- 
gence that the enemy were on the south- 
ern as well as the northern side of the 
river rendered this impossible ; and besides 
in defending this key of Guyenne against 
Narcisse, he was also defending Eustacie. 

The state of affairs was soon made 
known to him. The old monastery, cov- 
ering with its walls an extensive space, 
formed a fortress quite strong enough to 
resist desultory attacks, and protect the 
long bridge, which was itself strongly 
walled on either side, and with a barbican 
atthe further end. In former assaults the 
attacks had always been on the north, the 
Catholic side, as it might be called; but 
now the enemy had crossed the river above 
the fort, and were investing the place on 
both sides. Long foreseeing this, the old 
commandant had guarded the bank of the 
river with an earthwork, a long mound, 
sloped irregularly on either hand, over 
which numerous little paths had since been 
worn by the women within, when on 
their way to the river with their washing ; 
but he had been setting every one to work 
to smooth and fill up these, so that the 
rampart was smooth and sloping, perfectly 
easy indeed to cross, but high and broad 
enough to serve as an effectual protection 
against such artillery as the detached 
troops of the Guise party were likely to 
possess; and the river was far too wide, 
deep and strong in its main current to be 
forded in the face ofa hostile garrison. 
The captain had about fifty gendarmes in 
his garrison, besides the twenty new- 
comers whom he persisted in regarding as 
Berenger’s charge; and there were, be- 
sides, some seventy peasants and silk-spin- 
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ners, who had come into the place as 
refuge from the enemy—and with these 
he hoped to hold out till succor should 
come from the Duke, He himself took 
the command of the north gate, where the 
former assaults had been made, and he in- 
trusted to his new ally the tower protect- 
ing the bridge, advising him to put on ar- 
mor; but Berenger, trying on asteel cap, 
found that his head could not bear the 
weight and heat, and was forced to return 
to his broad-brimmed Spanish hat, while 
Philip in high glee armed himself as best 
he could with what Captain Falconnet 
could lendhim. He was too much excited 
to eat ofthe scanty meal that was set be- 
fore them—a real fight seemed like a fair 
day to him, and he was greatly exalted by 
his brother's post of command—a post 
that Berenger felt a heavy responsibility 
only thrust upon him by the command- 
ant’s incapacity of hearing how utterly 
inexperienced he was. 

The formal summons to surrender to 
the King, and the refusal, had duly passed, 
and it became evident that the first attack 
was to be on the bridge-gate. Captain 
Falconnet hurried to the place, and the 
fighting was hot and desperate. Every 
assailant who tried to throw his fagot into 
the moat became a mark for arquebus or 

istol, and the weapons that had so lately 
oe over the hearth at Nid-de-Merle 
were now aimed again and again at the 
heads and corselets of Guisards, with 
something of the same exulting excitement, 
only higher, more engrossing, and fierceras 
that with which the lads had taken aim at 
a wolf, or ridden aftera fox. Scaling-lad- 
ders were planted and hurled down again; 
stones were cast from the battlements, 
crushing the enemy ; and throughout Be- 
renger’s quick eye, alert movements, and 
great height andstrength made him a most 
valuable champion, often applauded by a 
low murmur of commendation from old 
Falconnet, or a loud shout of “ Ha, well 
done, the Duke's Englishman,” from the 
gendarmes—for English they would have 
him to be—on the presumptions afforded 
by his companions, his complexion, and 
his slow speech. Nor did Philip and 
Humfrey fail to render good service. But 
just as the enemy had been foiled in a 
sharp assault and were dragging away 
their wounded, Philip touched his brother 
and saying, “I can hold out no longer,” 
showed blood trickling down his right 
side. 

Berenger threw an arm round him, 
and Captain Falconnet seeing his case, 
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said, “ You are hit, petit Anglais; you 
have done gallantly, There will be time 
for you to take him to his quarters, sir; 
these fellows have had enough for the 
present, and you can tarry with him till 
you hear the bugle. Whither? did you 
ask? Let me see. You, Renaud, take 
him to the chapel, the old chancel behind 
the boarding will be more private; and 
desire madame to look to him. Fare- 
well! I hope it may prove slight; you 
are a brave youth.” And he shook hands 
with Philip, whose intense gratification 
sustained him for many steps afterwards. 
He hardly remembered receiving the 
hurt, and was at first too busy to heed it, 
or to call off any one’s attention, until a 
dread of falling, and being trodden on, had 
seized him and made him speak ; and in- 
deed he was so dizzy that Berenger with 
difficulty kept him on his feet over the 
bridge, and in the court lifted him in his 
arms and carried him almost fainting into 
the cloister, where by the new-made 
ave still kitelt the black-veiled mourner. 
Ehe started to her feet as the soldier spoke 
to her; seemed at first not to gather the 
sense of his words; but then, as if with 
an effort, took them in, made one slight 
sound like a moan of remonstrance at the 
mention of the place, but then again re- 
collecting herself, led the way along a 
stone passage, into which a flight of stairs 
descended into the apsidal chancel, rough- 
ly boarded off from the rest of the church. 
It was a ruinous, desolate place, and Be- 
renger looked round in dismay for some 
place on which to lay down his almost 
unconscious burden. The lady bent her 
head and signed towards the stone sedilia 
in the wall; then, after two ineffectual 
essays to make her voice audible, choked 
as it was with long weeping, she said, 
low and huskily, “ We will make him 
more comfortable, soon;” and added 
some more orders to the soldier, who dis- 
appeared up the stairway. And Beren- 
ger understood that he was gone to fetch 
bedding. Then taking from under her 
heavy mourning cloak a large pair of scis- 
sors, she signed to Berenger how to sup- 
port his brother, while they relieved him 
of his corselet, sword-belt, and doublet. 
The soldier had meantime returned with 
an old woman, both loaded with bedding, 
which she signed to them to arrange in 
one of the little bays or niches that served 
to form a crown of lesser chapels around 
the chancel. She flung aside her muffling 
cloak, but_ her black hood still hung far 
over her face, and every now and then 
Vou. VIII.—23 
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hand or handkerchief was lifted as if to 
clear her eyes from the tears that would 
not cease to gather and blind her; and 
she merely spoke when some direction to 
an assistant, some sympathetic word to 
the patient was needed. Even Philip in 
his dizzy trance guessed that he was suc- 
ceeding to the bed whence one much 
dearer had gone to his quieter one in the 
cloister. Before he was laid there, how- 
ever, the bugle sounded ; there was a loud 
shout, and Philip exclaimed, “Go, 
brother!” 

“'Prust him to me, sir,” said the sunken, 
extinguished voice ; ‘‘ we will do our best 
for him.” 

He was forced merely to lift Philip to 
the bed, and to hurry away, while the sol- 
dier followed him saying, consolingly, 
“ Fear not, sir, now our Lady of Hope has 
him, Nothing goes ill to which she sets 
her hand.” 

Another growl of artillery was now 
heard, and it was time for the warriors to 
forget the wounded in the exigencies of 
the present. An attack was madeon both 
gates at once, and the commandant being 
engaged at his own post, Berenger had to 
make the utmost of his brief experience, 
backed by the counsel of a tough old ser- 
geant, and great was his sense of exhilara- 
tion, and absolute enjoyment in this full 
and worthy taxing of every power of 
mind or body. The cry of the enemy, 
“ Aim at the black plume,” attested his 
prominence; but the black plume was 
still unscathed when spring twilight fell, 
the din began to subside, recalls were 
sounded by the besiegers; and Berenger 
heard his own exploit bawled in the ear 
of the deaf commandant, who was advanc- 
ing over the bridge. The old captain 
complimented him, told him that he should 
be well reported of to M. le Duc and Sieur 
la Noue, and invited him to supper and 
bed in his own quarters, The supper 
Berenger accepted, so soon as he should 
know how it was with his brother; but 
as to bed, he intended to watch his 
brother, and visit his post from time to 
time, 

The captain entered by the main door 
of the chapel, where ten or twelve wound- 
ed were now lying, tended by peasant wo- 
men. Berenger merely passed through, 
seeing as he went the black hood busy 
over a freshly-brought in patient. He 
found a door which admitted him through 
the rough screen of boards to the choir 
where he had been in the earlier part of 
the day. The moonlight came through 
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the shivered eastern windows, but a can- 
vas curtain had been hung so as to shelter 
Philip’s vaulted recess from the cold 
draught, and the bed itself, with a chair 
beside it, looked neat, clean, and com- 
fortable. Philip himself was cheery; he 
said the bullet had made a mere flesh- 
wound, and had passed out on the other 
side, and the Lady of Hope, as they called 
her, was just such another as Aunt Cecily, 
and had made him very comfortable, with 
clean linen, good cool drinks, and the 
tenderest hand. But he was very sleepy, 
so sleepy that he hardly cared to hear of 
the combat, only he roused himself for a 
moment to say, “Brother, I have seen 
Dolly.” 

“ Dolly!” 

“Our sister Dolly.” 

“ Ah, Phil! many a strange visitor has 
come to me in the Walnut Chamber at 
home.” 

“T tell you I was in my perfect senses,” 
returned Philip; ‘there she was, just as 
when we left her. And what was stranger 
still, she talked French.” 

“Sleep and see her again,” laughed 
Berenger. 

CHAPTER XLII. 
THE SILVER BULLET. 


“T am all wonder, 0 my son, my soul 
Is stunned within me ; powers to speak to him 
Or to interrogate him have I none, 
Or even to look on him.” 
Cowper's Odyssey. 


In his waking senses Philip adhered to 
his story that his little sister Dolly had 
stood at the foot of his bed, called him 
“le pauvre,” and had afterwards dis- 
appeared, led away by the nursing lady. 
It seemed to Berenger a mere delusion 
of feverish weakness; for Philip had lost 
a great deal of blood, and the wound, 
though not dangerous, permitted no at- 
tempt at moving, and gave much pain. 
Of the perfections of the lady as nurse 
and surgeon Philip could not say enough, 
and pale and overwept as he allowed her 
to be, he declared that he was sure that 
her beauty must equal Mme. de Selin- 
ville’s. Berenger laughed, and looking 
round this strange hospital, now lighted 
by the full rays of the morning sun, he 
was much struck by the scene. 

It was the chancel of the old abbey 
church. The door by which they had 
entered was very small, and perhaps had 
led merely to the abbot’s throne, as an 
irregularity for his own convenience, and 
only made manifest by the rending away 
of the rich wooden stall work, some frag- 
ments of which still clung to the walls. 
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The east end, like that of many French 
churches, formed a semicircle, the high 
altar having been in the center, and five 
tall deep bays forming lesser chapels em- 
bracing it, their vaults all gathered up 
into one lofty crown above, and a slender 
pillar separating between each chapel, 
each of which further contained a tall 
narrow window, Of course, all had been 
utterly desolated, and Philip was actually 
lying in one of these chapels, where the 
sculptured figure of St. John and his Eagle 
still remained on the wall; and a sufficient 
remnant of his glowing sanguine robe of 
love was still in the window to serve as 
a shield from the bise, The high altar, 
of rich marbles, was a mere heap of shat- 
tered rubbish; but what surprised Be- 
renger more than all the ruined architec- 
tural beauty which his cinque-cento trained 
taste could not understand, was, that the 
tiles of the pavement were perfectly clean, 
and diligently swept, the rubbish piled up 
in corners; and here and there the relics 
of a cross or carved figure laid together, 
as by a tender, reverential hand. Even 
the morsels of painted glass had been 
placed side by side on the floor, so as to 
form a mosaic of dark red, blue, and 
green; and a child’s toy lay beside this 
piece of patchwork. In the midst of his 
observations, however, Captain Falcon- 
net’s servant came to summon him to 
breakfast; and the old women appearing 
at the same time, he could not help 
asking whether the lady were coming. 
“Oh, yes, she will come to dress his 
wound in good time,” answered the old 
woman. 

“And when? I should like to hear 
what she thinks of it,” said Berenger. 

“How?” said the old woman, with a 
certain satisfaction in his disappointment, 
“is our Lady of Hope to be coming down 
among you gay gallants?” 

“But who is this Lady of Hope?” 
demanded he. 

“Who should she be but our good 
pastor's daughter? Ah! and a brave, 
good daughter she was, too; abiding the 
siege because his breath was so bad that 
he could not be moved.” 

“ What was his name?” asked Beren- 
ger, attracted strangely by what he 
heard, 

“ Ribault, Monsieur—Pasteur Ribault. 
Ah!-a good man, and sound preacher, 
when preach he could; but when he 
could not, his very presence kept the 
monks’ revenants from vexing us—as & 
cat keeps mice away;~ and, ah! the 
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children have been changed creatures 
since Madame dealt with them. What, 
Monsieur would know why they call her 
our Lady of Hope? Espérance is her 
true name; and, moreover, in the for- 
mer days this abbey had an image that 
they called Notre-Dame de I'Espérance, 
and the poor deceived folk thought it 
did great miracles. And so, when she 
came hither, and wrought such cures, 
and brought blessings wherever she 
went, it became a saying among us 
that at length we had our true Lady of 
Hope.” 

A more urgent summons here forced 
Berenger away, and his repetition of the 
same question received much the same 
answer from deaf old Captain Falconnet. 
He was obliged to repair to his post 
with merely a piece of bread in his 
hand; but, though vigilance was needful, 
the day. bade fair to be far less actively 
occupied than its predecessor: the enemy 
were either disposed to turn the siege 
into a blockade, or were awaiting re-en- 
forcements and heavier artillery; and 
there were only a few desultory attacks in 
the early part of the morning. About an 
hour before noon, however, the besiegers 
seemed to be drawing out in arms, as if 
to receive some person of rank, and at 
the same time sounds were heard on the 
hills to the eastward, as if troops were 
on the march, Berenger, having just 
been told. by the old sergeant that prob- 
ably all would be quiet for some time 
longer, and been almost laughed at by the 
veteran for consulting him whether it 
would be permissible for him to be 
absent a few minutes to visit his brother; 
was setting out across the bridge for the 
purpose, his eyes in the direction of the 
rampart, which, as has been said, followed 
the curve of the river. The paths which 
—as has been said—the feet of the 
washerwomen aud drawers of water 
had worn away in quieter times, had 
been smoothed and scraped away on the 
outer side; so as to come to an abrupt 
termination some feet above the gay 
marigolds, coltsfoot, and other spring 
flowers that smiled by the water-side. 
Suddenly he beheld on the rampart a 
tiny gray and white figure, fearlessly 
trotting, or rather dancing, along the 
summit, and the men around him ex- 
claimed, “The little moonbeam child! ” 
“A fairy—a changeling ! "—‘ They can- 
not shoot at sucha babe!” “Nor could 
they harm her!” “Hola! little one! 
Gare! go back to your mother!” “Do 
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not disturb yourself, sir ; she is safer than 
you,” were the ejaculations almost at the 
same moment, while he sprang forward, 
horrified at the peril of such an infant. He 
had reached the angle between the bridge 
and rampart when he perceived that 
neither humanity nor superstition were 
protecting the poor child; for, as she 
turned down the remnant of one of the 
treacherous little paths, a man in bright 
steel and deep black had spurred his 
horse to the river’s brink, and was delib- 
erately taking aim ather, Furious at such 
brutality, Berenger fired the pistol he held 
in his hand, and the wretch dropped from 
his horse, but at the same moment his 
pistol exploded, and the child rolled down 
the bank, whence a piteous wail came up, 
impelling Berenger to leap down to her 
assistance, in the full face of the enemy. 
Perhaps he was protected for the moment 
by the confusion ensuing on the fall of the 
officer ; and when he reached the bottom 
of the bank, he saw the little creature on 
her feet, her round cap and gray woolen 
dress stripped half off in the fall, and her 
flaxen hair falling round her plump, white, 
exposed shoulder, but evidently unhurt, 
and gathering yellow marigolds as com- 

osedly as though she had been making 
May garlands. Hesnatched her up, and 
she said, with the same infantine dignity, 
“ Yes, take me up; the naughty people 
spoilt the path, But I must take my 
beads first.” And she tried to struggle 
out of his arms, pointing therewith to a 
broken string among the marshy herbage 
on which gleamed—the pearls of Ribau- 
mont ! 

In the few seconds in which he grasped 
them, and then bore the child up the 
embankment in desperate bounds, a hail 
of bullets poured round him, ringing on 
his breastplate, shearing the plume from 
his hat, but scarcely even heard; and in 
another moment he had sprung down, 
on the inner side, grasping the child with 
all his might, but not daring even to look 
at her, in the wondrous flash of that first 
conviction. She spoke first. ‘“ Put me 
down, and let me have my beads,” she 
said, in a grave, clear tone; and then first 
he beheld a pair of dark blue eyes, asweet 
wild-rose face—Dolly’s all over. He 
pressed her so fast and so close, in so 
speechless and overpowering an ecstasy, 
that again she repeated, and in alarm, 
“ Put me down, I want my mother!” 

“Yes, yes! your mother! your mother ! 
your mother!” he cried, unable to let 
her out of his embrace ; and then restrain- 
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ing himself as he saw her frightened eyes, 
in absolute fear of her spurning him, or 
struggling from him, “My sweet! my 
child! Ah! do you not know me?” Then, 
remen,bering how wild this was, he strug- 
gled to speak calmly: ‘‘ What are you 
called, my treasure?” 

“T am la petite Rayonette,” she said, 
with her puzzled dignity and gravity ; 
“and my mother says I have a beautiful 
long name of my own besides,” 

“ Bérangére—my Bérangére— ” 

“That is what she says over me, as I 
go to sleep in her bosom at night,” said 
the child, in a wondering voice, soon ex- 
changed for entieaty, ‘‘O, hug me not so 
hard. O, let me go—let me go to her. 
Mother! mother!” 

“My child, mine own, Iam taking thee ! 
—Oh, do not struggle with me,” he cried, 
himself imploringnow. “Child, one kiss 
for thy father;” and meantime, putting 
absolute force on his vehement affection, 
he was hurrying to the chancel. 

There Philip hailed them with a shout 
as of desperate anxiety relieved; but be- 
fore a word could be uttered, down the 
stairs flew the Lady of Hope, crying 
wildly, “Not there—she is not—”’ but 
perceiving the little one in the stranger’s 
arms, she held out her own, crying, “ Ah! 
is she hurt, my angel?” 

“Unhurt, Eustacie! Our child is un- 
hurt!” Berenger said, with an agonized 
endeavor to be calm; but for the moment 
her instinct was so entirely absorbed in 
examining into the soundness of her 
child’s limbs, that she neither saw nor 
heard anything else. 

“ Eustacie,” he said, laying his hand on 
herarm, She started back, with bewilder- 
edeyes, “ Eustacie—wife! do you not 
know me? Ah! I forgot that I am 
changed,” 

“'You—you—” she gasped, utterly con- 
founded, and gazing as if turned to stone, 
and though at that moment the vibration 
of a mighty discharge of cannon rocked 
the walls, and strewed Philip’s bed with 
the crimson shivers of St. John’s robe, 
yet neither of them would have been 
sensible of it had not Humfrey rushed in 
at the same moment, crying, “ They are 
coming on like fiends, sir.” 

Berenger passed his hand over his face. 
“You will know me when—#f I return, 
my dearest,” he said. “If not, then still, 
thank God! Philip, to you I trust them! ” 

And with one kiss on that still, cold, 
almost petrified brow, he had dashed 
away. There was a space of absolutely 
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motionless silence, save that Eustacie let 
herself drop on the chancel step, and the 
child, presently breaking the spell, pulled 
her to attract her notice to the flowers, 
“Mother, here are the soucis for the poor 
gentleman's broth. See, the naughty 
people had spoilt all the paths, and I 
rolled down and tore my irock, and down 
fell the beads, but be not angry, mother 
dear, for the good gentleman picked them 
up, and carried me up the bank.” 

“The bank!” cried Eustacie, with a 
scream, as the sense of the words reached 
her ears. “Ah! no wonder! Well might 
thy danger bring thy father’s spirit; " and 
she grasped the little one fervently in her 
arms, murmuring, “Thank, thank God, 
indeed! Oh! my precious one; and did 
Tie send that blessed spirit to rescue 
thee? ” 

“And will you tie up my frock, and 
may I put the flowers into the broth?” 
chattered Rayonette. “And why did he 
kiss me and hug me so tight; and how did 
he know what you say over me as we fall 
asleep?” 

Eustacie clasped her tighter, with a 
convulsive shudder of thankfulness; and 
Philip, but half hearing, and barely gather- 
ing the meaning of her mood, ventured 
to speak, “‘ Madame— ” 

As if touched by an electric shock, 
Eustacie started up, as recalled to instant 
needs, and coming towards him said, “ Do 

ou want anything, sir? Pardon one who 
ans but newly seen a spirit from the other 
world—brought by his child's danger.” 
And the dazed, trancelike look was re- 
turning. 

“Spirit!” cried Philip. “Nay, Ma- 
dame, it was himself. Ah! and you are 
she whom we have sought so long; and 
this dear child—no wonder she has 
Dolly’s face.” 

“ Who—what ?” said Eustacie, pressing 
her temples with her hands, as if to retain 
her senses. “Speak; was yonder a living 
or dead man—and who?” 

“Living, thank God! and your own 
husband ; that is if you are really Eustacie. 
Are you, indeed?” he added, becoming 
doubtful. 

“Eustacie, that am I,” she murmured, 
“but he is dead; they killed him. I saw 
the blood where he had waited for me. 
His child's danger brought him from the 
grave.” : 

“No, no. Look at me, sister Eustacie. 
Listen to me. Osbert brought him home, 
more dead than alive—but alive still.” 

“No,” she cried, half passionately. 
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“ Never could he have lived and left me 
to mourn him so bitterly.” 

“If youknew—” cried Philip, growing 
indignant. “ For weeks he lay in deadly 
lethargy, and when, with his left hand, 
he wrote and sent Osbert to you, your 
kinsfolk threw the poor fellow into a 
dungeon, and put us off with lies that 
you were married to your cousin, All 
believed, only he—sick, helpless, speech- 
less, as he was—he trusted you still; and 
so soon as Méricour came, though he could 
scarce brook the saddle, nothing would 
hold him from seeking you. We saw 
only ruin at La Sablerie, and well-nigh 
ever since have we been clapped up in 
prison by your uncle. We were on the 
way to Guinet to seek you. He has kept 
his faith whole through wounds and pain 
and prison and threats,—ay, and sore 
temptation,” cried Philip, waxing elo- 
quent; ‘‘and, oh, it cannot be that you 
do not care for him!” 

“Doubt not my faith, sir,” said Eustacie, 
proudly; “I have been as true to him as 
if I had known he lived. Nor do I know 
who you are to question me,” 

At this moment the child pressed for- 
ward, holding between her two careful 
plump hands a red earthenware bowl, 
with the ptisan steaming in it, and the 
yellow petals strewn over the surface. 
She and Philip had taken a great fancy 
to each other, and while her mother was 
busy with the other patients, she had 
been left to her quiet play with her frag- 
ments of glass, which she carried one by 
one to display, held up to the light, to 
her new friend; who, in his weak state, 
and after his long captivity, found her the 
more charming playmate because she so 
strangely reminded him of his own little 
sisters, She thought herself his little 
nurse, and missing from his broth the 
yellow petals that she had been wont to 
think the charm of ptisan, the housewifely 
little being had trotted off, unseen and 
unmissed, across the quadrangle, over the 
embankment, where she had often gather- 
ed them, or attended on the “ lessive” on 
the river’s brink; and now she broke 
forth exultingly, ‘‘ Here, here is the ptisan, 
with all the soucis, Let me feed you with 
them, sir.” 

“Ah! thou sweet one,” gasped Philip, 
“T could as soon eat them as David could 
drink the water! For these—for these—! ” 
and the tears rushed into his eyes. “Oh! 
let me but kiss her, madame, I loved her 
from the first moment. She has the very 
face of my little sister—my little sister 
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and Berenger’s. What, thou little sweet- 
ing (what French word is good enough 
for her?) didst run into peril for me, not 
knowing how near I was to thee? What, 
must I eat it? Love me then, and call 
me Philip.” 

But the boarded door was thrown back, 
and ‘‘ Madame, more wounded,” resound- 
ed. The thrill of terror, the elastic re- 
action at the ensuing words, ‘“ From the 
north gate,” was what made Eustacie in 
an instant know herself to be not widow 
but wife. She turned round at once, 
holding out her hand, and saying with a 
shaken, agitated voice, ‘‘ Mon frére, pardon 
me, I know not what I say; and after 
all, he will find me bien méchante still.” 
Then as Philip devoured her hand with 
kisses, and held it fast, ‘I must go; these 
poor men need me, When I can, I will 
return,” 

“Only let me have the little one,” 
entreated Philip, “it is almost home 
already to look at her.” 

And when Eustacie next looked in on 
them, they were both fast asleep. 

She, poor thing, the only woman with 
brains among the many scared females in 
the garrison, might not rest or look the 
wonder in the face. Fresh sufferers needed 
her care, and related gallant things of 
“the Duke’s Englishman,” things of 
desperate daring and prowess that sent 
the blood throbbing to her heart with 
exultation, but only to be followed by a 
pang of anguish at having let him go back 
to peril—nay, perhaps, to death—with- 
out a word of tenderness or even recog- 
nition. She imaged him as the sunny- 
faced youth who had claimed her in the 
royal castle, and her longing to be at his 
side and cling to him as his own, became 
every moment more fervent and irre- 
sistible, until she gladly recollected the 
necessity of carrying food to the defend- 
ers; and snatching an interval from her 
hospital cares, she sped to the old circular 
kitchen of the monastery, where she 
found the lame baker vainly trying to 
organize a party of frightened women to 
carry provisions to the garrison of the 
bridge-tower. 

“Give some to me,” she said. “My 
husband is there! I am come to fetch 
his dinner.” 

The peasant women looked and whis- 
pered as if they thought that, to add to 
ther misfortunes, their Lady of Hope had 
become distracted by grief; and one or 
two, who held the old faith, and were 
like the crane among the sparrows, even 
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observed that it was a judgment for the 
profane name that had been given her, 
against which she had herself uniformly 
protested. 

“My husband is come,” said Eustacie, 
looking round with shining eyes. “ Let 
us be brave wives, and not let our men 
famish.” 

She lifted up a loaf and a pitcher of 
broth, and with the latter poised on her 
erect and graceful head, and elastic 
though steady step, she led the way; the 
others following her with a sort of awe, 
as of one they fancied in a superhuman 
state, In fact, there was no great danger 
in traversing the bridge with its lofty 
parapet on either side; and her mind 
was too much exalted and moved to be 
sensible of anything but a certain exulting 
awe of the battle-sounds. There was, 
however, a kind of lull in the assault 
which had raged so fiercely ever since 
the fall of the officer, and the arrival of 
the re-enforcements. Either the enemy 
had paused to take food, or were devising 
some fresh mode of attack; and as the 
line of women advanced, there started 
forth from under the arch a broad-shoul- 
dered, white-faced, golden-bearded per- 
sonage, who cried joyously, “My dearest, 
my bravest! this for me!” and lifted 
the pitcher from her head as he grasped 
her hand with a flesh-and-blood clasp in- 
* deed, but the bright-cheeked, wavy- 
haired lad of her dream withered away 
with a shock of disappointment, and she 
only looked up with wistful, puzzled 
earnestness instead of uttering the dear 
name that she had so long been whisper- 
ing to herself. ‘‘ Dearest,” he said, “ this 
is precious indeed to me, that you should 
let me feast my eyes once more on you. 
But you may not tarry. The rogues 
may renew their attack at any mo- 
ment.” 

She had thought of herself as insisting 
on standing beside him and sharing his 
ome Had he been himself she must 

ave done so, but this was a stranger, 
whose claiming her made her shrink 
apart till she could feel the identity which, 
though she believed, she could not realize. 
Her hand lay cold and tremulous within 
his warm pressure, but he was too much 
wrought up and full of joy and haste to 
be sensible of anything but of the brave 
affection that had dared all to come to 
him; and he was perfectly happy, even 
as a trumpet-call among the foe warned 
him to press her fingers to his lips and 
say, as his bright blue eye kindled. “ God 
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grant that we may meet and thank him 
to-night! Farewell, my lost and found! 
I fight as one who has something to 
fight for.” 

He might not leave his post, but he 
watched her with eyes that could not be 
satiated, as she recrossed the bridge; 
and, verily, his superabundant ecstasy, 
and the energy that was born of it, were 
all needed to sustain the spirits of his 
garrison through that terrible afternoon, 
The enemy seemed to be determined to 
carry the place before it could be re- 
lieved, and renewed the storm again and 
again with increasing violence, while 
the defenders, disheartened by their perti- 
nacity, dismayed at the effects of the 
heavy artillery now brought to bear on 
the tower, and direfully afraid of having 
the bridge destroyed, would have aban- 
doned their barbican and shut themselves 
up within the body of the place, had not 
Berenger been here, there, and every- 
where, directing, commanding, exhorting, 
cheering, encouraging, exciting enthusi- 
asm by word and example, winning 
proud admiration by feats of valor and 
dexterity sprung of the ecstatic inspira- 
tion of new-found bliss, and watching, as 
the conscious defender of his own most 
beloved, without a moment’s respite, till 
twilight stillness sank on the enemy, 
and old Falconnet came to relieve him, 
thanking him for his gallant defense, and 
auguring that by noonday to-morrow, at 
latest, M. le Due would succor them, un- 
less he were hampered by any folly of 
this young Navarre. 

Too blissful for the sense of fatigue, 
Berenger began to impart to the Com- 
mandant his delight, but the only answer 
he got was “ Hope, yes, every hope; ” 
and he again recognized what he had al- 
ready perceived, that the indistinctness 
of his utterance made him entirely un- 
intelligible to the deaf Commandant, 
and that shouting did but proclaim to 
the whole garrison, perhaps even to the 
enemy’s camp, what was still too new a 
joy not to be a secret treasure of delight. 
So he only wrung the old Captain’s hand, 
and strode away as soon as he was re- 
leased. 

It was nearly dark, in spite of a rising 
moon, but beneath the cloister arch was 
torch-light, glancing on a steel head- 
piece, and on a white cap, both bending 
down over a prostrate figure; and he 
heard the voice he loved so well say, “It 
is over! I can do no more. It were 
best to dig his grave at once here in 
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silence—it will discourage the people less. 
Renaud and Armand, here!” 

He paused for a few minutes unseen 
in the shadow while she closed the eyes 
and composed the limbs of the dead 
soldier; then kneeling, said the Lord’s 
Prayer in French over him. Was this the 
being he had left as the petted plaything 
of the palace? When she rose, she came 
to the arch and gazed wistfully across the 
moonlit quadrangle, beyond the dark 
shade cast by the buildings, saying to 
the soldier, ‘‘ You are sure he was safe?” 

“My Eustacie,” said Berenger, coming 
forward, ‘we meet in grave times!” 

The relef of knowing him safe after 
the sickening yearnings and suspense of 
the day, and, moreover, the old ring of 
tenderness in his tone, made her spring 
to him with real warmth of gladness, 
and cry, “It is you! All is well.” 

“Blessedly well, ma mie, my sweet- 
heart,” he said, throwing his arm round 
her, and she rested against him mur- 
muring, “ Now I feel it! Thou art thy- 
self!” They were in the dark cloister 
passage, and when he would have moved 
forward she clung closer to him, and 
murmured, ‘“O wait, wait yet an instant 
—Thus I can feel that I have thee—the 
same—my own!” 

“My poor darling,” said Berenger, after 
a second, “ You must learn to bear with 
both my looks and speech, though I be 
but a sorry, shattered fellow for you.” 

“No, no,” she cried, hanging on him 
with double fervor, “No, I am loving 
you the more already—doubly, trebly, 
a thousand times. Only those moments 
were so precious, they made all these long 
years as nothing. But come to the 
little one and to your brother.” 

The little one had already heard them, 
and was starting forward to meet them. 
Though daunted for a moment by the 
sight of the strange father, she stood on 
the pavement, in the full flood of the 
moonlight from the east window, which 
whitened her fair face, flaxen hair, and 
gray dress, so that she did truly look 
like some spirit woven of the moonbeams, 
Eustacie gave acry of satisfaction: “ Ah! 
good, good, it was by moonlight that I 
saw her first!” 

Berenger took her in his arms, and 
held her to his breast with a sense of 
insatiable love, while Philip exclaimed, 
“Ay, well may you make much of her, 
brother. Well might you seek them far 
and wide. Such treasures are not to be 
found in the wide world.” 
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Berenger, without answering, carried 
the little one to the step of the ruined 
high altar, and there knelt, holding 
Eustacie by the hand, the child in one 
arm, and, with the moon glancing on his 
high white brow and earnest face, he 
spoke a few words of solemn thanks and 
prayer for a blessing on their reunion, 
and the babe so wonderfully preserved 
to them. 

Not till then did he carry her into the 
lamplight by Philip’s bed, and scan 
therein every feature, to satisfy his eyes 
with the fulfilled hope that had borne 
him through those darkest days, when, 
despairing of the mother, the thought of 
the child had still sustained him to throw 
his will into the balance of the scale 
between lifeand death, Little Bérangére 
looked up into his face silently, with won- 
dering, grave, and somewhat sleepy 
eyes, and then he saw them fix them- 
selves on his powder-grimed and bloody 
hands. “ Ah! little heart,” he said, “ I am 
truly in no state to handle so pure a piece 
of sugar as thou; I should have rid my- 
self of the battle-stains ere touching thee, 
but how recollect anything at such a mo- 
ment ?’’ 

Eustacie was glad he had broken the 
spell of silence; for having recovered her 
husband, her first instinct was to wait 
upon him. She took the child from him, 
explaining that she was going to put her 
to bed in her own rooms up the stone 
stair, which for the present were filled 
with the fugitive women and children 
who had come in from the country, so 
that the chancel must continue the lodg- 
ing of Berenger and his brother; and for 
the time of her absence she brought him 
water to wash away the stains, and set 
before him the soup she had kept warm 
over her little charcoal brasier. It was 
only when thus left that he could own, in 
answer to Philip’s inquiries, that he could 
feel either hunger or weariness; nay, he 
would only acknowledge enough of the 
latter to give a perfect charm to rest un- 
der such auspices. Eustacie had dis- 
patched her motherly cares promptly 
enough to be with him again just as in 
taking off his corselet he had found that 
it had been pierced by a bullet, and pur- 
suing the trace, through his doublet, he 
found it lodged in that purse which he 
had so long worn next his heart, where 
it had spent its force against the single 
pearl of Ribaumont. And holding it up 
to the light, he saw that it was of silver, 
Then there returned on him and Philip 
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the words they had heard two days be- 
fore; ofsilver bullets forged for the destruc- 
tion of the white moonlight fairy, and he 
further remembered the moment’s shock 
and blow that in the midst of his wild 
amaze on the river’s bank had made him 
gather his breath and strength to bound 
desperately upwards, lest the next mo- 
ment he should find himself wounded and 
powerless. For the innocent, then, had 
the shot been intended ; and she, running 
into danger out of her sweet, tender in- 
stincts of helpfulness, had been barely 
saved at the extreme peril of her un- 
conscious father’s life. Philip, whose ve- 
hement affection for the little one had 
been growing all day, was in the act of 
telling Berenger to string the bullet in 
the place of the injured pearl, as the most 
precious heirloom of Ribaumont bravery, 
when Eustacie returned, and learning all, 
grew pale and shuddered as danger had 
never made her do before; but this strange 
day had almost made a coward of her. 

“And this it has spared,” said Beren- 
ger, taking out the string of little yellow 
shells. “Dost know them, sweetheart? 
They have been my chaplet all this time.” 

“Ah!” cried Eustacie, “poor, good 
Mademoiselle Noémi! she threaded them 
for my child, when she was very little. 
Ah! could she have given them to you 
—could it then not have been true—that 
horror?” 

‘“ Alas! it was tootrue. I found these 
shells in the empty cradle, in the burnt 
house, and deemed them all I should ever 
have of my babe.” 

“Poor Noémi! poor Noémi! She al- 
ways longed to be a martyr; but we fled 
from her, and the fate we had brought 
onher. That was the thought that preyed 
on my dear father. He grieved so to have 
left his sheep—and it was only for my 
sake. Ah! I have brought evil on all who 
have been good to me, beginning with 
you. You had better cast me off, or I 
shall bring yet worse!” 

“Let it be se, if we are only together.” 

He drew her to him and she laid her 
head on his shoulder, murmuring, “ Ah! 
father, father, were you but here to see 
it. So desolate yesterday, so ineffably 

‘blest to-day. Oh! I cannot even grieve 
for him now, save that he could not just 
have seen us; yet I think he knew it 
would be so.” 

“Nay, it may be that he does see us,” 
said Berenger. “ Would that I had known 
who it was whom you were laying down 
‘en paix et sureté bonne.’ As it was, the 
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psalm brought precious thoughts of Chi- 
teau Leurre, and the little wife who was 
wont to sing it with me.” 

“ Ah!” said Eustacie, “it was when he 
sang those words as he was about to sleep 
in the ruin of the Temple that first I~ 
cowering there in terror—knew him for 
no Templar’s ghost, but for a friend. That 
story ended my worst desolation. That 
night he became my father; the next my 
child came to me!” 

“ My precious treasure! Ah! what you 
must have undergone, and I all unknow- 
ing, capable of nothing wiser than going 
out of my senses, and raging in a fever 
because I could convince no one that those 
were all lies about your being aught but 
my true and loving wife. But tell me, 
what brought thee hither to be the tute- 
lary patron, where, but for the siege, I had 
overpast thee on the way to Quinet.” 

Then Eustacie told him how the Italian 
peddler had stolen her letters, and attempt- 
ed to poison her child—the peddler whom 
he soon identified with that wizard who 
had talked to him of “ Espérance,” until 
the cue had evidently been given by the 
Chevalier. Soon after the Duke had dis- 
patched a messenger to say that the Che- 
valier de Ribaumont was on the way to 
demand his niece; and as it was a period 
of peace, and the law was decidedly on 
his side, Madame de Quinet would be un- 
able to offer any resistance, She there- 
fore had resolved to send Eustacie away 
—not to any of the seaports whither the 
uncle would be likely to trace her, but 
absolutely to a place which he would have 
passed through upon his journey into 
Guyenne. The monastery of Notre-Dame 
de l’Espérance at Pont de Dronne had 
been cruelly devastated by the Hugue- 
nots in order to form a fortress to com- 
mand the passage of the river, and a gar- 
rison had been placed there, as well as a 
colony of silk-spinners, attracted by the 
mulberry trees of the old abbey garden. 
These, however, having conceived some 
terror of the ghosts of the murdered monks, 
had entreated for a pastor to protect them; 
and Madame la Duchesse thought that in 
this capacity Isaac Gardon, known by 
one of the many aliases to which the Cal- 
vinist ministers constantly resorted, might 
avoid suspicion for the present. She took 
the persecuted fugitives for some stages 
in an opposite direction, in her own 
coach, then returned to face and baffle the 
Chevalier, while her trusty steward, by a 
long détowr, conducted them to Pont de 
Dronne, which they reached the very 
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night after the Chevalier had returned 
through it to Nid-de-Merle. 

The pastor and his daughter were placed 
under the special protection of Captain 
Falconnet, and the steward had taken 
care that they should be well lodged, in 
three rooms that had once been the ab- 
bot’s apartments, Their stay had been at 
first intended to be short, but the long 
journey had been so full of suffering to 
Isaac, and left such serious effects, that 
Eustacie could not bear to take it again, 
and Madame de Quinet soon perceived 
that she was safer there than at the ché- 
teau, since strangers were seldom admitted 
to the fortress, and her presence there at- 
tracted no attention. But for Isaac Gar- 
don’s declining health, Eustacie would 
have been much happier here than at the 
chiteau; the homely housewifery life, 
where all depended on her, suited her ; 
and, using her lessons in domestic arts of 
nursing and medicine for the benefit of 
her father’s flock, she had found, to her 
dismay, that the simple people, in their 
veneration, had made her into a sort of 
successor to the patroness of the convent. 
Isaac had revived enough for a time to be 
able to conduct the worship in the church, 
and to instruct some of his flock; but the 
teaching of the young had been more and 
more transferred to her, and, as she in- 
genuously said, had taught her more than 
she ever knew before. He gradually be- 
came weaker and more suffering, and was 
absolutely incapable of removal, when an 


attack by the Guisards was threatened. ” 


Eustacie might have been sent back to 
Quinet; but she would not hear of leav- 
ing him; and this first had been a mere 
slight attack, as if a mere experiment on 
the strength of the place. She had, how- 
ever, then had to take the lead in con- 
trolling the women, and teaching them 
to act a: nurses, and to carry out provis- 
ions; and she must then have been seen 
by some one, who reported her presence 
there to Narcisse—perhaps by the Italian 
peddler. Indeed Humfrey, who came in 
for a moment to receive his master’s or- 
ders, report his watch, and greet his lady, 
narrated, on the authority of the lately 
enlisted man-at-arms, that M. de Nid-de- 
Merle had promised twenty crowns to 
any one who might shoot down the here- 
tics’ little white diablesse. 

About six weeks had elapsed since the 
first attack on Pont de Dronne, and in 
that time Gardon had sunk rapidly. He 
died as he lived, a gentle, patient man, 
not a characteristic Calvinist, though his 
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lot had been thrown with that party in 
his perplexed Jife of truth-seeking and 
disappointment in the aspirations and 
hopes of early youth. He had been, 
however, full of peace and trust that he 
should open his eyes where the light was 
clear, and no cloud on either side would 
mar his perception ; and his thankfulness 
had been great for the blessing that his 
almost heaven-sent daughter had been to 
him in his loneliness, bereavement, and 
decay. Much as he loved her, he did not 
show himself grieved or distressed on 
her account; but, as he told her, he took 
the summons to leave her as a sign that 
his task was done, and the term of her 
trials ended. “TI trust as fully,” he said, 
“ that thou wilt soon be in safe and loving 
hands, as though I could commit thee to 
them?’ 

And so he died in her arms, leaving 
her a far fuller measure of blessing and 
of love than ever she had derived from 
her own father; and as the enemy’s 
trumpets were already sounding on the 
hills, she had feared insult to his remains, 
and had procured his almost immediate 
burial in the cloister, bidding the assist- 
ants sing, as his farewell, that evening 
psalm which had first brought soothing 
to her hunted spirit. 

There, while unable, after hours of 
weeping, to tear herself from the grave 
of her father and protector, had she in 
ber utter desolation been startled by the 
summons, not only to attend to the 
wounded stranger, but to lodge him in 
the chancel. “Only this was wanting,” 
was the first thought in her desolation, 
for this had been her own most cherished 
resort, Hither the bise, or fear of a haunted 
spot, or both, had led to the nailing up 
of boards over the dividing screen, so 
that the chancel was entirely concealed 
from the church; and no one ever 
thought of setting foot there, till Eustacie, 
whose Catholic reverence was indestruc- 
tible, even when she was only half sure 
that it was not worse than a foible, had 
stolen down. thither, grieved at its utter 
desolation, and with fond and careful 
hands had cleansed it, and amended the 
ruin so far as she might. She had no 
other place where she was sure of being 
uninterrupted; and here had been her 
oratory, where she daily prayed, and 
often came to hide her tears and rally her 
spirits through that long attendance on 
her fatherly friend. It had been a stolen 
pleasure. Her reverent work there, if 
once observed, would have been treat- 
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ed as rank idolatry; and it was with 
consternation as well as grief that she 
found, by the Captain’s command, that 
this her sanctuary and refuge was to be 
invaded by strange soldiers! Little did 
she think ! 

And thus they sat, ‘telling each other 
all, on the step of the ruined chancel, 
among the lights and shadows of the 
broken windows of the apse. How unlike 
the stately Louvre’s halls of statuary and 
cabinets of porcelain, or the Arcadian 
groves of Montpipeau! and yet how 
little they recked that they were in a 
beleaguered fortress, in the midst of ruins, 
wounded sufferers all around, themseives 
in hourly jeopardy. It was enough that 
they had one another. They were so 
supremely happy that their minds uncon- 
sciously gathered up those pale lights 
and dark fantastic shades as adjuncts of 
their bliss, 

CHAPTER XLII 


LE BAISER D’EUSTACIE. 


“ No pitying voice, no eye, affords 
One tear to grace his obsequies.” 
Gray. 


Gotpen sunshine made rubies and sap- 
phires of the fragment of glass in the win- 
dows of Notre-Dame de |'Espérance, and 
lighted up the brown face and earnest eyes 
of the little dark figure, who, with hands 
clasped round her knees, sat gazing as if 
she could never gaze her fill, upon the 
sleeping warrior beside whom she sat, 
his clear straight profile like a cameo, 
both in chiseling and in color, as it lay 
on the brown cloak where he slept the 
profound sleep of content and of fatigue. 

Neither she nor Philip would have spo- 
ken or stirred to break that well-earned 
rest ; but sounds from without were not 
long im opening his eyes, and as they 
met her intent gaze, he smiled and said, 
“ Good morrow, swéet heart ! What, 
learning how ugly a fellow is come back 
to thee ?” 

“ No, indeed! I was trying to trace 
thine old likeness, and then wondering 
how I ever liked thy boyish face better 
than the noble look thou bearest now |” 

“Ah! when I set out to come to thee 
I was a walking rainbow; yet I was 
coxcomb enough to think thou wouldst 
overlook it.” 

“Show me those cruel strokes,” she 
said ; “‘I see one”—and her finger traced 
the seam as poor King Charles had done 
—“ but where is the one my wicked cous- 
in called by that frightful name ?” 

“ Nay, verily, that sweet name spared 
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my life! A little less spite at my peach 
cheek, and I had been sped, and had 
not lisped and stammered all my days in 
honor of le baiser d’ Zustacie :" and as he 
pushed aside his long golden silk mous- 
tache to show the ineffaceable red and 
purple scar, he added, smiling, “It has 
waited long for its right remedy.” 

At that moment the door in the rood- 
screen opened. Captain Falconnet’s one 
eye stared in amazement, and from be- 
neath his gray mustache thundered forth 
the word “ comment /” in accents fit to 
wake the dead. 

Was this Espérance, the most irre- 
proachable of pastors’ daughters and wi- 
dows? ‘“ What, Madame, so soon as 
your good father is under ground? At 
least I thought one woman could be 
trusted; but itseems we must see to the 
wounded ourselves,” 

She blushed, but stood her ground; and 
Berenger shouted, ‘‘ She is my wife, sir! 
—my wife whom I have sought so long!” 

“That must be as Madame la Du- 
chesse chooses,” said the Captain. “ She 
is under her charge, and must be sent to 
her as soon as this canaille is cleared off. 
To your rooms, madame |” 

“Tam her husband !” again cried Ber- 
enger. ‘We have been married sixteen 
years.” 

“You need not talk to me of dowry ; 
Madame la Duchesse will settle that, if 
you are fool enough to mean anything by 
it. No, no, mademoiselle, I've no time 
for folly. Come with me, sir, and see if 
that be true which they say of the rogues 
outside.” 

And putting his arm into Berenger’s, he 
fairly carried him off, discoursing by the 
way on feu M. l'Amiral’s saying, that 
“ over-strictness in camp was perilous, 
since a young saint, an old devil,” but 
warning him that this was prohibited 
gear, as he was responsible for the young 
woman to Madame la Duchesse. Beren- 
ger, who had never made the Captain 
hear anything that he did not know 
before, looked about for some interpreter 
whose voice might be more effectual, 
but found himself being conducted to the 
spiral stair of the church steeple; and sud- 
denly gathering that some new feature 
in the case had arisen, followed the old 
man eagerly up the winding steps to 
the little square of leaden roof where 
the Quinet banner wag planted. It com- 
manded a wide and splendid view, to the 
Bay of Biscay on the one hand, and the 
inland mountains on the other ; but the 
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warder who already stood there pointed 
silently to the north, where, on the road 
by which Berenger had come, was to be 
seena cloud of dust, gilded by the rays 
of the rising sun. 

Who raised it was a matter of no doubt; 
and Berenger’s morning orisons were paid 
with folded hands, in silent thanksgiving, 
as he watched the sparkling of pikes and 

leaming of helmets—and the white flag 
of Bourbon at length became visible. 

Already the enemy below were send- 
ing out scouts—they rode to the top of the 
hill—then a messenger swam his horse 
across the river. In the camp before the 
bridge-tower men buzzed out of their 
tents, like ants whose hill is disturbed ; 
horses were fastened to the cannon, tents 
were struck, and it was plain that the seige 
was to be raised, 

Captain Falconnet did his ally the hon- 
or to consult him on the expedience of 
molesting the Guisards by a sally, and 
trying to take some of their guns; but 
Berenger merely bowed to whatever he 
said, while he debated aloud the pros and 
cons, and at last decided that the garri- 
son had been too much reduced for this, 
and that M. le Duc would prefer finding 
them drawn up in good order to receive 
him, to their going chasing and plunder- 
ing disreputably among the enemy—the 
Duke being here evidently a much greater 
personage than the King of Navarre, he- 
reditary Governor of Guyenne though he 
were. Indeed, nothing was wanting to 
the confusion of Berenger’s late assailants. 
In the camp on the north side of the river 
things were done with some order, but 
that on the other side was absolutely 
abandoned, and crowds were making in 
disorder for the ford, leaving everything 
behind them, that they might not have 
their retreat cut off. Would there be a 
battle? Falconnet, taking in with his 
eye the numbers of the succoring party, 
thought the Duke would allow the be- 
siegers to depart unmolested, but remem- 
bered with a sigh that a young king had 
come to meddle in their affairs! How- 
ever, it was needful to go down and mar- 
shal the men for the reception of the new- 
comers, or to join in the fight, as the case 
might be. 

And it wasa peaceful entrance that 
took place some hours later, and was 
watched from the windows of the prior’s 
rooms by Eustacie, her child, and Philip, 
whom she had been able to install in her 
own apartments, which had been vacated 
by the refugee women in haste to return 
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home, and where he now sat in Maitre 
Gardon’s great straw chair, wrapped in 
his loose gown, and looking out at the 
northern gates, thrown open to receive 
the King and Duke, old Falconnet pre- 
senting the keys to the Duke, the Duke 
bowing low as he offered them to the 
King, and the King waiving them back 
to the Duke and the Captain, Then they 
saw Falconnet presenting the tall auxil- 
iary who had been so valuable to him, the 
joyous greeting of an old friend bestowed 
on him, his gesture as he pointed up to 
the window, and the King’s upward look, 
as he doffed his hat and bowed low, while 
Eustacie responded with the most grace- 
ful of reverences, such as reminded Philip 
that his little sister-in-law and tender 
nurse was in truth a great court lady. 

Presently Berenger came _ up-stairs, 
bringing with him his faithful foster- 
brother Osbert, who had entirely recov- 
ered, and had accompanied the army in 
hopes of finding his master. The good 
fellow was full of delight at the welcome 
of his lady, and at once bestirred himself 
in assisting her in rectilying the confusion 
in which her guests had left her apart- 
ment, 

Matters had not long been set straight 
when steps were heard on the stone stair, 
and, the door opening wide, Captain Fal- 
connet’s gruff voice was heard, “ This 
way, Monseigneur; this way, Sire.” 

This was Madame la Baronne de Ri- 
baumont’s first reception. She was stand- 
ing at the dark walnut table, fresh starch- 
ing and crimping Berenger’s solitary ruff, 
while under her merry superintendence 
those constant playfellows Philip and 
Rayonette were washing, or pretending 
to wash, radishes in a wooden bowl, and 
Berenger was endeavoring to write his 
letter of good tidings to be sent by special 
messenger to his grandfather. Philip 
was in something very like a Geneva 
gown; Eustacie wore her prim white cap 
and frill, and coarse black serge kirtle; 
and there was but one chair besides that 
which Philip was desired to retain, only 
two three-legged stools and a bench. 
Nevertheless, Madame de Ribaumont 
was equal to the occasion; nothing could 
have been more courtly, graceful, or un- 
embarrassed than her manner of receivin 
the King’s gallant compliments, and o 
performing all the courtesies suited to 
the hostess and queen of the place: it 
was the air that would have befitted 
the stateliest castle-hall, yet that in its 
simplicity and brightness still more em- 
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bellished the old ruinous convent-cell. 
The King was delighted, he sat down 
upon one of the three-legged stools, took 
Rayonette upon his knee, undertook to 
finish washing the radishes, but ate 
nearly all he washed, declaring that they 
put him in mind of his old hardy days on 
the mountains of Béarn. He insisted on 
hearing all Rayonotte’s adventure in de- 
tail; and on seeing the pearls and the 
silver bullet, “You could scarcely have 
needed the token, sir,” said he with a 
smile to Berenger; ‘‘ Mademoiselle had 
already shown herself of the true blood 
of the bravest of knights.” The tidings 
of the attack on Pont de Dronne had 
caused the Duke to make a forced march 
to its relief, in which the King had in- 
sisted on joining him; and they now in- 
tended to wait at Pont de Dronne till the 
rest of the troops came up, and to continue 
their march through Guyenne to Nérac, 
the capital of Henry’s county of Foix. 
The Duke suggested that if Philip were 
well enough to move when the army 
proceeded, the family might then take 
him to Quinet, where the Duchess 
would be-very desirous to see Madame ; 
and therewith they took leave with some 
good-humored mirth as to whether M. 
de Ribaumont would join them at supper, 
or remain in‘the bosom of his family, and 
whether he were to be regarded as a 
gay bridegroom or a husband of sixteen 
years’ standing. “ Nay,” said the king, 
“did his good Orpheus know how nearly 
his Eurydice had slipped through his 
fingers again? how M. de Quinet had 
caught the respectable Pluto yonder in 
the gray moustache actually arranging 
an escort to send the lady safe back to 
Quinet bongré, malgré—and truly a deaf 
Pluto was worse than even Orpheus had 
encountered |” 

So laughing, he bowed again his com- 
pliments, but Eustacie demanded so 
soon as he was gone, what he meant by 
calling her hy such names, If he thought 
it was her Christian name, it was over- 
familiar—if not, she liked it less. 

“Tt is only that he last saw you in the 
Infernal Regions, ma mie,” said Berenger, 
“and I have sought you ever since, as 
Orpheus sought Eurydice.” 

But her learning did not extend so 
far; and when the explanation was made, 
she pouted, and owned that she could not 
bear to be reminded of the most foolish 
and uncomfortable scene in her life—the 
cause of all her troubles; and as Beren- 
ger was telling her of Diane’s confession 
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that her being involved in the pageant 
was part of the plot for their detention 
at Paris, Osbert knocked at the door, 
and entered with a bundle in his arms, 
and the air of having done the right 
thing. “There, sir,” he said with proud 
satisfaction, “I have been to the camp 
across the river. I heard there were 
good stuffs to be had there for nothing, 
and thought I would see if I could find 
a coat for Monsieur Philippe, for his own 
is a mere ruin.” This was true, for 
Eustacie had been deciding that between 
blood and rents it had become a hope- 
less case for renovation; and Osbert 
joyously displayed a beautifully-embroi- 
dered coat of soft leather, which he had 
purchased for a very small sum of a 
plunderer who had been there before 
him, The camp had been so hastily 
abandoned that all the luggage had left, 
and, like a true valet, Osbert had not neg- 
lected the opportunity of replenishing 
his master’s wardrobe. “ And,” said he, 
“T saw there one whom M. le Baron 
knows,—M. de Nid-de-Merle.” 

“Here!” cried Eustacie, startled fora 
moment, but her eyes resting reassured 
on her husband, 

“Madame need not be alarmed,” said 
Osbert; ‘““M. le Baron has well repaid 
him. Ah! ah! there he lies, a spectacle 
for all good Christians to delight in.” 

“Tt was then he, le scélérat?” exclaim- 
ed Berenger; “I had already thought it 
possible.” 

“ And he fell by your hands!” cried 
Eustacie. ‘That is as it should be.” 

“Yes, Madame,” said Osbert; “ it did 
my very heart good to see him writhing 
there like a crushed viper. M. le Baron’s 
bullet was mortal, and his own people 
thought him not worth the moving, so 
there he lies on the ground howling and 
cursing. I would have given him the 
coup de grdce myself, but that I thought 
M. le Baron might have some family mat- 
ters to settle with him; so I only asked 
what he thought now of clapping guiltless 
folk into dungeons, and shooting innocent 
children like sparrows; but he grinned 
and cursed like a demon, and I left him.” 

“Tn any one’s charge?” asked Berenger. 

“Tn the fiend’s, who is coming for him,” 
said the descendant of the Norseman. 
“T only told Humfrey that if he saw any 
one likely to meddle he should tell them 
he was reserved for you. Eh! M. le Baron 
is not going now. Supper is about to be 
served, and if M, le Baron would let me 
array him with this ruff of Spanish point, 
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and wax the ends of his belle mous- 
tache——” 

“Tt is late,” added Eustacie, laying her 
hand on his arm; “there may be wild 
men about—he may be desperate! Oh, 
take care! ” 

“ Ma mie, do you not think me capable 
of guarding myself from a wild-cat leap of 
adying man? He must not be left thus. 
Remember, he is a Ribaumont.” 

Vindictiveness and revenge had their 

art in the fire of Eustacie’s nature. 
Seay atime had she longed to strangle 
Narcisse; and she was on the point of 
saying, “Think of his attempts on that 
little one’s life—think of your wounds 
and captivity;"” but she had not spent 
three years with Isaac Gardon without 
learning that there was sin in giving way 
to her keen hatred; and she forced her- 
self to silence, while Berenger said, read- 
ing her face, “ Keep it back, sweet heart! 
Make it not harder for me. I would as 
soon go near a dying serpent, but it were 
barbarity to leave him as Osbert de- 
scribes.” 

Berenger was too supremely and tri- 
umphantly happy not to be full of mercy ; 
and as Osbert guided him to the hut 
where the miserable man lay, he felt little 
but compassion. The scene was worse 
than he had expected; for not only had 
the attendants fled, but plunderers had 
come in their room, rent away the cover- 
ings from the bed, and torn the dying man 
from it. Livid, nearly naked, covered 
with blood, his fingers hacked, and ears 
torn for the sake of the jewels on them, 
lay the dainty and effeminate tiger-fop of 
former days, moaning and scarcely sensi- 
ble. But when the mattress had been 
replaced, and Berenger had lifted him 
back to it, laid a cloak over him, and 
moistened his lips, he opened his eyes, but 
only to exclaim, ‘ Youthere! as if I had 
not enough to mock me! Away!” and 
closed them sullenly. 

“T would try to relieve you, cousin,” 
said Berenger. The answer was a savage 
malediction on hypocrisy, and the words, 
“And my sister?” 

“ Your sister is in all honor and purity 
at the nunnery of Lugon.” 

He laughed a horrible, incredulous 
laugh, ‘Safely disposed of ere you ca- 
joled la petite with the fable of your faith- 
fulness! Nothing like a Huguenot for 
lying to both sides;” and then ensued 
another burst of imprecations on the de- 
lay that had prevented him from seizing 
the fugitives—till Berenger felt as if the 
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breath of hell were upon him, and could 
not help vindicating himself, vain though 
he knew it to be: “Narcisse de Ribau- 
mont,” he said, gravely, “my word has 
never been broken, and you know the 
keeping of it has not been without cost. 
On that word believe that Madame de 
Selinville is as spotless a matron as when 
she periled herself to save my life. I 
never even knew her sex till I had drawn 
her half drowned from the sea, and after 
that I only saw her in the presence of 
Dom Colombeau of Nissard, in whose care 
I left her.” 

Narcisse’s features contorted themselves 
into a frightful sneer as he muttered, “The 
intolerable fool, and that he should have 
got the better of me, that is if it be truae— 
and I believe not a word of it.” 

“ At least,” said Berenger, ‘“ waste not 
these last hoursin hating and reviling me, 
but let this fellow of mine, who is a very 
fair surgeon, bind your wound again.” 

“Eh!” said Narcisse, spitefully, turning 
his head, “ your own rogue! Let me see 
what work he made of le baiser d’ Eustacie. 
Pray, how does it please her?” 

“She thanks Heaven that your chief 
care was to spoil my face.” 

“T hear she is a prime doctress; but of 
course you brought her not hither, lest she 
should hear how you got out of our keep- 
ing.’ 

“She knows it.” 

“ Ah! she has been long enough at court 
to know one must overlook, that one’s 
own little matters may be overlooked.” 

Berenger burst out at last, “ Her I will 
not hear blasphemed; the next word 
against her I leave you to yourself.” 

“That is all I want,” said Narcisse. 
“These cares of yours are only douceurs to 
your conceited heretical conscience, and 
a lengthening out of this miserable affair. © 
You would scoff at the only real service 
you could render me.” 

“And that is——” 

“To fetch a priest. Ha! ha! one of 
your sort would sooner hang me. You 
had rather see me perish body and soul 
in this Hugnenot doghole ! What do you 
stammer! Bring a psalm-singing heretic 
here, and I'll teach him and you what you 
may call blasphemy.” 

“A priest you shall have, cousin,” said 
Berenger gravely; “I will do my utmost 
to bring you one. Meanwhile, strive to 
bring yourself into a state in which he 
may benefit you.” 

Berenger was resolved that the promise 
should be kept. He saw that despair was 
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hardening the wretched man’s heart, and 
that the possibility of fulfilling his Church’s 
rites might lead him to address himself to 
repentance ; but the difficulties were great. 
Osbert, the only Catholic at hand, was dis- 
posed to continue his vengeance beyond 
the grave, and only at his master’s express 
command would even exercise hs skill to 
endeavor to preserve life till the confes- 
sor could be brought. Ordinary Hugue- 
nots would regard the desire of Narcisse 
as a wicked superstition, and Berenger 
could only hurry back to consult some of 
the gentlemen who might be supposed 
more unprejudiced. 

As he was crossing the quadrangle at 
full speed, he almost ran against the King 
of Navarre, who was pacing up and down 
reading letters, and who replied to his 
hasty apologies by saying he looked as if 
the fair Eurydice had slipped through his 
hands again into the Inferno. 

“Not so, Sire, but there is one too near 
those gates. Nid-de-Merle is lying at the 
point of death, calling for a priest.” 

“ Ventre Saint-Gris!” exclaimed the 
King, “he is the very demon of the piece, 
who carved your face, stole your wife, and 
had nearly shot your daughter.” 

“ The more need of his repentance, Sire, 
and without a priest he will not try to re- 
pent. I have promised him one.” 

“ A bold promise!” said Henry. “ Have 
you thought how our,good friends here 
are likely to admit a priest of Baal into 
the camp?” 

“No, Sire, but my best must be done. 
I pray you counsel me.” 

Henry laughed at the simple confidence 
of the request, but replied, “The readiest 
way to obtain a priest will be to ride- 
with a flag of truce to the enemy’s cam 
—they are at St. Esmé,—and say that M. 
de Nid-de-Merle is a prisoner and dying, 
and that I offer safe-conduct to any priest 
that will come to him—though whether 
a red-hot Calvinist will respect my safe- 
conduct or your escort is another matter.” 

“ At least, Sire, you sanction my mak- 
ing this request ?” 

“Have you men enough to take with 
you to guard you from marauders ?” 

“T have but two servants, Sire, and I 
have left them with the wounded man,” 

“Then I will send with you half a doz- 
en Gascons, who have been long enough 
at Paris with me to have no scruples.” 

By the time Berenger had explained 
matters to his wife and brother, and 
snatched a hasty meal, a party of gay, sol- 
dierly-looking fellows were in the saddle, 
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commanded by a bronzed sergeant who 
was perfectly at home in conducting mes- 
sages between contending parties. After 
a dark ride of about five miles, the camp at 
the village of St. Esmé was reached, and 
this person recommended that he him- 
self should go forward with a trumpet, 
since M. de Ribaumont was liable to be 
claimed as an escaped prisoner. There 
was then a tedious delay, but at length 
the soldier returned, and another horse- 
man with him. A priest who had come 
to the camp in search of M. de Nid-de- 
Merle was willing to trust himself to the 
King of Navarre’s safe-conduct. 

“Thanks, sir,” cried Berenger ; ‘this 
is a work of true charity.” 

“T think I know that voice,” said the 
priest. 

“The priest of Nissard!” 

“Even so, sir. I was seeking M. de 
Nid-de-Merle, and had but just learnt that 
he had been left behind wounded.” 

“You came to-tell him of his sister?” 

And as they rode together the priest 
related to Berenger that Madame de Se- 
linville had remained in the same crushed, 
humiliated mood, not exactly penitent, 
but too much disappointed and overpow- 
ered with shame to heed what became of 
her, provided she was not taken back to 
her brother or her aunt. She knew that 
repentance alone was left for her, and 
permitted herself to be taken to Lugon, 
where Mére Monique was the only per- 
son whom she hadever respected. There 
had no doubt been germs of good within 
her, but the crime and intrigue of the syren 
court of Catherine de Medici had choked 
them; and the first sense of better things 
had been awakened by the frank simpli- 
city of the young cousin, while, neverthe- 
less, jealousy and family tactics had led 
her to aid in his destruction, only to learn 
through her remorse how much she loved 
him. And when in his captivity she 
thought him in her power, but found him 
beyond her reach, unhallowed as was her 
passion, yet still the contemplation of the 
virtues of one beloved could not fail to 
raise her standard. It was for his truth 
and purity that she had loved him, even 
while striving to degrade these qualities; 
and when he came forth from her ordeal 
unscathed, her worship of him might for 

a time be more intense, but when the idol 
was removed, the excellence she had first 
learnt to adore in him might yet lead that 
adoration up to the source of all excel- 
lence. All she sought now was shelter 
wherein to weep and cower unseen ; but 
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the priest believed that her tears would 
soon spring from profound depths of peni- 
tence, such as often concluded the lives of 
the gay ladies of France. Mére Monique 
had received her tenderly, and the good 
priest had gone from Lugon to announce 
her fate to her aunt and brother. 

At Bellaise he had found the Abbess 
much scandalized. She had connived at 
her niece’s releasing the prisoner, for she 
had acquired too much regard for him to 
let him perish under Narcisse’s hands, 
and she had allowed Véronique to. per- 
sonate Diane at the funeral mass, and 
also purposely detained Narcisse to pre- 
vent the detection of the escape; but the 
discovery that her niece had accompanied 
his flight had filled her with shame and 
fury. Pursuit had been made towards 
La Rochelle, but when the neighborhood 
of the King of Navarre became known, 
no doubt was entertained that the fugi- 
tives had joined him, and Narcisse, reserv- 
ing his revenge for the family honor till 
he should encounter Berenger, had hotly 
resumed the intention of pouncing on 
Eustacie at Pont de Dronne, which had 
been decided on upon the report of the 
Italian spy, and only deferred by his fa- 
ther’sdeath. This once done, Berenger’s 
own supposed infidelity would have forced 
him to acquiesce in the annulment of the 
original marriage. 

It had been a horrible gulf, and Beren- 
ger shuddered as one who ha barely 
struggled to the shore, and found his dear 
ones safe, and his enemies shattered and 
helpless on the strand. They hurried on 
so as to be in time. The priest, a brave 
and cautious man, who had often before 
carried the rites of the Church to dying 
men in the midst of the enemy, was in a 
secular dress, and when Berenger had 
given the password, and obtained admit- 
tance, they separated, and only met again 
to cross the bridge. They found Osbert 
and Humfrey still on guard, saying that 
the sufferer still lingered, occasionally in 
a terrible paroxysm of bodily anguish, but 
usually silent, except when he upbraided 
Osbert with his master’s breach of promise 
or incapacity to bring a priest through his 
Huguenot friends. Such a taunt was on 
his tongue when Pére Colombeau entered 
and checked the scoff by saying, “See, 
my son, you have met with more pardon 
and mercy even on earth than you had 
imagined possible.” 

There was a strange spasm on Narcisse’s 
ghastly face, as though he almost regret- 
ted the obligation forced on him, but Be- 
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renger saw him no more. It was needful 
for the security of the priest and the 
tranquillity of the religious rites that he 
should keep watch outside, lest any of the 
more fanatical of the Huguenots should 
deem it their duty to break in on what 
they had worked themselves into believ- 
ing offensive idolatry. 

His watch did not prove uncalled for. 
At different times he had to plead the 
King’s safe-conduct, his own honor, and 
even to defend his own Protestantism by 
appealing to his wounds and services. 
Hearts were not soft enough then for the 
cruelty of disturbing a dying man to be 
any argument at all in that fierce camp; 
but even there the name of Pére Colom- 
beau met with respect, The saintly priest 
had protected too many enemies for any 
one who had heard of him to wish him ill. 

Nearly all night was Berenger thus 
forced to remain on guard, that the sole 
hope for Narcisse’s repentance and salva- 
tion might not be swept away by violence 
from without, renewing bitterness within. 
Not till towards morning was he called 
back. The hard, lingering death-struggle 
had spent itself, and slow convulsive gasps 
showed that life was nearly gone; but 
the satanic sneer had passed away, and a 
hand held out, a breathing like the word 
“pardon” seemed to be half uttered, and 
was answered from the bottom of Be- 
renger’s kind and pitying heart. Another 
quarter of an hour, and Narcisse de Ri- 
baumont Nid-de-Merle was dead. The 
priest looked pale, exhausted, shocked, 
but would reveal nothing of the frame of 
mind he had shown, only that if he had 
been touched by any saving penitence, it 
was owing to his kinsman. 

Berenger wished to send the corpse to 
rest in the family vault at Bellaise, where 
the Chevalier had so lately been laid; and 
the priest undertook to send persons with 
a flag of truce to provide for the transport, 
as well as to announce the death to the 
sister and the aunt. Wearied as he was, 
he would not accept Berenger'’s earnest 
invitation to come and take rest and re- 
freshment in the prior’s rooms, but took 
leave of him at the further side of the 
fortress, with almost reverent blessings, 
as of one not far from the kingdom of 
heaven; and Berenger, with infinite 
peacefulness in his heart, went home in 
the silence of the Sunday morning, and 
lay sleeping away his long fatigue through 
the chief part of the day, while Pastor 
Merlin was preaching an eloquent sermon 
upon his good brother Isaac Gardon, and 
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Eustacie shed sweet filial tears, more of 
tenderness than sorrow. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE GALLIMAFRE. 


ea ea om 

Never wont to let the grass grow under 
his feet, Henry of Navarre was impatient 
of awaiting his troops at Pont de Dronne, 
and proposed to hasten on to Quinet, as 
a convenient center for collecting the 
neighboring gentry for conference. Thus, 
early on Monday, a party of about thirty 
set forth on horseback, including the Ri- 
baumonts, Rayonette being perched by 
turns in front of her father or mother, 
and the Duke de Quinet declaring that he 
should do his best to divide the journey 
into stages not too long for Philip, since 
he was anxious to give his mother plenty 
~ of time to make preparations for her royal 
guest. He had, however, little reckoned 
on the young King’s promptitude, The 
first courier he had dispatched was over- 
taken at a cabaret only five leagues from 
Pont de Dronne, baiting his horse, as he 
said; the second was found on the road, 
with a lame horse; and the halt for the 
night was made so far on the way that 
only a half a day’s journey remained be- 
yond it. The last stage had been ridden, 
much to the Duke’s discontent, for it 
brought them to a mere village inn, with 
scarcely ‘any accommodation. The only 
tolerable bed was resigned by the King to 
the use of Philip, whose looks spoke the 
exhaustion of which his tongue scorned 
to complain, So painful and feverish a 
night ensued that Eustacie was anxious 
that he should not move until the Duke 
should, as he promised, send a mule litter 
back for him; but this proposal he re- 
sented, and, in the height of his constitu- 
tional obstinacy, appeared booted and 
spurred at the first signal to mount. 

Nor could Eustacie, as she soon per- 
ceived, annoy him more than by showing 
her solicitude for him, or attracting to him 
the notice of the other cavaliers. Asthe 
only lady of the party, she received a 
great deal of attention, with some of 
which she would gladly have dispensed. 
Whether it were the King’s habit of call- 
ing her “ la Belle Hurydice,” or because, 
as she said, he was “ si /aid” and reminded 
her of old unhappy days of constraint, 
she did not like him, and had almost dis- 
pleased her husband and his brother by 
saying so. She would gladly have avoided 
the gallantries of this day’s ride by re- 
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maining with Philip at the inn; but not 
only was this impossible, but the peculiar 
ill-temper of concealed suffering made 
Philip drive her off whenever she ap- 
proached him with inquiries; so that she 
was forced to leave him to his brother 
and Osbert, and ride forward between the 
King and Duke, the last of whom she 
really liked. 

Welcome was the sight of the grand 
old chateau, its mighty wings of chestnut 
forest stretching up the hills on either 
side, and the stately avenue extending 
before it; but just then the last courier 
was discovered, reeling in his saddle under 
the effects of repeated toasts in honor of 
Nayarre and Quinet. 

“We are fairly sped,” said the Duke to 
Eustacie, shrugging his shoulders between 
amusement and dismay. 

“Madame la Duchesse is equal to all 
gallimafré,” said Eustacie, demurely; at 
which the Duke laughed heartily, saying, 
“Tt is not for the family credit, I fear, but 
for my own!” 

“Nay, triumph makes everything be 
forgiven.” 

“But not forgotten,” laughed the Duke. 
“ But, allons, Now for the onset. We are 
already seen, The forces muster at the 
gateway.” 

By the time the cavalcade were at the 
great paved archway into the court, the 
Duchess stood at the great door, a grand- 
son on either side, and a great, burly, fresh- 
colored gentleman behind her, 

M. de Quinet was off his horse in a 
second, his head bare, his hand on the royal 
rein, and signing to his eldest son to hold 
the stirrup; but, before the boy had com- 
prehended, Henry had sprung down, and 
was kissing the old lady’s hand, saying, 
“Pardon, Madame, I trust to your good- 
ness for excusing this surprise from an old 
friend’s son.” 

Neither seeing nor caring for king or 
prince, the stranger gentleman at the 
same moment pounced upon Eustacie and 
her little girl, crying aloud in English, 
“Here she is! My dear, I am glad to see 
you. Give her to me, poor Berenger’s 
little darling. Ah! ‘she does not under- 
stand, Where's Merrycourt?” 

Just then there was another English 
exclamation, ‘My father! Father! dear 
father |” and Philip, flinging himself from 
the saddle, fell almost prone on that broad 
breast, sobbing convulsively, while the 
eyes that, as.he truly boasted, had never 
wasted a tear on his enemies, were stream- 
ing so fast that his father's welcome 
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savored of reproof: “ What’s all this? 
Before these French, too,” 

“Take care, father,” cried Berenger, 
leaping from his horse; “he has an ugly 
wound just where you are holding 
him.” 

“Wounded! my poor boy. Lookup.” 

“Where is your room, sir?” said Be- 
renger, seeing his hosts entirely occupied 
with the King; and at once lifting the al- 
most helpless Philip like a little child in 
his strong arms, he followed Sir Marma- 
duke, who, as if walking in his sleep, led 
the way up the great stone staircase that 
led outside the house to the upper cham- 
bers. 

After a short interval, the Duchess, 
in the plenitude of her glory at enter- 
taining her dear Queen’s son, came up en 
grande tenue, leading the King by the 
hand, the Duke walking backwards in 
front, and his two sons each holding a big 
wax candle on either side. “ Here, Sire, 
is the chamber where the excellent Queen 
did me the honor to repose herself.” 

The Duke swung open the door of the 
state bedchamber. There, on the velvet- 
hung bed, sat le gros Chevalier Anglais, 
whom she had herself installed there on 
Saturday. Both his hands were held fast 
in those of a youth who lay beside him, 
deadly pale, and half undressed, with the 
little Ribaumont attending to a wound in 
his side, while her child was held in the 
arms of a very tall, bald-headed young 
man, who stood at the foot of the bed. 
The whole group of interlopers looked 

rfectly glorified with happiness and de- 

ight, Even the wounded youth, ghastly 
and suffering as he was, lay stroking the 
big Englishman’s hand, with a languid, 
caressing air of content, almost like that 
of a dog who has found his master. None 
of them were the least embarrassed ; 
they evidently thought this a visit of 
inquiry after the patient; and while the 
Duchess stood confounded, and the Duke 
much inclined to laugh, Eustacie turned 
eagerly, exclaiming, “Ah! Madame, I 
am glad you are come! May I beg Ma- 
demoiselle Perrot for some of your cooling 
mallow salve, Riding has sadly inflamed 
the wound,” 

“ Riding—with sucha wound! Are we 
allcrazed ?” said Madame la Duchesse, ab- 
solutely bewildered out of her dignified 
equanimity; and her son, seeing her for 
once at a loss, came to her rescue, “ His 
Grace will condescend to the Andromeda 
Chamber, Madame. He kindly gave up 
his bed to our young friend last night, 
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when there was less choice than you can 
give him.” 

They all moved off again; and, before 
Eustacie was ready for the mallows, Ma- 
dame de Quinet, for whom the very name 
of a wound had an attraction, returned 
with two handmaidens bearing bandages 
and medicaments, having by this time 
come to the perception that the wounded 
youth was the son of the great Eng- 
lishman who had arrived with young 
Méricour in search of her little protégée, 
and that the tall man was the husband so 
long supposed to be dead. She was cu- 
rious to see her pupil’s surgery, of which 
she highly approved, though she had no 
words to express her indignation at the 
folly of traveling so soon. Indeed, noth- 
ing but the passiveness of fatigue could 
have made her despotism endurable to 
Philip; but he cared for nothing so long 
as he could see his father’s face, and hear 
his voice—the full tones that his ear had 
yearned for among the sharp expression 
of the French accents—and Sir Marma- 
duke seemed to find the same perfect sat- 
isfaction; indeed, all were so rejoiced to 
be together, that they scarcely exerted 
themselves to ask questions, When Be- 
renger would have made some expla- 
nation, Sir Marmaduke only said, “ Tell 
me not yet, my dear boy. I see it is all 
right, and my head will hold no more yet 
but that I have you and the lad again! 
Thank God for it! Never mind how.” 

When, however, with some difficulty 
they got him away from Philip’s bedside 
down to supper, the King came and made 
him high compliments upon the distin- 
guished bravery of his sons, and Méricour 
interpreted, till Sir Marmaduke—though 
answering that of course the lads must 
do their duty, and he was only glad to 
hear that they had done it—became more 
and more radiant and proud, as he began. 
to gather what their trials, and what their 
steadfastness and courage had been. His 
goodly face, beaming with honest glad- 
ness, was, as Henry told the Duchess, an 
absolute ornament to her table. Unable, 
however, to converse with any one but 
Berenger and Méricour, and pining all 
the time to get back to his son, the lengthy 
and ceremonious meal was a weary pen- 
ance tohim; and so soon as his release 
was possible, he made his way up stairs 
again, where he found Philip much re- 
freshed by a long sleep, and only afraid 
that he should find the sight of his father 
merely a dream; then, when satisfied on 
that head, eager to hear of all at home— 
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“the sisters, the dogs, my mother, and 


my little brother?” as he arranged his in- 


i Hal you heard of that, did you?” 

“Yes,” said Philip, “the villains gave 
us letters once—only once—and those 
that they thought would sting us most. 
O father, how could they think such foul 
shame of Berry ?” 

“Don't speak of it, Phil; I never did, 
nor Aunt Cecily, not for a moment; but 
my Lord is not the man he was, and those 
foes of yours must have set abroad vile 
reports for the very purpose of deceiving 
us. And then this child must needs be 
born, poor little rogue. I shall be able to 
take to him now all is right again; but 
by St. George, they have tormented me 
so about him, and wanted me to take him 
as a providence to join the estates together, 
instead of you and Berry, that I never 
thought to care so little for a child of my 
own,” 

“ We drank his health at Nid-de-Merle, 
and were not a little comforted that you 
would have him in our place.” 

“Tdrather Well, it skills not talk- 
ing of it, but it just shows the way of wo- 
men, After all the outcry Dame Annora 
had made about her poor son, and no one 
loving him or heeding his interest save 
herself, no sooner was this little fellow 
born than she had no thought for any but 
he, and would fain have had her father 
settle all his lands on him, protesting that 
if Berry lived, his French lands were 
enough for him. Out of sight, out of 
mind, is the way with women.” 

Womanhood was always made ac- 
sountable for all Lady Thistlewood’s fol- 
lies, and Philip acquiesced, asking further, 
“* Nay, but how came you hither, father? 
Was it to seek us or Eustacie ?” 

“Both, both, my lad. One morning, 
just after Christmas, I rid over to Combe 
with my dame behind me, and found the 
dheuse in commotion with a letter that 
young Sidney, Berry’s friend, had just 
sent down by special messenger. It had 
been writ more than a year, but, bless 
you, these poor foreigners have such 
crooked ears and tongues that they don’t 
know what to make ofa plain man’s name, 
and the only wonder was that it ever 
eame at all. Itseems the Duke here had 
to get it sent over by some of the secret 
agents the French Protestants have in 
England, and what do they do butsend 
it to one of the Vivians in Cornwall ; 
and it was handed about among them for 
how long I cannot say, till there was 
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a chance of sending it up to my Lord of 
Warwick ; and he, being able to make 
nothing of it, shows it to his nephew, 
Philip Sidney, who, perceiving at once 
whom it concerned, sends it straight to 
my Lord, with a handsome letter hoping 
that it brought good tidings. There then 
it was, and so we first knew that the poor 
lady had not been lost in the sack of the 
town, as Master Hobbs told us. She told 
us how this Duchess had taken her under 
her protection, but that her enemies were 
seeking her, and had even attempted her 
child's life.” 

“The ruffians ; even so.” 

* And she said her old pastor was fail- 
ing in health, and prayed that some trusty 
pao might be sent to bring home at 
east the child to safety with her kindred. 
There was a letter to the same effect, 
praising her highly, too, from the Duchess, 
saying that she would do her best to 
guard her, but the kinsmen had the law 
on their side, and she would be safer in 
England. Well, this was fair good news, 
save that we marveled the more how you 
and Berry should have missed her ; but 
the matter now was who was the trusty 
person who should go. Claude Merry- 
court was ready " 

“How came he there?” demanded 
Philip. ‘“Ithought he had gone, or been 
sent off with Lady Burnett's sons.” 

“ Why, sohe had; but there’s more to 
say on that score. He was so much in 
favor at Combe, that my Lord would not 
be denied his spending the holiday times 
there ; and, besides, last summer we had 
a mighty coil. The Horners of Mells 
made me a rare good offer for Lucy for 
their eldest son, chiefly because they want- 
ed a wife for him of my Lady Walwyn’s 
and Mistress Cecily’s breeding ; and my 
wife was all for accepting it, having by 
that time given up all hope of poor Ber- 
ry. But I would have no commands 
laidon my girl, being that I had pledged 
my word not to cross her in the matter, 
and she hung about my neck and prayed 
me so meekly to leave her unwedded, 
that I must have been made of stone not 
to yield toher. So I told. Mr. Horner 
that his son Jack must wait for little Nan- 
cy if he wanted a daughter of mine— 
and the stripling is young enough. I be- 
lieve he will, But women’s tongues are 
not easy to stop, and Lucy was worn so 
thin, and had tears in her eyes—that she 
thought I never marked—whenever she 
was fretted or flouted,.and at last I took 
her back to stay at Combe for Aunt Ce- 
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cily to cheer up a bit; and well, well, to 

t rid of the matter and silence Dame 
Nan, I consented to abetrothal between 
her and Merrycourt—since she vowed 
she would rather wait single for him than 
wed any one else. He is a good youth, 
and is working himself to a shadow be- 
tween studying and teaching; but as to 
sending him alone to bring Berry’s wife 
back, he was over-young for that. No 
one could do that fitly save myself, and I 
only wish I had gone three years ago, 
to Lose you two foolish lads out of harm’s 
way. Butthey set "P an unheard-of hub- 
bub, and made sure I should lose myself. 
What are you laughing at, you Jack- 
sauce?” 

“To think of you starting, father, with 
not a word of French, and never from 
home further than once to London,” 

“Ah | you thought to come the trav- 
eled gentleman over me, but I’ve been 
even with you. I-made Dame Nan teach 
me a few words, but I never could re- 
member anything but that “ mercy ” is 
“thank-ye.” However, Merrycourt offer- 
ed to come with me, and my Lord wished 
it. Moreover, I thought he might aid in 
tracing you out. So I saw my Lord alone, 
and he passed his word to me that, come 
what would, no one should persuade 
* him to alter his will to do wrong to Ber- 
enger’s daughter ; and so soon as Master 
Hobbs could get the Zhrostle unladen, 
and fitted out again, we sailed for Bor- 
deaux, and there he is waiting for us, 
while Claude and I bought horses and 
hired a guide, and made our way here on 
Saturday, where we were very welcome; 
and the Duchess said she would but wait 
till she could learn there were no bands 
of the enemy at hand, to go down with 
me herself to the place where she had 
sent the lady. A right worthy dame is 
this same Duchess, and a stately; and 
that young King, as they call him; seems 
hard to please, for he told Berry that his 
wife’s courtliness and ease in his recep- 
tion were far above aught that he found 
here. Whathe means is past a plain 
man, for as to Berry’s wife sheis handy, 
and notable enough, and ’tis well he loves 
her so well ; but what a little brown 
thing it is, fora man to have gone through 
such risks for. Nothing to look at beside 
his mother | ” 

_ “ If you could only see Madame de Se- 
linville!” sighed Philip—then: “Ah! 
sir, you would know the worth of Eus- 
tacie had you seen her in yonder town.” 
“Very like!” said Sir Marmaduke ; 
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“ but after all our fears at home of a fine 
court madam, it takes one aback to see a 
little homely brown thing, clad like a serv- 
ing wench. Well, Dame Nan will not 
be displeased; she always said the girl 
would grow up no beauty,-and 'tis the 
way of women to brook none fairer than 
themselves! | Better so. She is a good 
Protestant, and has done rarely by you, 
Phil.” 

“ Truly, Imight be glad ‘twas no court 
madam that stood by me when Berry was 
called back to the fight: and for the lit- 
tle one, ‘tis the loveliest and bravest lit- 
tle maid I ever saw. Have they told you 
of the marigolds, father ?” 

“Why, the King told the whole to 
the Duchess, so Berry said, and then 
drank the health of the daughter of the 
bravest of knights; and Berry held her 
up in his arms to bow again, and drink to 
them from his glass. Berry lookeda proud 
man, I can tell you, and acomely, spite of 
his baldness, and 'tis worth having come 
here to see how much you ladsare thought 
of—though to be sure ’tis not often the 
= creatures here see so much of an Eng- 
ishman as we have made of Berry. 

Philip could not but laugh. “ ’Tis 
scarce for that that they value him, sir.” 

““ Say youso ? Nay, methinks his Eng- 
lish heart and yours did them good ser- 
vice. Indeed, the King himself told me 
as much by the mouth of Merrycourt. 
May that youngster’s head only not be 
turned | hy, they set him at table 
above Berenger, and above half that King’s 
gentlemen. Even the Duchess makes as 
if he were one of her highest guests—he, a 
poor Oxford scholar, doubting if he can 
get hisbread by the law, and flouted as 
though he were not good enough for my 
daughter. ‘Tis the world topsy-turvy, 
sure enough! And that this true love 
that Berenger has run through fire and 
water after, like a knight in a peddler’s bai- 
lad, should turn out a mere little, brown, 
common-looking woman after all, not one 
whit equal to Lucy!” 

Sir Marmaduke modified his disappoint- 
ment a little that night, when he had 
talked Philip into a state of feverishness 
and suffering that became worse under 
Madame de Quinet’s reproofs and reme- 
dies, and only yielded to Eustacie’s long 
and patient soothing. He then could al- 
most have owned that it was well «she 
was not like his own cherished type of 
womanhood, and the next day he chang- 
ed his opinion still more even as to her 


appearance. 
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There was a great gathering of favor- 
ers of the Huguenot cause on that day ; 
gentlemen came from all parts to consult 
with Henry of Navarre, and Madame de 
Quinet had too much sense of the fitness 
of things to allow Madame de Ribau- 
mont to appear at the ensuing banquet 
in her shabby, rusty black serge, and 
tight white borderless cap, The whole 
wardrobe of the poor young Duchess 
de Quinet was placed at her service, and, 
though with the thought of her adopted 
father on her heart, she refused gay 
colors, yet when, her toilet complete, 
she sailed into Philip's room, he almost 
sprang up in delight, and Sir Marma- 
duke rose and ceremoniously bowed as 
to a stranger, and was only undeceived 
when little Rayonette ran joyously to 
aa asking if Maman was not si belle, 
st 


The effects of her most unrestful nights 
had now passed away, and left her mag- 
nificent eyes in their full brilliancy and 
arch fire, the blooming glow was restored 
to her cheek, and thongh neck, brow, 
and hands were browner than in the 
shelter of convent or palace, she was far 
more near absolute beauty than in former 
days, both from countenance and from age. 
Her little proud head was clustered with 
glossy locks of jet, still short but curling 
round her brow and neck, whose warm, 
brunette tints contrasted well with the 
delicate, stiffened cobweb of her exquisite 
standing ruff, which was gathered into a 
white satin bodice, with a skirt of the 
same material, over which swept a rich 
black brocade train open in front, with an 
open body and half-sleeves with falling 
lace, and the hands, delicate and shapely 
as ever, if indeed a little tanned, held fan 
and handkerchief with as much courtly 
grace as though they had never stirred 
broth nor wrung out linen. Sir Marma- 
duke really feared he had the court madam 
on his hands after all, but he forgot all 
about his fears as she stood laughing and 
talking, and by her pretty airs and ges- 
tures, smiles and signs, making him enter 
into her mirth with Philip, almost as well 
as if she had not spoken French, 

Even Berenger started, when he came 
up after the counsel to fetch her to the 
banqueting hall. She was more entirely 
the Eustacie of the Louvre than he had 
ever realized seeing her, and yet so much 
more; and when the Duchess beheld the 
sensation she produced among the no- 
blesse, it was with self-congratulation on 
having kept her in retirement while it 


was still not known that she was not a 
widow. The King of Navarre had al- 
ready found her the only lady present 
possessed of the peculiar aroma of high 
breeding which belonged to the society 
in which both he and she had been most 
at home, and his attentions were more 
than she liked from one whose epithet 
of Eurydice she had never quite for- 
given; ut least, that was the only reason 
she could assign for her distaste, but the 
Duchess understood her better than did 
Berenger, nay, better than she did her- 
self, and kept her under the maternal 
wings of double form and ceremony. 

Berenger, meanwhile, was in great fa- 
vor. A command had been offered him 
by the King of Navarre, who had pro- 
mised that if he would cast in his lot with 
the Huguenots, hisclaims on all the lands 
of Ribaumont should be enforced on the 
King of France when terms were wrung 
from him, and Narcisse's death removed 
all valid obstacle to their recognition; 
but Berenger felt himself bound by all 
home duties tv return to England, nor 
had he clear convictions as to the abso- 
lute right of the war in which he had 
almost unconsciously drawn his sword. 
Under the Tudors the divine right of 
kings was strongly believed in, and it 
was with many genuine misgivings that 
the cause of Protestant revolt was favor- 
ed by Elizabeth and her ministers; and 
Berenger, bred up in a strong sense of 
loyalty, as well as in doctrines that, as he 
had received them, savored as little of 
Calvinism as of Romanism, was not 
ready to espouse the Huguenot cause 
with all his heart; and as he could by no 
means have fought on the side of King 
Henri III. or the Guises,. felt thankful 
that the knot could be cut by renouncing 
France altogether, according to the ar- 
rangement which had been defeated by 
the Chevalier's own super-subtle machi- 
nations. 

At the conference of gentlemen held at 
Quinet, he had been startled by hearing 
the name of the Sieur de Bellaise, and 
had identified him with a grave, thin, 
noble-looking man, with an air of high- 
bred and patient poverty. He was a 
Catholic but no Guisard, and supported 
the middle policy of the Montmorency 
party, so far as he possessed any influ- 
ence, but his was only the weight of per- 
sonal character, for he had merely 4 
small property that had descended to him 
through his grandmother, the wife of the 
unfortunate Bellaise who had pined to 
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death in the dungeon at Loches, under 
Louis XI. Here, then, Berenger saw 
the right means of ridding himself and 
his family of the burden that his fathor 
had mourned over, and it only remained 
to convince Eustacie. Her first feeling, 
when she heard of the King’s offer, was 
that at last her ardent wish would be 
gratified; she should see her husband at 
the head of her vassals, and hear the war- 
ery motto, “ A mot Ribawmont.” Then 
came the old representation that the 
Vendéan peasants were faithful Catholics 
who could hardly be asked to fight on 
the Calvinist side. ‘The old spirit rose 
in a flush, a pout, a half-uttered query 
why those creatures should be allowed 
their opinions. Madame la Baronne was 
resuming her haughty temperament in 
the noblesse atmosphere ; but in the midst 
came the remembrance of having made 
that very speech in her Temple ruin—of 
the grave, sad look of rebuke and shake 
of the head with which the good old 
minister had received it—and how she 
had sulked at him till forced to throw 
herself on him to hinder her separation 
from her child. She burst into tears, and 
as Berenger, in some distress, began to 
assure her that he would and could do 
nothing without her consent, she strug- 
gled to recover voice to say, “No! no! 
I only grieve that I am still as wicked as 
ever, after these three years with that 
saint, my dear father. Do as you will, 
only pardon me, the little fierce one.” 
And then, when she was made to per- 
ceive that her husband would have to 
fight alone, and could not take her with 
him to share his triumphs or bind his 
wounds, at least not except by bringing 
her in contact with Henri of Navarre and 
that atmosphere of the old court, she ac- 
quiesced the more readily. She was a 
woman who could feel but not reason, 
and, though she loved Nid-de-Merle, and 
had been proud of it, Berenger’s descrip- 
tion of the ill-used Sieur de Bellaise had 
the more effect on her, because she well 
remembered the traditions whispered 
among the peasants with whom her 
childhood had been passed, that the vil- 
lage crones declared nothing had gone 
well with the place since the Bellaises 
had been expelled, with a piteous tale of 
the broken-hearted lady, that she had 
never till now understood. For the fla- 
grant injustice perpetrated on her uncle 
and cousin in the settlement on Berenger 
and herself she cared little, thinking they 
had pretty well repaid themselves, and 
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not entering into Berenger’s deeper view, 
that this injustice was the more to be de- 
plored as the occasion of their guilt, but 
she had no doubt or question as to the 
grand stroke of yielding up her claims on 
the estate to the Sieur de Bellaise. The 
generosity of the deed struck her imagi- 
nation, and if Berenger would not lead 
her vassals to battle, she did not want 
them. There was no difficulty with Sir 
Marmaduke, he only vowed that he liked 
Berenger’s wife all the better for being 
free of so many yards of French dirt 
tacked to her petticoat, and Philip hated 
the remembrance of those red sugar-loaf 
pinnacles far too much not to wish his 
brother to be rid of them. 

M. de Bellaise, when once he under- 
stood that restitution was intended, as- 
tonished Sir Marmaduke by launching 
himself on Berenger’s neck with tears of 
joy; and Henri of Navarre, though sorry 
to lose such a partisan as the young 
Baron, allowed that the Bellaise claims, 
being those of a Catholic, might serve to 
keep out some far more dangerous person 
whom the Court party might select in 
opposition to an outlaw and a Protestant 
like M. de Ribaumont. 

“So you leave us,” he said in private 
to Berenger, to whom he had taken a 
great liking. “I cannot blame you for 
not casting your lot into such a witch’s 
caldron as this poorcountry. My friends 
think I dallied at court like Rinaldo in 
Armida’s garden. They do not under- 
stand that when one bears the name of 
Bourbon one does not willingly make war 
with the Crown, still less that the good 
Calvin left a doctrine bitter to the taste, 
and tough of digestion. May be, since I 
have been forced to add my spoon to stir 
the caldron, it may clear itself; if so, 
you will remember that you have rights 
in Normandy and Picardy.” 

This was the royal farewell. Henry 
and his suite departed the next morning, 
but the Duchess insisted on retaining her 
other guests till Philip’s cure should be 
complete. Meantime, Claude de Méri- 
cour had written to his brother and ar- 
ranged a meeting with him, He was now 
no boy who could be coerced, but a staid, 
self-reliant, scholarly person, with a sword 
by his side and an English passport to se- 
cure him, and his brother did not regard 
him as quite the disgrace to his family he 
had at first deemed him. He was at 
least no rebel ; and though the law seem- 
ed to French eyes infinitely beneath the 
dignity of a scion of nobility, still it was 
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something not to have him a heretic 
preacher, and to be able at least to speak 
of him as betrothed to the sister of the 
Baron de Ribaumont. Moreover, that 
Huguenot kinsman, whose extreme Cal- 
vinist opinions had so nearly revolted 
Méricour, had died and left him all his 
means, as the only Protestant in the fa- 
mily; and the amount, when Claude ar- 
ranged matters with his brother, proved 
to be sufficient to bear him through his 
expenses handsomely as a student, with 
the hope of marriage so soon as he should 
have kept his terms at the Temple. 

And thus the good ship Throstle bore 
home the whole happy party to Wey- 
mouth, and good Sir Marmaduke had an 
unceasing cause for exultation in the bril- 
liant success of his mission to France. 

After all, the first to revisit that country 
was no other than the once homesick 
Philip. He wearied of inaction, and 
thought his country neighbors ineffably 
dull and lubberly, while they blamed him 
for being a fine, Frenchified gentleman, 
even while finding no fault with their old 
friend Berenger, or that notable little, 
lively, housewifely lady his wife, whose 
broken English and bright simplicity 
charmed every one. Sorely Philip need- 
ed something todo; he might have been 
a gentleman pensioner, but he had no no- 
tion, he said, of loitering after a lady to 
boat and hunt, when such a king as 
Henry of Navarre was in the field; and 
he agreed with Eustacie in her estimate 
of the Court, that it was horribly dull, 
and wanting in all the sparkle and bril- 
liancy that even he had perceived at 
Paris. 

Eustacie gladly retreated to house- 
wifery at Combe Walwyn, but a stren- 
uous endeavor on Lady Thistlewood’s 
_ to marry her stepson to a Dorset 

night’s daughter, together with the tid- 
ings of the renewed war in France, spur- 
red Philip into wringing permission from 
his father to join the King of Navarre as 
a volunteer. 

Years went by, and Philip was only 
heard of in occasional letters, accompa- 
nied by presents to his sisters and to little 
Rayonette, and telling of marches, ex- 
ploits, and battles—how he had taken a 
standard of the Ligue at Coutras, and 
how he had led a charge of pikemen at 
Ivry, for which he received the thanks of 
HenrilIV. But, though so near home, 
he did not set foot on English ground till 
the throne of France was secured to the 
hero of Navarre, and he had marched in- 
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to Paris in guise very unlike the manner 
he had left it. 

Then home he came, a browned, gal- 
lant-looking warrior, the pride of the 
country, ready for repose and for aid to his 
father in his hearty old age, and bearing 
with him a pressing invitation from the 
King to Monsieur and Madame de Ribau- 
mont to resume their rank at Court. Ber- 
enger, whohad for many years only known 
himself as Lord Walwyn, shook his head. 
“T thank the King,” he said, “but I am 
better content to breed up my children 
as wholly English. He bade me to re- 
turn when he should have stirred the 
witch's caldron into clearness. Alas! all 
he has done is to make brilliant colors 
shine on the vapor thereof. Nay, Phil, 
I know your ardent love for him, and 
marvel not at it. Before he joined the 
Catholic Church I trusted that he might 
have given truth to the one party, and 
unity to the other; but when the clergy 
accepted him with all his private vices, 
and he surrendered unconditionally, I 
lost hope. I fear there is worse in store. 
Queen Catherine did her most fatal work 
of evil. when she corrupted Henri of 
Navarre.” 

“Tf you say more, Berry, I shall be 
ready to challenge you!” said Philip. 
“When you saw him you little knew the 
true king of souls that he is, his great- 
ness, or his love for his country.” 

“t Nay, I believe it; but tell me, Philip, 
did you not hint that you had been among 
former friends—at Lugon, you said, I 
think.” 

Philip’s face changed. “Yes. It was 
for that I wished to see you alone. My 
troop had to occupy the place. I had to 
visit the convent to arrange for quarter- 
ing my men so as least to scandalize the 
sisters. The Abbess came to speak to 
me. I-knew her only by her eyes! She 
is changed—aged, wan, thin with their 
discipline and fasts—but she once or 
twice smiled as she alone in the old times 
could smile. The place rings with her 
devotion, her charity, her penances, and 
truly her face is”—he could hardly speak 
—‘‘like that of a saint, She knew meat 
once, asked for you all, and bade me tell 
you that now she prays for you and yours 
continually, and blesses you for having 
opened to her the way of peace. Ah! 
Berry, I always told you she had not her 
equal.” 

“Think you so even now?” 

“ How should I not, when I have seen 
what repentance has made of her?” 
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“So!” said Berenger, rather sorrow- 
fully, “our great Protestant champion 
has still left his heart behind him in a 
French convent.” 

“Stay, Berenger! do you remember 

onder villain conjurer’s prediction that 
t should wed none but a lady whose 
cognizance was the leopard?” 

“ And you seem bent on accomplishing 
it,” said Berenger. 

“Nay! but in another manner—that 
which you devised on the spur of the 
moment. Berenger, I knew the sorcerer 
spake sooth when that little moonbeam 
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child of yours brought me the flowers 
from the rampart. I had speech with 
her last night. She has all the fair love- 
liness that belongs of right to your moth- 
er’s grandchild, but her eye, blue as it is, 
has the Ribaumont spirit; the turn of the 
head and the smile are what I loved long 
ago in yonder lady, and, above all, she is 
her own sweet self. Berenger, give me 
your daughter Bérangére, and I ask no 
_—_ with her but the silver bullet. 

eep the pearls for your son’s heirloom; 
alll want with Rayonette is the silver 
bullet,” 


(Concluded.) 
———__ oe - 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


OnE memorable evening not long since we 
saw a sight of terror—a sight to freeze the 
blood and make each particular hair stand on 
end, like quills upon the fretful porcupine. It 
was something in the semblance of a man, but 
the high-booted legs were marvelously far 
apart, and the feet turned inward with an 
absolute and superhuman perversity. The 
blue shirt flapped open and revealed a neck 
of lurid hue; within the belt were thrust two 
highwayman’s pistols—veritable old-time flint- 
locks, suggestive of sudden death in lonely 
places, and a bloodthirsty sabre hung naked 
by his side, its rakish crescent seeming to 
curve yearningly toward the fragile neck of 
some fair victim. The right hand grasped a 
human thigh-bone, and the left was stretched 
out aimlessly into the air at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, the white-gloved fingers forsaking 
each other in unneighborly fashion, and the 
little digit turned up in an apparently impos- 
sible manner. But the apparition’s head! 
Shall we ever forget that head! Slightly 
thrown back and painfully awry, it looked as 
if it had been put on crooked and had stiffened 
thus before it could be twisted into its proper 
position. A white handkerchief about the 
top of it hid all but a few stubborn locks from 
sight; under a narrow strip of forehead two 
glassy, black eyes, neath thundersome brows, 
gazed into vacancy with an unearthly stare; 
a streak of sunburnt red ran across the cheeks 
and nose; inky moustaches and side whiskers 
set off a brutal chin to horrible advantage. 
“This,” said Mrs. Jarley, “is Captain Kidd! 
Pint him out, little Nell; wind him up, old 
gentleman!” and when wound up the right 
arm with the human thigh-bone uplifted itself 
high in air, then fell back against the body, 
like the arm of a dead man, repeating this ex- 


ercise in a mechanical, meaningless way, while 
that Head of Horror turned from one side to 
the other with a waving, cycloidal motion, the 
lower jaw meanwhile moving up and down as 
if the sea-monster were ruminating after a 
cannibal dinner, or were surveying the wide 
waters with the grim intent of swallowing 
whole all the navies the civilized world might 
send against him. 

One word of explanation. You, reader, will 
remember the character of the true and only. 
Jarley, so graphically portrayed in Dickens’ 
“Old Curiosity Shop”—and her wonderful 
wax figures, The Mrs, Jarley whom wé saw 
was a talented amateur imitation, and the 
figures clever human representatives of the 
waxen counterfeits of the novel—exhibited in 
the cause of charity. When Mrs. Jarley said, 
“This is Captain Kidd,” reciting the ballad in 
her own inimitable way, the hearts of the 
spectators beat an awful assent, for it was an 
only too faithful presentment of the popular 
ideal of the prince of pirates. Let any one, 
however, take the trouble to look up the facts 
in the case, and they will find that instead of 
being the most brutal freebooter of them all, 
our Captain was quite the reverse. Indeed, 
he seems to have been actually chicken-heart- 
ed as to the shedding of blood. Even his 
enemies can prove but one murder upon him. 
We are inclined to think that William Moore 
—who after all owes his fame in song and 
story to a temporarily unpleasant connection 
with his pirate-chief—might have lived to a 
green old age had he conducted himself in a 
becoming and loyal manner toward his supe- 
rior. As it was, the fatal blow was dealt 
with a bucket, and not with the corsair’s 
sword—which latter would undoubtedly have 
been used, had murder been in the heart of, 





Kidd. A young friend of ours has inherited 
that self-same sword—not from the Captain, 
but from a more honorably eminent ancestor 
—and he thinks he has found blood-rast on 
the graceful Damascus blade, so curiously in- 
laid with gold. The wish, we tell him, is 
father to the discovery. Kidd is the victim 
of a popular prejudice, which seems always to 
pursue gentlemen of his free manners and rov- 
ing habits; the victim, moreover, of the most 
fearfully thrilling ballad in the English lan- 
guage; a ballad which “sings itself through, 
from the first verse to the last, with a weird, 
wicked, monotonous wail, which has in it 
something of the swing of the freeebooter’s 
boat on the quick, angry waves off a desolate 
coast, and the frightful rattling of a murderer's 
chain—hbung loose against the gibbet, in the 
black and windy night;” a ballad so full of 
lamentation and remorse that it seems as if it 
might have been chanted on the other side of 
those “ gates of hell” of which it sings. What 
an experience of sin and despair is suggested 
in these half-dozen stanzas : 


I mate a eclemn vew, when I sail'd, when I eail’d, 
I made a solemn vow, when I sail 

I made a solemn vow, to God I would not bow, 
Nor myself in prayer allow, as I sail'd. 


Td a Bible in my hand, when I sail’a, when I sail'd, 
I'd a Bible in my hand, when I sail’d, 

I'd a Bible in my hand, by my father’s great command, 
And I sunk it in the sand, when I sail'd. 


I murdered William Moore, as I sail'd, as I sail’d, 

I murdered William Moore, as I sail'd. 

I murdered William Moore, and left him in his gore, 
Not many leagues from shore, as I sail’d. 


And being cruel still, as I sail’d, as I sail’d, 
And being cruel still, as I sail’d, 

And being cruel still, my gunner I did kill, 
And his precious biood did spill, as I sail’d. 


Farewell the raging sea, I must die, I must die, 
Farewell the raging main, I must die, 


Farewell the raging main, to Turkey, France and Spain, 
I ne'er shall see you again, I must die. 


Take warning now by me, ‘Yor I must die, I must die, 
Take warning now by me, for I must die, 

‘Take warning now by me, and shun bad company, 
Lest you come to hell with me, for I must die, 

Lest you come to hell with me, for I must die. 


Ir the latter-day critics are to be confided 
in, Captain Kidd is not the only prominent 
jpersonage who has been misapprehended by 
ithe populace. The student is just beginning 
‘to understand veritable history when he has 
“ Jearned to unlearn.” The school-boy of to- 
day we shall find shedding tears over the 
‘unmerited abuse heaped upon the memory of 
‘the benevolent Nero, and Henry VIII. may 
syet be set up as a paragon of virtue, so much 
lustre has of late been thrown upon his char- 
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acter. On the other hand the statesmanship 
of Elizabeth, and the loveliness of her unfortu- 
nate cousin, are now both doubted. A learned 
magazinist has undertaken recently to show 
us how ignorant we have been in harboring 
hard feelings toward the perpetrators of the 
St. Bartholomew massacre, and Galileo, in the 
same periodical, is declared to have been no 
martyr at all, Another authority has made 
melancholy havoc with the story of Ethan 
Allen’s brave capture of Ticonderoga. 

But tocome, for an illustration, a little far- 
ther down in the historic tide ;—a grand re- 
ception was given not many weeks ago to the 
Chosen Ruler of the nation, the foremost cap- 
tain of his time. Nothing that art and mo- 
ney could supply was lacking to make the 
decorations worthy the occasion, and, in one 
instance, nature seemed to have played a rare 
trick in order to grace the event. In the 
centre of a magnificent apartment stood an 
apple-tree, covered—in winter—with fruit and 
foliage ; beneath it were camp stools, a drum 
and other trophies of war. Every guest re- 
cognized it as the forever famous apple-tree of 
Appomatox, and praised the host for the ap- 
propriateness and ingenuity of the device. 
“General,” smilingly queried a friend of ours, 
turning to Grant, “Is that the origiral tree 
under which you met Lee? "—“ To tell the 
truth,” replied the General, naively, “ I’ve 
heard, since, a great deal about it, but I 
really didn’t see any apple-tree about on that 
occasion |” 


“ BROTHER, we must die!” is the solemn 
greeting by the members ofa certain reli- 
gious order in France, brought into passing 
notice from the fact that two French noble- 
men have recently laid aside the sword and 
put on the cowl in its dreary cloisters, taking 
much credit to themselves, we doubt not, for 
the deed. It is the old story of the king 
who kept a page always near the throne to 
remind him in warning whispers of his mor- 
tality. Verily we are all near unto the 
narrow house with“ the unhigh roof.” But 
there is something more important than 
thinking of death, more awful than dying— 
it is living, and thinking of life. And the 
nobler, more Christian, more solemn saluta- 
tion this: “ Brother, we must live! ” 


AnoTHER slaughter of the Innocents has 
been begun. Not of far-off Hebrew little 
ones, but of our own American children, the 
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hope of the Republic. In gorgeous apart- 
ments, beneath the glare of gas, and sweetest 
melodies and all pleasant sights and sounds 
takes place this bloodless slaughter—and 
right gayly are the victims arrayed. The 
newspapers have been full of these scenes, 
but the writers cover every indication of 
their melancholy character with picturesque 
descriptions, “‘ Children’s parties ” being the 
illusive euphemism employed by the com- 
plaisant correspondents. Ofone which re- 
cently occurred at Washington, and was “a 
grand success,” we read that afler the prom- 
enade the following programme was carried 
out. 

Second, quadrille, Faust ; third, polka, 
Von Bilse ; fourth, schottische, Weverein ; 
fifth, Lanciers, Weingarten; sixth, galop, 
John Strauss. Intermission. Seventh, waltz, 
(Village Swallows), Strauss; eighth, basket 
quadrille, Leimbrecht ; ninth, Esmeralda, 
Newcomb; tenth, Varsovienne, Dodworth ; 
eleventh, Lanciers, Weingarten ; twelfth, 
polka redowa, Helmsmueller; thirteenth, 
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galop, Strauss ; fourteenth, quadrille, socia- 
ble, Strauss. 

At the conclusion of the first part of the 
programme a young lady about five years 
old danced the Highland Fling, and ac- 
quitted herself very creditably. A list of 
the principal beaux and belles is given, as in 
the case of adult parties ; the name spelled 
out in full, not indicated, as with older fash- 
ionables, by initials, carrying on their faces 
the confession of indelicacy. Thus, O Chris- 
tian parents of the capital, vain, mannered and 
precocious little men and women will pirou- 
ette into the places of the fresh, pure-hearted, 
unsophisticated creatures God sends among 
us, to keep strong our faith in the Heavenly 
Kingdom they typify—a faith without which 
this world were a dreary place indeed. Thus 
shall that which was spoken by the prophet 
be fulfilled: Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren will not be comforted, because they are 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonvon, December 20, 


THE excitement consequent on the recent 
elections und the change of ministry, has 
passed away as far as its influence on the 
book-trade is concerned. The usual activity 
of the season is at its height, and the num- 
ber of important issues of the press is now 
too great to admit more than a rapid mention 
of some of the most conspicuous among 
them, within the space at command. A slight 
quickening of the current was lately occa- 
sioned by the sudden appearance of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Five 
or six thousand copies of this pamphlet were 
sold in three days, and the sale has by this 
time nearly doubled that amount, showing 
the deep interest felt in the personal opinions 
of one whom his strongest opponents would 
allow to be a man governed by conscience 
in all his actions. Public events are, how- 
ever, answerable for the late completion of 
several of the illustrated books intended for 
Christmas. In consequence of this back- 
wardness in their production, some of them 
cannot reach the United States until the 
time they were intended for has passed away, 
for the present year. Enough will still be 
found to satisfy the most difficult tastes in 
selection, and it is gratifying to notice how 
great is the sterling and perennial value of 


the books now brought out to take the 
place of the trashy “annuals” of twenty 
years ago, Books like the elegant volumes 
of MASTERPIECES OF FLEMISH AND ENGLISH 
ART, THE RAPHAEL SERIES, the gorgeously 
illuminated Lives or THE Saints, the me- 
diseval LEGEND OF St, Ursvuxa, are “ things 
of beauty” for all seasons. In this depart- 
ment of literature Mr. P. G. Hamerton, who 
stands at the head of art-critics of the day, 
has done excellent service by his two 
beautiful volumes on French art. The recent 
one, PAINTING IN FRANCE SINCE THE DECLINE 
OF CLASSICISM, resembles in style and il- 
lustration the CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PaIn- 
TERS of last year, and carries the subject 
down to the present day. Mr. Charles C. 
Perkins, too, supports nobly the credit of 
American scholarship, and exemplifies the 
rare combination of wealth and exquisite 
taste in Tue History or SouLPTuRE IN 
NORTHERN, SOUTHERN, AND Eastern ITALY, 
a volume just issued by Messrs. Longman, 
with numerous illustrations by the autlior, 
evincing a talent that raises him far above 
the ordinary run of amateurs. An enlarged 
edition (the third) of a book for some time 
rare and out of print, Marryat’s History or 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, MEDLEVAL AND 
MODERN, with 350 illustrations, must not be 





overlooked when the fine arts are in ques- 
tion, Half a century back its claims to this 
position would have been a novelty. There 
is no revolution of taste more common than 
the change from the days when Horace 
Walpole (to blunt the edge of ridicule) was 
the first to laugh at himself, for an ab- 
surd paper on old teapots, etc.—to the pres- 
ent time, when there is no class of art-pro- 
duction so eagerly sought for, or so highly 
estimated as fine specimens of china. In 
fact, when one sees a mere worthless hand- 
ful of clay assume the price of a thousand 
pounds or more when munipulated by some 
skillful art-worker of the olden time, at 
Sévres or Dresden, it is difficult to conceive 
a stronger instance of the power of mind to 
impress its stamp and value on the merest 
fragment of matter. Mr. Marryat’s book has 
been translated into two or three foreign 
languages, and has become the accepted 
authority on the subject it treats of, in all its 
puzzling varieties. The admirers of Mr, 
Ruskin will be glad to make acquaintance 
with his lastessay: it forms an introduction 
to the reprint of Grimm's GERMAN POPULAR 
Sroriss, a fac-simile of the first English edi- 
tion, famous for containing the matchless 
etchings of George Cruikshank. In the 
present reproduction these are copied with 
such marvelous fidelity as to deceive the 
cultivated taste of Mr. Ruskin himself. His 
essay diverges from them to the general sub- 
ject of children’s books, what they should 
and should not be, and contains much grave 
and wise speech on that topic, expressed 
with his usual felicity. The completion of 
Doré’s labors in illustration of Dante is now 
visible in the fine edition of the Itahan text 
of the PurGaToRIO AND Parapiso, forming 
acompanion to the INFERNO, so widely known 
and circulated. 

Regarding as exceptional the illustrated 
books of the season, theological literature, 
in its various branches, receives the largest 
share of public attention in England, if we 
may judge by the proportionate number of 
the books that it gives rise to. Any notices 
of current literature must be largely occupied 
with it. Never, perhaps, were the soundest 
writers more active in the field of controver- 
sy; and if what is generally considered as 
orthodox Protestant truth is exposed to at- 
tack, both open and insidious, from the ex- 
treme wings of ritualism and naturalism, its 
champions are equal to the emergency, and 
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ready to do battle with the enemy. In Priy- 
OIPLES AT StTakg, Essays ON THE CuuRcH 
QUESTIONS OF THE Day, BY VARIOUS WairxRs, 
& volume just published by Mr. Murray, and 
edited by Rev. G. A. Sumner, will be found 
most able discussions of the disputed pvints 
by men like Dr. Howson and others, who 
have won a name for fairness and ability. 
The lectures of Rev. H. P. Liddon on the 
Divinity oF Curist have had a sale unpar- 
alleled among theological books in the ele- 
gant and compendious form of the recent 
edition. Perhaps no author has reached a 
higher stand on the strength of one book. 
Its success has led to great inquiry after his 
other writings, and a new edition of the only 
other work published by him. Uyrversrry 
Sermons, thoroughly revised and enlarged, 
is in press, uniform with the Lxcruregs. 
Old foundations like the “ Bampton” and 
“Boyle” Lectures, seem awaking to new 
life in the hands of earnest and eloquent 
men. Mr. Liddon’s lectures were the Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1866. A new edition, in 
the same form, of those for the following 
year, Tue Dogmatio Farru, by Rev. Edward 
Garbett, has been recently called for, and 
the Lectures for 1868, delivered by the ven- 
erable Dr. Moberly, Canon of Chester, and 
formerly Master of Winchester School, Tas 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOLy SpImrit IN THE 
Bopy or Cuaist, bid fair to equal any former 
series in popularity. The Boyle Lectures for 
the present year, by a younger divine, the 
Rey. Stanley Leathes, one of the Queen's 
chaplains, Taz WITNESS OF THE OLD TESsTA- 
MENT TO OBRIST, are spoken of as displaying 
unusual talent. A new edition (eagerly 
looked for) has been brought out by Dr. 
Pusey of his triumphant vindication of the 
authenticity of the prophet Daniel. It con- 
tains a valuable preface of 50 pages of new 
matter devoted to a refutation of the replies 
attempted to his work since the first edition. 
Dr, Pusey has also published a volume of 
ELEVEN SHORT ADDRESSES DURING A RE- 
TREAT OF THE COMPANIONS OF THE LOVE OF 
Jesus, and we believe has acted as editor of 
two works by the Rev. John Keble, whose 
memory seems cherished with increasing af- 
fection, as his saintly character becomes 
more and more apparent from all he did and 
wrote—VILLAGE SERMONS ON THE Bapmis- 
MAL SERVICE, and Sermons OCCASIONAL AND 
PRACTICAL, each in octavo. Ata time when 
the English Reformation seems the point of 
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attack by all desirous of weakening the pres- 
tige of the church, the able and learned 
editor of THe ANnoTaTep Prayer-Boox, 
Rev. John Henry Blunt, has come forward 
in its defense. His work now publishing, 
Tue REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND; ITS History, PRINCIPLES, AND Re- 
suits, A. D. 1514-1547, is a perfect armory 
of facts deduced from the immense mass of 
new authorities contained in the records and 
state papers of the time, and until lately in- 
accessible to historical inquirers. The fair- 
ness of his views may be judged by the two 
axioms he lays down for his guidance: “1. 
The Church of England has had a continuous 
and never-ceasing vitality in every stage of 
its ancient and modern existence. 2. Such 
variations as are apparent between the ancient 
and modern Church of England do not ne- 
cessarily indicate error in either, but must 
be judged on their respective merits, and 
with reference to the circumstances of the 
periods to which they belong.” In another 
department of theological study it must 
be noticed that tne very important enterprise 
of Messrs. Clark, the “ Library of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers of the Church,” has advanced 
by the publication of two new volumes— 
a second volume of the translation of THE 
Warrires or Orrgen, by Dr. Crombie; and 
the completion of the extant works of “‘ Ire- 
neus and Hippolytus,” with a collection of 
fragments of authors of the third century 
whose entire works have perished. Men of 
all parties testify to the fidelity and scholar- 
ship evinced in the conduct of this grand 
undertaking. Its numerous supporters iu- 
clude every shade of opinion, from the Scotch 
Presbyterians to the English High Church- 
men. The same publishers have added to 
the “Foreign Theological Library ” Delitzch’s 
COMMENTARY ON THE HEBREWS, vol. 1; and 
A System or Curistran Eratcs, from the 
sixth edition of Chr. Von Haress, translated 
by Rev. A. W. Morrison. Professor Banner- 
man’s LECTURES ON THE CHURCH OF CHRIST; 
tts Nature, Power, Orprnances, Disorp- 
LINE AND GOVERNMENT, delivered by the late 
author at the New College, Edinburgh, is a 
work of massive learning and argumentation 
worthy of the best age of Christian litera- 
ture, due to the same publishers. In an- 
other direction, the attempt to introduce the 
writings of Professor Ewald of Géttingen to 
English readers, has completely succeeded. 
A new and revised edition of his History 
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OF ISRAEL TO THE DEATH OF SAMUEL, edited 
by Professor Russell Martineau, has just ap- 
peared in two volumes octavo; the continu- 
ation from the death of Moses being pro- 
curable separately by purchasers of the for- 
mer edition. A small volume, History or 
THE HEBREW NATION AND ITs LITERATURE, 
by Samuel Sharpe, well knowu for his writ- 
ings on Egyptian subjects, is noticeable for 
attempting to assign a time and motive in 
the annals of the Jewish people for the com- 
position of the various writings that form 
the Old Testament, and lastly the Rev. 
Brooke Foss Westcott’s GeNERAL VIEW OF 
THE HisToRY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, is the 
result of a more critical study of that ver- 
sion than it has hitherto received. It dis- 
criminates, by means of careful collations, 
ete., the sources of our present version, from 
the time of Wycliffe and Tyndale, the au- 
thorities and external help relied on by the 
various translators, and the sources of inter- 
pretation at their command ; the permanence 
of the original phraseology; its bearing 
on important points, and many other sub- 
jects ; proving what a harvest may be gather- 
ed by industry and research on what usually 
passes for the most trodden ground. 

In natural science the greatest achieve- 
ment is unquestionably the completion of 
Prof. Owen’s work on the COMPARATIVE AN- 
ATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATB 
ANIMALS; volume third and last (just publish- 
ed) containing MAMMALIA—INCLUDING MAN, 
The labors of a long life devoted to kindred 
pursuits are garnered up in this great work; 
its size and comprehensiveness may be ima- 
gined from the fact that the three volumes 
contain 1,472 illustrations on wood, from the 
dissection drawings, ete., of the author, A 
work tbat may perhaps compete with it for 
the atteution of the public, is the treatise on 
MOLECULAR AND Microscopio Screncg, by 
Mrs, Somerville, now momentarily expected. 
This astonishing lady, now we believe in her 
eighty-third year, is still distinguished for her 
mental activity and familiarity with the latest 
results of scientific investigation of the most 
abstruse and minute character. Her new 
book forms two volumes post octavo, with 
tinted illustrations of great delicacy. 

In old English literature it is pleasant to 
note the success of Mr. Arber’s excellent 
series of “English Reprints.” The list of 
books announced for 1869, includes Bishop Lat- 
imer’s SERMONS BEFORE Epwarpb VI.; Sir 
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Thomas More's Urorra; Puttenham’s ARTE 
or EnGuisn Porsig; Jas. Howell's Instruc- 
TIONS FOR FORREINE TRAVELL; Nicholas 
Udall’s Royster Doysrer; King James's 
ESSAYS OF A PRENTISE IN THE DIVINE ARTE 
oF Pogste, and CoUNTER BLASsTE TO TOBACCO ; 
Baoon’s Essays (a harmony of the four 
principal texts); Roger Ascham’s THE 
ScHOLEMASTER ; Habington’s Custura ; John 
Hall’s Hor# Vacinz; Lord Buckhurst's 
FerReX AND PoRREX, and INTRODUCTION 
TO THE Myrrour For Magistrates; Sir 
Richard Grenville’s Fignt In THE REVENGE; 
and Sir Thomas Elyot’s Tak GovERNOR; 
making thirteen separate publications, at 
monthly intervals, all carefully printed and 
edited, issued at various prices, corresponding 
to their size; but the whole together costing 
Jifteen shillings! Surely if the taste for old 
English literature has a real existence, and is 
anything but a sham, such an enterprise must 
receive support. Having brought out his 
edition of Thomas Hearne’s DiaRIES AND RE- 
MAINS, in 3 vols., formerly mentioned, Mr. J. 
Russell Smith is preparing for his “ Library 
of Old Authors” a new edition of Rosert 
Herrick’s Porms; and what is curious, at 
this late time, he will be able to enrich it 
with much new matter. Herrick, it is well 
known, was connected with a gentilitial fam- 
ily of the same name, still flourishing in 
Leicestershire, and a search among their 
papers has disclosed letters, etc., of the poet's, 
throwing much light on the career and works 
of the sweetest singer of the Commonwealth 
era. 

Some valuable books of travel are promised, 
principally by Mr. Murray and Messrs. Mac- 
willan. The most important already out are 
General Chesney’s NARRATIVE OF THE Ev- 
PHRATES EXPEDITION through a region full of 
every species of interest, in a handsomely 
printed and illustrated octavo; Rev. R. 0, 
Smith’s Tue NILE AND ITs BANKS; THEIR 
ATTRACTION FOR THE ARCHZOLOGIST, 
NATURALIST, AND Tourist; Mr. Whymper’s 
PIONEER volume on the Territory of Alaska; 
Rev. Barham Zincke’s Last WINTER IN THE 
Unitep STaTEs, a work that cannot be read 
without inspiring feelings of respect for the 
author; and the thorough and exhaustive 
monograph on the Native INDIAN TRIBES OF 
Guiana, by the Rev. N. H. Brett, long resi- 
dent as a missionary among them. For the 
American ethnologist this work, with its 
numerous illustrations, has a special value ; 


the full details respecting the superstitions, 
legends, antiquities, language, of the once 
dreaded Caribs and their kindred tribes, 
affording the first opportunity of a full com. 
parison with the Northern Indian races, 

In historical literature the chief books are 
still in prospect, with the exception of the 
lamented Dean Milman’s work, ANNALS oF 
Sr. Pavui’s CATHEDRAL, a book of equal in- 
terest with that of his brother Dean on the 
twin metropolitan church, and of still wider 
scope, as intimately connected with the See 
of London, the great men who have occupied 
it, and their relation with Church and State, 
It is illustrated with a fine portrait of Dr. 
Milman, and many views, etc. The handsome 
library edition of Dr. Mommsen’s History or 
RoME may be regarded as a subscription. 
book, as only a small number have been 
printed, and it will soon become scarce. It 
owes its origin to the fact that Dr. Mommsen 
is so generally received as the standard 
authority at Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
demand for a fine edition of his history from 
the Universities became strong enough to 
justify the production of a limited impression. 
It is a book worth securing by every one who 
is forming a library. 

Miscellaneous books crowd too rapidly for 
notice. ANCESTRAL STORIES AND TRADITIONS 
OF OLD ENGLISH FAMILIES, by Mr. J. Timbs, 
treats of a subject that never loses its interest. 
Tue Hanp-Book OF HERALDRY, by Mr. J. E. 
Cussans, may be recommended as the prettiest, 
the most instructive, and even entertaining 
book that the science has ever given rise 
to. On what may be called topics of the 
day, are Mr. Grant Duff’s PoLiticaL Survey, 
a glance over the states of the world, and their 
existing conditions and relations; Mr. H. 
Cox’s History oF WHIG AND TORY ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS; Colonel Chesney's able and im- 
partial WATERLOO LecrurEs, A STUDY OF 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815; The Essays IN De 
FENSE OF WOMEN versus THE SATURDAY 
Review; Prince Salm-Salm’s PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN MEXICO, IN- 
CLUDING THE Last Days oF MAXIMILIAN; 
the indispensable SraresMan’s YEAR Book 
FOR 1869; and, above all, REALITIES OF IRISH 
Lire, by Mr. Stewart Trench. Mr. Trench is 
a cousin of the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
agentleman of education and position. In 
this work he gives his experience as manager 
of three of the great absentee Irish estates, of 
$0,000 or 40,000 acres each, He exhibits all 
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the qualities of atrue “leader of men.” For 
sixteen months he was dogged, night and 
day, by two men hired and sworn to assas- 
sinate bim by the Ribbon conspirators. 
Nothing in romance can exceed the interest 
of his escapes, and the means that were 
successful in restoring order and peace to the 
disturbed districts. 

The time of the year for book sales has ar- 
rived; but no libraries of any importance ap- 
pear to be in the market. The books of the 
Jate Archbishop of Canterbury are just sold, 
with what seems the undue haste common on 
such occasions, It was the ordinary collec- 
tion of a scholar and divine, The breaking 
up of a fine old ancestral library, that of the 
Marquis of Hastings, is a different thing; it 
is announced to take place through the folly 
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of the late and last inheritor of the title. The 
sale will be made at Nottingham, near the 
family seat, Donnington Castle, The library 
numbers over 20,000 volumes of the choicest 
kind. 

The chief topic of gossip in publishing 
circles of late has been the fact that Alfred 
Tennyson is about to change his publishers. 
Though not yet formally announced, it is un- 
derstood that he will quit the firm of Edward 
Moxon & Co, (now carried on by his widow) 
for the enterprising concern of Strahan & Co. 
A very large sum (£4,000 per annum) has, 
according to rumor, been guaranteed to the 
poet for a term of years. Tennyson is yet an 
entire stranger to the millions in England, 
and it remains to be seen whether tact and 
energy can make him popular among them, 


LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


THE GATES AJAR.' 


Miss Erizavetu Stuart PHEtps, a daugh- 
ter of Prof, Austin Phelps, of Andover, and 
a grand-daughter of the late Moses Stuart, 
—names revered and beloved in the church— 
is not a stranger to the readers of Hours at 
Homs. The finest thing she has yet written, 
in our judgment, was the first contribution 
she sent us, entitled ‘ Magdalene,” a magnifi- 
cent epic in prose. In addition to various 
other papers, she wrote “Jane Gurley,” a serial 
of decided interest—one of the most vivid 
pictures, though somewhat exaggerated, of a 
desolate life, to be found in our literature. 
She has also writton extensively for other 
leading periodicals, and is the author of several 
books besides the present one. Her writings 
all possess the unmistakable elements of 
genius. There is a freshness and originality, 
both of thought and expression, that impart 
acharm and zest to her writings. Like her 
friend, Gail Hamilton—whom she some- 
what resembles in cast of mind, and possibly 
unconsciously imitates, while far her superior 
—she holds very positive opinions, and is al- 
Ways free and bold in the utterance of them, 
sometimes we think using language entirely 
too strong. This tendency to exaggeration, 
united to a certain morbid state of mind, 
which suffuses itself over all her writings, 
mars the satisfaction with which we read them, 
and offend a severe taste. 

“The Gates Ajar” is characterized by 


' The Gates Ap. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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both her faults and her excellencies. It is 
written with ability, with a purpose, in an 
animated and vigorous style, and presented 
in a way that cannot fail to interest the 
reader. It is in the form of a journal, from 
which the author reproduces, in a very strong 
light, her own inner life —her rebellious 
thoughts and feelings, under a sudden and 
heart-crushing sorrow, and shows us how 
she finally groped her way to submission and 
comfort. The morbid element is painfully 
apparent here, Such sorrow—so overwhelm- 
ing, so utterly absorbing, so unrelenting in its 
grasp—and nursed and brooded over till life 
becomes only a prolonged grief, and being is 
regarded as a calamity, and death the great- 
est of blessings—is unnatural, especially in one 
so young and gifted, and with such high ends 
to live for, and so much in her circumstances 
to alleviate and cheer, and betrays a great 
weakness and a very unhealthy state of 
mind. Psychologically viewed, the book is a 
curious study. The most conflicting elements 
enter into it. Mingled with the intensest 
sorrow and inconsolable grief, there is a 
vein of humor if not of levity running through 
it, and a flippant and caustic way of saying 
things which excites a laugh in spite of one. 
Heart-broken and dumfounded by her be- 
reavement, she yet treats the good Deacon, 
who calls to condole with her and improve 
the occasion to her spiritual good, in any but 
a gentle and Christian way; she pats her foot 
on the floor in anger and impatience, and 
“turned sharply upon him,” because she did 
not like his mode of reasoning; and on an- 
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other occasion, when the Deacon was hold- 
ing an argument with her aunt, she “indulged 
in a subdued explosion” because he evaded 
her fair argument. “Auntie says it sounded 
like Fourth of July crackers touched off under 
a wet barrel.” 

The purpose of the book is not apparent 
from the title, nor from the book itself, till 
you have got near to the end of it, It is to 
give the author's views of Heaven. And this 
she does in a woman's way, and with no little 
adroitness. It is wholly unlike Dick’s Phi- 
losophy of a Future State, or Isaac Taylor's 
Physical Theory of Another Life. The 
argument is based, so far as there is argument, 
not simply upon Scripture. teaching, or the 
philosophy of things, but mainly upon the 
dictates and demands of the human heart. 
Miss Phelps’ views on this most interest- 
ing subject—a subject not studied and 
made potential for comfort and inspiring 
hope, now-a-days, as in primitive times—are, 
for the most part, in accordance with the 
views of the more intelligent part, of believers, 
especially of those who have thought much 
upon the subject, and studied it in the light 
of reason and Scripture intimations. She 
presents no novel views—propounds no 
startling theories—of the heavenly state, The 
only serious objection we make to the book 
on this point is, that, in her estimate of what 
constitutes the bliss of heaven, she gives un- 
due prominence to earthly affections and ties, 
and means and elements of happiness. There 
is perceptible, also, the influence of Sweden- 
borg’s writings. Like many another grief- 
stricken soul, Miss Phelps has brooded over 
her personal sorrow till she comes to favor 
the idea of the immediate and felt presence 
of, and intercourse with, departed spirits while 
yet in the body. Her loved but dead Roy is 
ever present with her, not in thought andas an 
inspiration merely, but as a conscious positive 
presence, holding converse and communion 
with her: and, evidently, in her view, heaven 
would be no heaven to her, without Roy's 
presence and love as a cardinal element. 
Such a view of heaven we believe to be es- 
sentially “ carnal,” based on the low plane of 
earthly passions and relations. The Scrip- 
tures give us a far more elevated and spiritual 
view of heaven, Our Saviour expressly de- 
clares that in heaven they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God. The prevalent prominent figure of 
heaven, as presented in the Scriptures, is 
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that ofa Family—a Brotherhood—but then it 
is a family that has all its roots, ties, affinities, 
relations, resemblances, in Curist, the Head 
and Life of it all; the Brotherhood are united 
in Him, gathered out of all nations, climes, 
races, ages, and conditions of being. The be- 
liever's relation to Christ and interest in Him, 
is infinitely superior to any mere creature re- 
lation or natural affection. The life he now 
lives—the new life—that which emphasizes 
his being and allies him in nature to the Di- 
vine and the angelic, and links his destiny with 
angels—is a life hid with Christ in God—and 
that life, in all its conditions, developments, 
enjoyments,activities, and means of intercourse 
and progress, we believe will be as much 
superior to our natural and earthly life—to 
our highest present conceptions of it—as 
heaven is superior to earth—the Divine to 
the human. We believe, with our author, that 
there will be bodies in heaven as well as 
spirits, and that friends will recognize each 
other there, and true love, here existing be- 
tween redeemed souls, will there be cemented 
and crowned with a higher fruition. There 
are bodies “celestial,” as well as bodies “ ter- 
restrial.” The body of Christ is in heaven— 
that same body which descended into the 
grave, and rose from it again, and was recog- 
nized by the disciples as his, and was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven fromBeth- 
any: it was veritable flesh and blood and not 
spirit, as He himself declared to his wonder- 
ing disciples. Christ’s resurrected body is 
the type of that of every believer. It will be 
“like unto his own glorious body "— the work 
of renovation and reconstruction complete in 
his entire physical as well as spiritual being— 
freed from every taint of sin and element of 
decay, and adapted, in all its laws and con- 
ditions, to a much higher and more spiritual 
state of being. 

Miss Phelps is severe, and justly so, upon 
those who regard the happiness of heaven as 
consisting mainly in psalm-singing, and the 
like. Multitudes of Christians have only 


vague, confused, and wholly irrational notions, 


regarding heaven. - The Scripture idea is not 
simply one of rest, adoration, praise, enjoy- 
ment—but a state of unceasing, unwearying 
and infinite activity. Action is the law of 
the Divine Mind—the law of heaven, And 
in the doing of God's will, in spheres of ex- 
alted dignity and’ responsibility, and the 
enjoyment of His love and blessing in conse- 
quence, will consist, no doubt, the chief 
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happiness of heaven. But when we reason 
about heaven in the light of our earthly ex- 
periences, and apply to it the laws and con- 
ditions of this mundane sphere, and make 
the reproduction of broken ties, and lost 
loves, and present means of enjoyment essen- 
tial to heavenly happiness, we are not simply 
wise above what is written, but we talk like 
children who aré as yet ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of the subject, 

There is one feature of this book which 
we sincerely regret. Miss Phelps must have 
been very unfortunate in her “ Deacon ” ac- 
quaintances. “‘ Deacon Quirk,” who is made 
to figure in the book as the very incarnation 
of ignorance and stupidity, is one of the au- 
thor’s staple characters. While such charac- 
ters doubtless do exist, even in this educated 
and enlightened age, yet they are rare; anda 
generous nature will willingly overlook the 
exceptional weakness where, as in this in- 
stance, there was real kindness in the motive 
and unquestioned piety. Such representations 
lead many thoughtless persons to believe 
that a deacons are of this character, and it 
tends to bring reproach upon religion itself. 
She sometimes repeats the error in dealing 
with the ministers of religion, as in ‘‘ Magda- 
lene,” and also throughout this book. We 
hardly think she could: have drawn her char- 
acters from real life, from the select circle of 
her own acquaintance. The public have a 
far better opinion of Andover ministers and 
deacons. 

We have spoken freely of what we con- 
éeive to be the faults of this popular writer, 
in the earnest hope and confident belief that 
in due time she herself will perceive and rec- 
tify them. We have a sincere admiration of 
her talents and are happy to number her 
among our personal friends. Health and life 
8 to her—for she is scarcely yet out of 
her girlhood—she has a wide and ever-widen- 
ing sphere of usefulness, as a writer, before 
her. May she have grace equal to her day, 
and wisdom far beyond her years! And may 
the spirit of the touching and beautiful words 
in which she dedicates the book, be suffused 
through all her writings! “To my father, 
whose life, like a perfume beyond the Gates, 
penetrates every life which nears it, the read- 
ers of this little book will owe whatever pleas- 
ant things they may find within its pages.” 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS." 
The recent grand newspaper jubilee in 
Germany has called our attention to the sub- 


2Weber’s Illustrated News (German), Harper's 
History of the Great Rebellion. Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine. Harper's Weekly and 
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ject of our illustrated periodical literature, 
We have not space to do justice to the sub- 
ject, but we desire to note a few things 
which are of interest to the public. Few 
persons are aware of the progress made 
in the art of wood-cut engraving during the 
last fifty years, or stop to question what a 
powerful educator it has become, especially 
among the masses. The public may well re- 
joice in the rapid strides which the art is 
making among us; but we must never forget 
that it may be made a swifter and surer in- 
strument of demoralization and crime, and 
social and national ruin, than the written 
page, or legislation. It is quite time that 
the public looked this fruitful source of evil 
square in the face and sought to apply the 
remedy. 

The occasion of the jubilee referred to was 
the completion of the fiftieth vear of the 
lltustrated News, which is not only the 
mother but the conscientious educator of 
wood-cut illustrations in the periodical press 
of our day. And notwithstanding numer- 
ous imitators and rivals have sprung up on the 
Continent, and in Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, the “Original Illustrated” still 
retains the very first rank, both for the high 
character and the profusion of its illustra- 
tions. Its well-known founder—Mr. J. J. 
Weber—has experienced the difficulties and 
trials which every pioneer in a new path of 
progress must expect to encounter, but his 
extensive knowledge, and business capacity 
and enterprise, long since rewarded his labor 
with signal success. His paper is a source 
of culture for all classes, and has gone on in 
its noble career amidst all the political revo- 
lutions and monetary crises of the old world, 
until it has completed its fiftieth volume; 
and it shows to-day no signs of decay, but is 
still as fresh, vigorous, and attractive as ever. 
The Illustrated News has issued at the 
present time no less than eighteen millions 
of copies, containing twenty-five thousand 
illustrations. Long may it live to minister - 
to the pleasure and culture of the fatherland! 

The art in this country is yet compara- 
tively in its infancy. Still it has reached, in 
so short a period, a very commendable de- 
gree of perfection. Some of the wood-cut 
engravings which embellish several of our 
recent illustrated books, are nearly equal, in 
perfection of drawing and delicacy of execu- 
tion, to the best specimens of the old world 
book-making. We have nothing as yet in 
our periodical literature to compare with 
some of the wood-cuts we find in the Art 
Journal (London). But by far the best il- 
lustrated works of the kind in this country 
are those which issue weekly and monthly 
by the hundreds of thousands from the 
press of the Messrs. Harper & Brothers of 
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this city. Whoever will take the pains to 
examine into the matter, will be surprised at 
the rapid improvement in the art within the 
walls of this great establishment, and the 
extent and costliness of its application. Near- 
ly every year is a decided advance upon the 
past. The recent numbers of their Monthly 
show a degree of perfection in the drawing 
and a clearness and finish in the pictures 
which is truly grateful to the eye, and augurs 
well for the future! No pains or expense 
evidently are spared by the publishers, in or- 
der to excel; while their ample means and 
facilities, and business enterprise and expe- 
rience, enable them to distance all competitors 
in this line. They have their own artists, and 
are able to command the best talent; and, 
trained to the work and engaged upon it year 
after year, it is not surprising that the public 
witness ‘lecided progress in their work. 

Not ouly is there a high degree of artistic 
merit in the illustrations so profusely scat- 
tered through the several periodicals publish- 
ed by this house, but they are uniformly 
free from those qualities which mar and 
render exceedingly pernicious the larger part 
of our pictorial papers. And this is our 
chief reason for noticing them. Familiar 
with them all from the first issue to the 
present time, we hesitate not to say, there 
is nothing in them that borders even on the 
indecent—nothing that panders to the desire 
for the horrible. The pure maiden will find 
nothing in one of them all to cause a blush ; 
the young man nothing to excite or gratify his 
evil nature. We cannot recall a single Ulus- 
tration in one of them that any one could 
reasonably object to on moral grounds, And 
this is high praise in a day when the press 
is scattering its tainted and horrible pictorial 
pages thick as leaves of autumn over the land. 
Very few of the hundred and one pictorial 
papers that are published and extensively 
circulated in this country are fit to come 
into a decent household. Nota few of then— 
and they are sold at every news-stand, and 
hawked about everywhere—are thrust into 
the maiden’s face in the car and on the 
steamboat, and tempt our children and youth 
in the shop-window and on the corner of 
every street—are simply atrocious ; they reek 
with moral filth and corruption. No student 
of human nature, at all familiar with the 
character of this kind of literature and 
knowing the fearful extent to which it is 
sold and devoured, particularly by the poorer 
and more ignorant classes, need be at a loss 
to account for the increase of crime in every 
horrible form, and precocious depravity, run- 
ning riot among us, and the signs of wide- 
spread demoralization which appal a reflec- 
tive mind. And yet our law-makers, our 
guardians of public morals, our pulpit and 
press, and even Christian parents, wink at 
the evil. One thing is certain: There is no 
more effectual way to excite to crime, and 
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pander to lewdness, and corrupt the very 
fountains of moral and social purity, than to 
have lewdness, crime and all sorts of horrible 
scenes and events pictured tothe eye in every 
form that can attract attention and gratify a 
prurient curiosity and a debased nature, and 
thrust continually upon the observation. 
The process of corruption is rapid in the ex- 
treme with such an agent at work. 

The public has no adequate idea of the ex. 
tent and enormity of the traffic in this soul 
and body-destroying work: vile or horrible 
pictures, badly engraved, but cheap, and in 
kind and quantity to suit all tastes and 
buyers, to spice and sell and render captivat- 
ing a filthy and wretched liverature. The evil 
had waxed so great a few months since, and 
Was so open and shame-faced in its attitude, 
that the press cried out against it, for a few 
days, and demanded of our legislature a law 
to suppress the evil. But we believe nothing 
came of it, except, perhaps, to induce a little 
caution on the part of publishers and vendors, 
Certain it is the evil exists to-day in all its fear- 
ful magnitude, and the work of corruption, 
demoralization, and death goes on without 
abatement, 

One thing at least the public can do—lend 
no countenance to this kind of literature; 
frown upon and denounce it wherever met 
with; discriminate in favor of such papers 
and periodicals as are unobjectionable; and 
use its influence to secure a law from our pres- 
ent legislature making it a crime and misde- 
meanor to publish, print, or sell such foul 
pictorial sheets as are at present educating 
the masses to impurity and crime. 

There is one other feature, showing the high 
utility of this art when well and legitimately 
applied. It is an illustrated chronicle of the 
age—a pictorial history of the times, that 
will convey in many particulars a far better 
idea of it to posterity than the pen of a Hume, 
or a Macaulay, or a Motley could possibly 
do. Its value in this respect will increase 
with every decade of years. Harper's Pic- 
torial History of the Great Rebellion, now 
brought to completion, will hold a high place 
in the mind of the future historian. All its 
main acts and scenes and persons are repro- 
duced with great fidelity, All the chief lo- 
calities and battles are truthfully pictured. 
No more vivid pictures of the scenes of the 
eventful struggle can anyv-here be found. 
These illustrations, for the most part, first 
appeared in one or more of their periodicals. 

We have been prompted to say this much in 
praise of the artistic superiority of the period- 
icals issuing from Franklin Square, simply 
from a sense of justice, and in commendation 
of the enterprise, the high artistic taste, and 
the moral purpose shown by the publishers. 
The public, we are happy to know, appreciate 
the service thus rendered by them, and ex- 
tend a most generous patronage to each and 
all of their periodicals. 





